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CHAPTEE I. 

AUTOBIOGBAPHIOAL. 

My name is Pauline Brewster. My husband — for I 
am a married woman — is Mr. C. A. Brewster, of the 
firm of Brewster & Co., a business house of large means 
and having extensive connections in the commer- 
cial world. Our home is Chicago; our residence an 
elaborate, spacious and rather pretentious house on one 
of the fashionable avenues — a house, as one might say, 
built as a monument to Fortune just after the market 
had taken a sharp upward turn. My husband bought 
it of the builder one day when the market had slipped 
away from him. The fumishinff, which is our own 
taste, tones down the "big luck '° impression to those 
who do us the honor to come inside the mansion. 

We are wealthy people in a sense which reaches at 
least up to the beginning of six ciphers. We belong to 
the " best," as the word is commonly used. We go, we 
receive, we drive, we subscribe, we worship, after the 
manner of our fellow-townspeople of our grade. I 
think we are less showy, indeed I Know we are less fond 
of being conspicuous on the street, at the opera and at 
church than some, owing, perhaps, to the fact that we 
have always been accustomed to wealth and elegance. 
It makes a difference, the gentle reader knows, whether 
one be ime jpcmvrette brevetted or one to the manner 
bom. 

In religion we are Liberals, that is to say. Liberals 
who believe in religion. We want just the least grain of 
something positive, and we therefore worship at one of 
the old-time churches. Mr. Brewster is a man who goes 
straight to the core of a matter, and I was quite ready 
to assent when, discussing the question where we should 
settle down to church, he said, " rauline^sa^^^ v^^^aka 

5 



6 A BOSTON GIRL. 

seats at Dr. Safeman's. I don't quite like the old order 
of theology, but I dislike it less than the other extreme. 
The Doctor is not a great preacher, but he represents 
always something gi'eat in its way, be it true in whole 
or only in part ; and then what will the little folk do, 
for it is not too soon to think of them, if we slide along 
with those who seem to think that wisdom and univer- 
sal distrust are equal terms ? " 

Mr. Brewster and I are in love with each other, and 
have been for several years, by which I do not mean 
that he is uxorious like JPrince feismarck, or that I am a 
drooping, clinging Andromache who cannot see her 
husband go away for a reasonable space without teai*s. 
I mean by it, on my side, that I would prefer to live 
with him in a wee cottage behind the stables on Thirty- 
ninth street than in the lordliest mansion in Chicago 
with any other man; moreover — for it is more — that 
any longing we have man ward or woman ward we find 
abundantly satisfied in each other. We are so fortu- 
nate as to possess, each of us, three negative virtues. 
Mr. Brewster is neither mean nor cowardly nor cruel. 
The same may be said of Mr. Brewster's wife. And 
these negative excellences, I think, are the strr iig dam 
through which the bitter waters that flood so many 
homes never even drip into ours. 

A few months ago Mr. Brewster said to me : " Pau- 
line, I wish I had a certain chapter of your life in print, 
covering say those two years of which we so often 
speak, to read over once in a while. Perhaps, too, it 
might have some interest for others. And better than 
all, it would help me some day to tell Pauline second of 
what stuJBf her mother was made. You must write out 
the story." 

"Ah, my dear, we are very happy in our way," I 
answered. " Let the dead past bury its dead. Besides, 
I have no special gift at writing ; and if I had, are you 
sure that it is best for Pauline to know about certain 
matters ? As for the outside world, it would " 

" If you are of the opinion that Pauline j><^^/^^ should 
know nothing of the past, I have no aiis>\ve\! to make. 



A "maggot" in my brain. 



But as to the public, my dear you are over-modest to 
imagine that anything mym your pen " 

"Charlie, you are aufait on some tilings, but — ^^' 

Without heeding my interruption he went on 

"could fail to interest the general reader. Besides a 
character from real hfe is so much more satisfactory 
than a creation of fiction, that your story would have a 
certain advantage." 

" There is something in that to be sure," I repUed. 

"Besides," he contmued, "I would hke to read a 
story in which a delicate and beautiful woman is ob- 
served to have a cool head and a firm hand, one whose 
nerve instead of detracting from, serves to heighten the 
graces of, a refined womanhood ; one, for example, who 
can spring from her seat in her yacht and let go the 
main halyards in a squall with the same naturalness 
with which she leads a dance at Eodicks or entertains 
the fashionables and highflyers at her receptions; a 
young woman whose ways are gentle, whose voice is 
sweet and low, and yet who, if occasion requires, can 
countermine like an old sapper ; one who " 

" For heaven's sake, Charlie, please stop ! You make 
me almost ashamed, alone though we are." 

"And still further " 

"Please don't." 

"Why not if " 

" Well, well, I will think it over, perhaps." 

How little we know on what a flood a few words may 
launch us. Mr. Brewster put "the maggot" into my 
brain and the Uttle beast kept busily at work there. 
At the end of a fortnight I found myself quite inclined 
to accede to the suggestion of my husband. At the 
end of another fortnight I was actually wondering if 
Mr. Brinkerhoff and Captain Pilchard and Kose Antram, 
and the rest, would thmk it ill usage to put them in 
print. At the expiration of still another fortnight I 
found myself seriously raising the question of "the, 
unities," of which the critics have so much to say. 

Mr. Brewster, probably noticing that I fell intc fits 
of musing, asked, "What is it, PaiSineV^ 
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" Oh, nothing of much consequence. I am studying 
the question of ' the unities,' I said." 

"The Unities/ what's that? " 

" Why, the unities, you know ! When you relate a 
story you must " 

" Simply tell a plain, unvarnished tale — ^tell things 
as they were, and let ' the unities ' take care of them- 
selves." 

" But it may turn out " 

" Nonsense, my dear ! If putting down things just 
as they occurred is not according to the ' unities,' tnen 
let it be so. I want nothing contrived, nothing omit- 
ted. I want your story to run in and out, to go fast or 
slow, to include iron and clay as well as gold — as fair a 
copy as may be of the reality. It seems to me to be 
nothing but unities — ^the unity on the one side of 
diabolism, and on the other that of courage and pa- 
tience." 

: " After all, dear, if you are pleased it will be enough 
for me," I said. " Now what shall we call it. A story 
even must have a name ? " 

" Call it the ' Cross Section,' " said Mr. Brewster. 

" No ; that don't suit me." 

"WeU, call it 'The Story of My Life.'" 

" But it is not the story of my life. I Uved before 
those two or three years, and afterwards. A woman 
of my age telling the story of her life, when life is just 
begun for her ! " 

By such talk as that, at one time and another, I 
came to the conclusion that my real experience for a 
year or two would not be inferior to a work of fiction in 
general interest. 

A word more, and the way will be weU cleared for 
my storv. 

The little pronoun, ' I,' will be in frequent use. It 
is a sheer necessity, if I am to tell what concerns my- 
self. 

The writer must speak of herself as freely, and 
with as much candor, as though she were speaking of a 
ihJud person^ no question of aelicacy bemg allowed to 
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smother a word. It is a sheer necessity, if she is to 
speak of herself rather than of some imaginary individ- 
ual. 

To the omniscience of the novelist who is acquainted * 
with the most secret thoughts and acts of his person- 
ages, whether hid in a dark dungeon or floating on a 
wreck in mid sea, I make not the slightest preten- 
sion. I knew what I knew of the events and })ersons 
of this narrative, only in the common human way of 
knowing, my knowledge being always limited within 
the boundaries of observation and inquiry. Pray, how 
could I know what Vinal and Mrs. Bowkp r were saying 
and doing, except as I patiently unravelled the skein 
they were weavmg so industriously ? 

I was born in Boston, in a house on Beacon street, 
not fifty rods from the State House. My father was a 
Leonard — Henry Leonard — ^the Leonards, as every 
Bostonian knows, being a wealthy family of the old - 
stock, carrving with it a reputation for intelligence and 
stainless cliaracter. In my mother's veins flowed the 
bluest blood of the old colony. She was a Wesson, as 
proud a name as can be found in the annals of New 
England. 

My father inherited some wealth and acquired more 
by his sagacity in commercial affairs. His figure was 
rather conmianding ; his features, not absolutely regu- 
lar, were on the whole pleasing, and his whole bearing 
was that of a gentleman. When a little girl and after- 
wards, he was my admiration — he was so fine-looking, so 
urbane and courteous to aU. With me he was always 
firm, and yet so gentle that his will easily became nay 
law of action. My mother was a keen, quick and viva- 
cious woman, elegant in person and manner, proud as an 
empress, and withal she was possessed of the sweetest 
disposition I have ever known. In short, she was a 
most lovely woman. My father was her idol. I was 
her pet, their only child. 

Probably the first out-of-door objects my infant eyes 
rested on were the magnificent elms across the street, 
in the grand old Park which bears ttie moAft&X. x^assi^ ^'^ 
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Boston Common. My earliest travels probably were 
along those shady paths around the Frog Pond, down 
across Charles street, and through the public gardens — 
in a baby-carriage. 

As the proper time arrived, I was sent to the best 
schools, and had at home the best masters in every de- 
partment of my education, and at eighteen — an age in 
which in some sense I began to act for myself — I was' 
well versed, for a young woman, in most of the studies 
which go to make up the intellectual equipment of a 
Boston girl, with the exception that I neither sung nor 
played the piano, and neither the parental pride nor 
the mania of tlie time compelled me to draw and })aint. 
In place of these latter accomplishments my father sent 
me, properly chaperoned, to the riding-school, to the 
swimming school, and with a careful boatman to the 
Charles river, to row or sail, as might best suit my in- 
clination. 

I can never be too thankful for this physical train- 
ing. It gave me courage, self-reliance, hardiness and 
health, without making me in the least robust or frowsy. 
I was still, and am yet, of a rather delicate build, but 
my nerves and bodily action were habitually even and 
true. 

When I was about ten years of age we moved to the 
elegant residence on Commonwealth avenue, which my 
father had built to please my mother. The architect's 
designs, even to minute details, were made at her sug- 
gestion and afterwards passed througli her hands for 
correction. The decoration, which was a study in itself, 
w^as inspired by her. My father was quite })roud of this 
house, as originating in the ingenuity and illustrative of 
the exquisite taste of his wife. 

At the age of sixteen — only a child blossoming into 
womanhood — the world was to me full of sweetness 
and promise. And, to be frank with the reader, my 
heart, and my mirror, my parents and my friends all 
told me I was not without charms, and tliat, if I kent 
my heart clean, my face and figure w^ould probably 
never discredit me in any circle. 
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Our home in those years, so far as my childish im- 
pressions may be rehed on, was a gathering place for 
all that was noble and graceful in Boston. 

I was just a few days past sixteen when my father 
and mother sailed for Europe for a year's wanderings. 
At first it was proposed to take me with them, but it 
was thought that m a year or two I should be tetter 
prepared to reap the advantages of foreign travel. 

In Uttle more than a year mv parents, to my great 
joy, returned. I was dismayed, however, to observe in 
my mother a great change. Her smile was just as 
sweet, but at times an expression of pain came with the 
smile. She was much thinner in flesh than when she 
went away. Her step was at times uncertain. I begged 
her to tell me what all this meant ; whv she had never 
TOtten, nor my father, that she was ill. She said it 
Was "nothing,'^ she would be " well again in a short 
time." But instead of improving she grew visibly 
Worse and finally desired me to secure the services of 
Mrs. Burton, a pleasant, cleanly and capable woman, 
who had been in the house on sundry occasions, as 
housekeeper for a few months. Mrs. Burton came, and 
my mother seemed, in the little assistances she needed 
from time to time, to prefer Mrs. Burton's help even to 
that of my father. On his part my father was assidu- 
ous in procuring the best medical counsel and in mak- 
ing sure that every comfort and luxury were provided 
for my mother, and even that her least wish snould, at 
any pains or cost be immediately gratified. His ques- 
tion every morning, almost, was: "Is there anything 
more, Mrs. Burton, that Mrs. Leonard would hke 
todav ? " 

My mother grew worse and my father was greatly 
pained that the press of business should keep Tiim so 
much of the time at his office. One day the physician 
said to us : " You must not expect Mrs. Leonard to stay 
long, unless some reaction sets in in a day or two.^' 
About a^veek after that my mother seemed for an hour 
i)v two to b(B sinking rapidly. Reviving, she maintained 
nbout her usual hivalicl measure of strength. loT Vmc^^ox 
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four days. On the fifth morning after this her mind, 
as I then thought, was wandering. She said a great 
many things which I could not hear distinctly. One 
sentence, however, the connection of which I lost en- 
tirely, I caught partly — " She must forgive him when 
she knows." There was nothing to give me a clew to 
what her mind was dwelling on, out I remembered it as 
we are wont to remember the last words of those we love. 

An hour later and my mother began again to fail 
visibly. 1 sent both a telegram and a messenger to the 
office, informing my father that he must return instantly 
if he would see my mother alive. He was not at the 
office. Messengers and telegrams were sent in every 
direction, but he could not be found. 

That day, at one o'clock and ten minutes, my dear 
mother breathed her last. At three o'clock my father 
came home. 

" Ah, papa," I cried, " it is too late ! " 

" I never dreamed of this, my child ! I shall never 
forgive myself for being beyond your reach at this 
time." 

My father appeared greatly agitated both in view 
of my mother's aeath, and his unfortunate absence at 
the supreme moment. He blamed himself bitterly 
that for any consideration he should have left home 
that day. He did not suspect even, he said, that the 
end was so near. 

The house had been sad enough during my mother's 
illness. Anxiety and watching, however, had served 
to keep my mmd alive. But it was sad and lonely 
beyond expression after my mother passed away. Now 
that the privilege of hoi)ing against hope was with- 
drawn, and my ministrations were ended, and I could 
no longer look upon her — now that slie was gone^ the 
whole world seemed to have slipped away from me. I 
could only sit in my room or wander about the house, 
and nurse my gloomy thoughts, and, but for good Mrs. 
Burton who watched over me so faithfully and wisely, 
I might have sunk into a greatly prolonged, if not 
nicarable, melancholy. 
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About six months after my mother's death my 
father said to me one day as we rose from the break- 
fast table : 

^'Paxdine, it is very, very lonesome in this great 
house! I am a-weary of this desolate place! 1 am 
greatly troubled for you. It seems to me cruel, each 
morning as I go to the office, to leave you alone in 
these drearv, empty rooms, onlv ffood Mrs. Burton to 
help you tnrough the day. Each day seems to me 
heavier than the day before. It is not well to live so. 
It is not good for you to be so much alone. I have 
thought it all over, and with a tender regard for you ; 
and I have concluded to bring home with me, before 
long, one who will be a kina mother to you, and a 
much needed companion for myself, — one who, I hope, 
will kindle again a healthy glow in our saddened life." 

It was a great shock to me, this sudden announce- 
ment ! I was amazed ; I was utterly confounded. It 
was as though an awful sacrilege had been proposed to 
me. 

"What?" I cried. "Am I awake, or is some 
nightmare upon me ? It cannot, cannot be, father, that 
you said it ! My dear mother's body hardly cold in 
the ground, and you think of another alreacly to take 
her place ! No ! no ! You did not mean it ! I want 
no woman to be a mother to me ! Oh ! it would be a 
cruel thing, to put another in her place so soon ! Have 
you lost all love for me, father? Am I not grieved 
enough, that you should break my heart ? " 

My father made no reply. . There was an expres- 
sion on his face which I cannot describe. I had never 
seen it before. It haunted me for a long time after- 
wards. 

I hardly know how that day passed. I wept and 
prayed, and prayed and wept. In the evening I did 
not go down to dinner. I spent the night much as I 
had spent the day. Grieved to the heart's core and 
indignant by turns, I tossed, and moaned, and poured 
out a smothered cry against a fate which, at one blow, 
desecrated my dearest memory, andlaa\\T\gxo\>>\5^Ts\a 

9 
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of my mother, now robbed me of my father and my 
home. 

A week later my father alluded to his purpose of 
marriage again. 

" You have not asked me, Pauline, who this lady 
is who is to be your step-mother. I will tell you all 
j'^ou will be interested to know about her. She comes 
of one of the first families in Maryland. Her father 
is the well known Farquar Jerrold, of Baltimore. 
Cynthia has lately been living in a partial estrange- 
ment from him, o\ving to an annoying mania to which 
he is subject, at times, with reference to his idolized 
daughter. That is a private matter into which it is not 
necessary to go further. Miss Jerrold is a sweet and 
gentle woman whom you cannot fail to love." 

" My thought has never gone so far," I answered, 
"as to ask woo was to be my step-mother. It has 
remained wandering about in the painful apprehension 
that some one — or any one — was to take the place of 
my mother ! " 

" It grieves me that my plans should give you pain, 
but I am quite sure that in a Uttle while you will dis- 
cover that, if I am in some degree selfish, I am also 
acting for the happiness of my daughter as carefuUy as 
for my OAvn." 

" Can you not give your broken-hearted child a little 
time for mourning ? " was all I ventured in reply. 

The same strange expression was on my father's 
face. I fled to my room, and once there, lay all along 
on the ground, for how many hours I have never 
known. 

In about a month from that time my father brought 
his new wife into our home. In the interval not a 
word had passed between us relating to his marriage, 
but I had thought the painful matter through, so far as 
to resolve to make the best of the hard lot which had 
fallen to me. 

My step-mother did not desire the domestic services 
of Mrs. Burton and in a few days she left us to seek 
employment elsewhere. I had become gceaUy deijend- 
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ent upon, and attached to, this plain and motherly 
woman, and her departure was qmte a serious blow to 
me. Indeed, it seemed next thine to cruelty on tlie 

Eart of my father, to allow this humble servant and 
[lend to be torn away from me. 

The new wife — a glance even from a heart bleeding, 
as mine was at the time, could not fail to observe — was 
a beautiful woman. In complexion she was a blonde, but 
with nothing of the weakness that sometimes appears 
in this type of woman. She was just above medium 
height, well-made in face and figure, lithe and sui)ple 
as a willow. There was a seductiveness tliat flowed 
from her eyes at will, and even from the very tips of 
her fingers. And I could well see how in a lair field, 
with no loyalty to another to combat, and no fresh 
grave to reach across, she might fascinate a man even 
of my father's dignity and fastidiousness. Bright, 
subtle, ambitious, a voice as clear and sweet as a silver 
beU, and a winning smile, it did not seem quite so 
strange — now that f had seen her — ^that even with the 
odds of aMction and grief against her, my father had 
yielded to the spell. 

My step-motner, from the first, treated me with great 
kindness and consideration. She tried to win my love. 
She caressed me with her eyes, with her words. She 
anticipated my little and greater desires. She yielded 
gracerully and without weakness when our plans seemed 
likely to interfere with each other. She said she loved 
me dearly, that she never wished to usurp the affec- 
tion I, or my father, had for mv mother, that she was 
happy in being the best of friends to us both. 



CHAPTER IL 

MT STEP-MOTHEB. 

I have already said that my step-mother was beauti- 
ful. Her form was admirable, her featm-es clean-cut 
and well balanced, her eyes were large and charged with 
ma^etic power, changing color sometimes with great 
rapidity. Besides this, there was something about her 
which defies definition. There was a law, so to speak, 
in her build and motion which is rarely observed even 
among women of fine appearance. 1 have seen her 
pass along among a crowd of beUes r id beauties, with 
so much grace, with such a queenly air, that all seemed 
almost common for the moment. 

My step-mother had no mental culture, and yet her 
silvery speech was ingenious, apt, and telling. Of very 
limited education as I came to know, it often happened 
that in animated conversation her quick perception and 
ready invention made her more than a match for 
those whose knowledge was accurate, and who, in gen- 
eral terms talked welt 

But I was not drawn to her. To me there was al- 
ways a sense of want about her. She had a certain 
kind of abundance which sometimes astonished me, but 
I could not restrain the f eeUng that in behind all that 
was so admirable, there were shadows of invisible things 
moving to and fk). It arose from no prejudice on my 

Eart I am quite sure. Sometimes she seemed to me so 
ollow, so devoid of profound sentiment of anj land 
that I went so far as to doubt if she had affections or 
passions Uke the rest of womankind. She was so ami- 
able I No tongue could speak more sweetly, even when, 
in persons of the common mold, the liability to irrita- 
tion would be ffreat. I doubted if she could hate with a 
ffood honest liatred. Probably any woman in the 

19 
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lio\ise Tvith- my step-mother day after day would have 
found herself, whether or not she could give a reason 
for it, entertaining a feeling not unlike that which, 
in a few weeks, came to be a nabit of mind with me. 

I never was inclined to open ray heart to her. I felt 
a continued distrust which held me aloof, although, her 
treatment of me was so kind as to be beyond criticism. 
I have had some theories about it since, but at that time 
I did not try for account it. I was too sadly whelmed 
in my sorrow. Indeed, so taken up with my own grief 
was 1, that I did not notice consciously the frequent 
indications of a moral void, which I afterwards recalled — 
indications, some of which she took no pains to conceal. 
That 1 am not referring later impressions to this period 
my journal very plainly shows. Its record for an 
evemng in the early months of her married life reads : 

* * * " I sometimes feel almost guilty that my 
heart does not warm towards my step-mother. She 
is, beside her engaging manners, so studiously kind to 
me at all times and in all circumstances. The truth 
is — and I cannot hide it from myself — she does not in- 
spire my confidence. At times I am almost afraid of 
her. I wish she were less smooth, less complaisant, 
less studious — I think I may put it in that way. But 

for my dear father's sake I am resolved to love her." 
* * * 

A little later, the rebound of my elastic nature, re- 
storing me to my ordinary habit of observation, I began 
to see — surprising that I should even have ever failed to 
notice it, a tone in some respects different from that of la- 
dies with whom I had been associated. Her manner, had 
nothing in it which the moralist could engross and label 
as questionable, and yet not infrequently something 
just marginally offensive to my sense of feminine 
delicacy disturbed me. I have never quite approved that 
style of behaviour between men ana women which is 
so near to prudism as to be continually suggestive of 
sex-influence, and therefore, I did not think 1 could be 
h3rpercritical in this feeling of dislike for some peculiar- 
ities of my step-mother. And yet I did not totg^t tJaafe 
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there ai'e many things about which we sometimes feel 
strongly, which after ail are mattere of taste, and noth- 
ing more. 

That my step-mother was, at least in a mild sense, a 
pretender soon became very apparent. I began to hear 
of distinguished persons who, in passing through Bos- 
ton, did us the honor to dine with us, whom I had never 
seen at our table ; of studies to which my step-mother 
was devoting her leisure hours not a text book of 
which, as 1 well knew, was in the house ; of her profi- 
ciency in the European languages, when I was sure 
that, besides a tolerably correct knowledge of French, 
and the most barbarous smattering of German, she 
had no acquaintance with them at all. In painting 
and sculpture she was quoted as aconnoiseur — a reputa- 
tion growing out of her supposed devotion to art stud- 
ies abroad. She was frank enough to say to me one 
day in a humorous mood, " See, Pauline, how deep these 
Boston people are. I don't think I spent eight days in 
the stucEos or the galleries while I was on the conti- 
nent, and I am supposed to know all about them, for I 
speak of every great work of art as though I had 
seen it." 

" Why, mother, how can you do it ? " I asked inno- 
cently. 

"rauUne you are a dear enfant! You do not 
know ? It is so easy. People tell me about things. I 
never miss anything they say, and then I talk back all 
the knowledge they have given me with the fresh col- 
oring of words and ideas which I know how to com- 
mand, and they say, * She is well versed.' Ah ! if one 
is attentive one need never be ignorant ! " 

" I doubt if I have a talent that way." 

"Pooh, child, you have more talent than your 
mother, but, perhaps, she has more experience. Some 
day you shall see me with Professor Hartung. I will 
draw him out. He will then give me a learned lecture 
on — what shall we have it? Well, say the line where 
animal and vegetable life meet — is net that good ? And 
when the next evening General Snowball and Mrs. Lar- 
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ned and Miss Borland and a few more are with us, I 
will have the little coterie drawing the same learned 
lecture from me, piece by piece ; here a strong observa- 
tion, there a distinction, and so on, even to the lines of 
some poetaster whom Hartung is sure to quote, you 
shall look on and enjoy it, ma chereP 

My step-mother carried out this program to the 
very letter, and with the assurance, the ease, the air of 
knowing much more than she said, which drew from 
the old General the compliment, "Where on earth. 
Madam, do you find time for such studies T' She 
threw me a look which said, " You see, Pauline, how 
easy it is to shine in this vaunted intellectual Boston, 
as well as anywhere else," and answered : " General, 
you are too kind, you must not give me credit for any 
recent devotion to such matters. Boston society is too 
greedy to allow much retirement, but when one has in 
her school days been drilled in all these questions, it 
goes Avithout saying, that fragments of old lessons re- 
main with us." 

Along in the conversation I was amazed to hear her 
say — for they were the exact words of the professor — 
" n*om a survey of the ground by modem observers I 
doubt if LinnaBus has classified the lower forms of 
vegetable life with sufficient discrimination ! " But for 
this sentence and her reply to General Snowball's com- 
pUment, I should have enjoyed the ingenuity and facil- 
ity with which my step-mother carri^ herself, and the 
ease with which she made these "cultured" people 
applaud the scope of her acquirements. As it was, it 
being no jest at all, the falseness and designed imposi- 
tion disgusted and grieved me. 

And my step-mother expected me to applaud the 
trick. It was this expectation which, more than the 
pretense even, led me to ask myself, how it could hap- 

Een that a woman, brought into connection with the 
est ot Baltimore's admirable models of honesty and 
high breeding could surmise that a young woman 
reared in similar environments in Boston, would be 
pleased with a \esson of this sort in pretense aivA. e's^^^Tv.- 
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tial fraud. It was not a mere trial of dexterity, a 
designed satire on the pretense and ignorance of oth- 
ers. The part was played too much like habit for that. 
There was woven all through and through it an impli- 
cation of research and reflection too soberly for that. 
It was too nearly of a piece with other parts I had 
«een her act, to permit me to regard it in that harm- 
less light. 

That evening a young and rather meritorious poet 
said to my step-mother — they were in a corner of the 
drawing-room looking at some rare flowers, — " Mrs. 
Leonard recalls to me an old-time picture ; in her beauty 
and her familiarity with, and interest in, all manner 
of questions, she reminds me of Aspasia." I was near 
enough to hear every word. My step-mother's strat- 
egy was immediately put to use, but it failed of its 
wonted success. She was silent, waiting for Verse- 
tackle to go on. Mr. Versetackle did not go on. She 
had nothing to "talk back to him in the fredi colors 
of her own mind." Her accustomed resources failed 
her, but not altogether her tact, and she replied, "I 
hardly know, Mr. Versetackle, whether it be a com- 

Eliment, or not, to us modems. You poets seem to 
e admirers of some ancient warrior, matron, or maid, 
and throw it out for our comfort that we are like 
Agamemnon, (She had heard of him) or like Caesar, 
(and of him also) or like Aspasia." 

The next day madam said to me : 

" Pauline, dear, you heard Mr. Versetackle speak to 
me last night of Aspasia. Who in the world was she? 
Was she an old Koman matron, or a Persian maiden, or 
some Northman's bride?" 

In spite of myself 1 smiled more than pleasant 
manners required. 

" Tell me all about her." 

" Oh, mother, you know more about her than I," I 
replied, sincerely. 

" Nothing, Pauline ; I never heard the name before 
last evening. 
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" The Cyclopoedia will tell you, perhaps, all you care 
to know." 

She went for her Cyclopoedia. In about a half hour 
she returned to me. 

'^ He dared to say I reminded him of Aspasia ! " But 
there was more of stifled satisfaction than of anger in 
the tone. 

" I will go to the Public Library to-day," she added, 
" and get some book to teach me more about her." 

" You need not go so far. I had forgotten, but now 
I remember. In tne extreme left-hand book-case in 
papa's hbraiy, third shelf, you will see the book you 
want; its title is 'Aspasia.' 

I recite this in order to say that within a week I 
heard my stepmother saying to a group of ladies — it 
was her ''jour " — " The life of Athens was so charming. 
Ever since I was a Uttle girl I have dreamed of the 
banks of the Cephissus and flie lUssus, the Acropolis, the 
temple of Pallas Athene, the banquets at which Soph- 
ocles, and Phidias, and Socrates, and Pericles, and 
Aspasia recited their poems or uttered their philoso- 
phies, drank, and crowned each other with flowers." 

It may be imagined that I begun to regard this too 
clever step-mother with positive dislike, as a woman 
utterly abandoned of all honesty of heart, a pitiable 
part-player in whose nature there was no sense of truth- 
lulness as belonging to a pure womanhood. She was a 
conscienceless pretender ; and pretense was a foible (if it 
were not in her eyes a virtue) so small that she did not 
try to hide such exhibitions of it from me. Indeed she 
expected me to approve and to admire. 

Who was this Mr. Farquar Jerrold, or rather the 
family of Jerrolds, in whose house a girl had grown to 
womanhood, endowed with personal heauty and great 
brain-power, but without knowledge, without intellec- 
tual culture, without any deUcate moral sense, and in- 
genious and adroit enough to almost make up for a 
considerable part of the deficiency? 

Whether rightly or wrongly, 1 now began not only 
to feel a lack in my istep-mother, but to distrust her. It 
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is doubtful if memory ^alone could recall the precise^ 
state of my mind toward her at that time. As sounds^ 
are softened, as sharp lines are m'ellowed by distance, 
so are the events and experiences that lie behind us. |^ 
' We look back to them through outrunning spaces above | 
which floats a light-absorbing atmosphere, through a 
variety of shades and colors, which, to a degree greater 
or less, modify our impressions. 

I refer, therefore, in this narrative occasionally to 
my journal which was written at the very moment of 
my experiences and in the very mood of the hour, and 
with no thought that any part of it would ever fall 
under any eyes but my own. In my journal for that 
period I find the following : 

* * * " In spite of my attempts, for my father's 
/ ::-isake, to love my step-mother, I am repelled more and 
more. At first there seemed to be an absence of cer- 
tain qualities which my heart naturally desired to ob- 
serve in a wife of my father. But I reflected that it is 
contrary to experience to find all excellences in one 
person. 

" Now, I would only be too glad if that were all. 
The absence has very much the appearance of a moral 
void, the absence of indispensable qualities — sincerity, 
honesty, interest in the right, and, besides, the absence 
of a certain delicacy which has always seemed to me a 
coloring of virtue almost as essential as substantial 
virtue itself. To-day 1 was vexed with her. Why should 
she say to Andrew (our new coachman) that my father 
paid a thousand dollars for the tolerably good team 
with which we drive about town, and that he imported 
SteUa (my mare which I ride and drive) at a great 
expense — 'Andalusian Jeiinet!' Why should she say 
to Mrs. Sawtelle that the black diamond which my 
father gave me just after my mother's death cost eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, when she knew it cost 
only three hundred and fifty dollars ? 

" Is my stepmother a vulgar brag? Good heavens! 
Is a Jerrold of the Baltimore stock, the wife of a 
Leonard of Boston, to carry herself like the serving girl 
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vhose husband becomes a lucky contractor; like a 
hoddy who must invite attention to her new wealth 
i,nd unnatural station, and weave about all a romance 
vhich, to speak plainly, is a lie ? O my poor father ! 
This woman's vulgarity and moral nothingness will, 
>y and by, even to your admiring eyes, become visible 
hrough all her beauty and native quickness. In spite 
rf all, for your sake, 1 will yet try to honor my step- 
Qother." ***** ^ 

There is one word which would not have found its 
vay into my journal had I written that evening with 
ay usual coolness. Harsh language is rarely in good 
aste, and there are certain words which, however apt, 
I, lady, with grave exceptions, should never use. Look- 
ng back, however, I think I am justified in declining to 
•ecall that word, even on the score of feminine delicacy. 

About this time — or a little later — my step-mother 
)egan to be reUgious. A church and a pastor are almost 
LS necessary to a lady in the high-toned, fashionable 
vorld, as a carriage and a coachman. 

Religion is the outgrowth of a profound and ineradi- 
jable conviction in the heart of humanity, an intuitive 
)elief in God, and a sense of utter dependence on 
livine upholding and succor. Who gets beyond relig- 
on, and, in his weak and sleazy analysis of moral forces, 
jonceives that only some people are so constituted that 
.hey need a religion, is on a high road which runs away 
tom all that is noble and beautiful in Ufe. It is none 
he less true that religion is a fashion, nonconformity to 
vhich is an egregious blunder. Each form, each type 
)f thought, each style, has its day, and the votary is, at 
I given moment, as scrupulous of a conformity to the 
current phase as to the thing itself. Besides this domi- 
lent currency of a type, there is a social, aesthetic, 
general dominance which it is in bad taste, and a losing 
X)licy, to question or ignore — a pure fashion which is a 
}art of the coloring, and indeed of the material, of that 
blaring structure which we call the fashionable world. 

My step-mother seemed to feel that there was some- 
;hing lacking in her adjustment to 80c\fi\)^ %o\o\i%^& 
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she had no soul to save, no church to be a spiritual 
refuffe, and no fashion-accepted pastor "to point the 
wayv' And very soon she put on the phylacteries of a 
rehgious faith. Besides, there is a certain moral credit 
created by religious connections, and I could not help 
thinking, — wanting in charity as the thought was — that 
the advantage of a quasi-moral endorsement was not 
altogether beyond the consideration of my step-mother. 

1 did not wonder — much. Nor did I suppose there 
might not be on her part some sense of a divine bene- 
fit. It makes everything so simple — to have the world 
to enjoy, its heartless and cruel principles to live by, its 
utterly selfish and sordid ways of seeking happiness, 
and at the same time to have God from whom one can 
hope for everything. It loosens up the tangles of life 
wonderfully, indeed it is a "short and handy" method 
of untying all the knots in the skein, to make inclina- 
tion and desire, — ^and in a hard, worldly spirit, — the 
law of living, and to have God to run to. And when I 
have, now and then, heard a popular preacher making 
it clear to his hearers that there are no " sins " except 
vulgar theft, indecency, and brutality, I have not won- 
dered—much. 

I thought my step-mother's religon fitted her well. 
Her attire was very becoming, and, as she sat there in 
the head of the pew, she seemed more in harmony with 
the old solid aristocracy of Boston. She in her pew, 
bowing her head in prayer or listening to the divine 
word, and the carriage with Andrew m his livery on 
the box without, struck me, more than once, as a nice 
little picture suggestive of devotion, dignity, and social 
worth. 

My good father, too, seemed to develop a talent for 
religion, and I noticed what appeared to be a desire to 
be known as among the chief supporters of public wor- 
ship. It was to me a new phase of my father's char- 
acter. 

I had seen my step-mother at the head of the table 
within seven months of my dear mother's death. I had 
seen her handling the pictures, statuettes, medallions, 
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Japanese vases, and, in general, the rare bric-a-brac 
which my mother had brought home from abroad, and 
arranging all these things in a new order. I had seen 
the house iiUed with guests ; I had heard the coming 
aad going of the social world when it seemed to me 
that the scent of the funeral flowers were still in the 
parlors, and the words of the funeral service were still 
echoing from room to room, and bitterly as it grieved 
and wounded me, I had become, if not reconciled, at 
least a little used to the painfuliiess of the situation, 
when to all was added the distressing fear that, in this 
hasty revolution, the new \vife my father had brought 
home with him was utterly wanting in that general and 
every day honesty and purity without which no woman 
is worthy of a place among "the best" in any com- 
munitv. 

After my step-mother became religious I saw no 
more reason for honoring her than before, no more rea- 
son for trusting her; and I withdrew more and more 
into myself, fiays and weeks passed. The same tis- 
sue of pretense, sometimes very glaring, was woven 
over everything. Improbable as it might appear, I be- 
gan to suspect that there was a wrong somewhere at 
the bottom of this marriage. What it was I could not 
even surmise. And so heavily did the impression lay 
on me, that I determined to learn all about these Jer- 
rolds, and this Jerrold woman, whom I had come to 
regard with an intense aversion. 

But how could I learn? I could not bear the 
thought of sharing my suspicions, — which, after all, I 
could not quite justify, — with any of my friends. 
Sometimes a reaction against my purpose came, and I 
said to myself — " I will die of my smothered shame be- 
fore I will descend to make the most trifling inquiry as 
to the antecedents of my father's wnfe." And then 
disgust and anger would over-power such feelings. Sad 
enough I was already. Must I be more sad ? I grew 
feverish. My nerves were shaken, the sudden opening 
of a door would cause me to start from my chair. My 
poor father! How could he bear the humiliation 
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should he discover that a fraud had been practiced on 
him, that the woman he loved was not what he had 
taken her to be! But of course he could not be 
deceived. He went to Baltimore for her. Of course 
the Jerrolds, their reputation, and all about them were 
well known to him. My father was not a man to 
have some cheap wares foisted upon him. 

And yet! How many possibilities! A hundred 
doubts came crowding into my mind. Many things 
that appeared natural enough at the time of their occur- 
rence, seemed strange as I looked back upon them. 
Had my grief for the loss of my mother, and the out- 
rage I suSered in my father's haste for another wife — 
a naste not so very rare after all — blinded me to every- 
thing that was going on ? I knew not what to think, 
what to do. My step-mother cajoled me, flattered me 
with marvellous tact. It only deepened my conviction 
that there was something seriously ^^Tong. At the same 
time her calm, genial ways in the house and with me, 
the frankness of her eyes and her smile puzzled me 
exceedingly, and sometimes for a moment made me 
ashamed of my suspicions. But only for a moment. 

My father seldom smiled, and never now were 
his eyes clear and frank ; but a man of the world has 
so many perplexities in which his family do not com- 
monly share, that I was slow in suspecting, even, that 
what I afterwards saw was a half guilty look, was 
occasioned by the dark world of deceit which perturbed 
his mind. 

The contrast of my step-mother's and father's bear- 
ing has often led me since then to wonder whether the 
faculty of conscience were of the same quality in 
woman as in man. While a man is sometimes tolera- 
bly successful in wearing the mask which folly and 
infidelity impose upon him, it must be allowed that a 
woman often wears this mask so serenely, so sweetly, 
and, in one word so cleverly, that only some fiery sus- 

;icion, and then with difficulty, detects the counterfeit, 
'hat she is the more successful actor, that she can look 
/i?^ image of innocence when sadly compromised, and 
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itter falsehoods without a blush, or a tremor of mus- 
jle or tongue, and so simply that almost any friend 
ivould swear to her whiteness of soul, while the man in 
:he same conditions betrays himself at every step, I 
beheve few women would be inclined to den v. 

I know not by what psychological si)eculations the 
[lifference may be accounted for. It may be that a 
woman devotes herself to good, or abandons herself to 
evil, with a whole-heartedness of whicli men are less 
capable, that while the man hesitates, the woman more 
frequently burns her ships behind her. 

The question is not aU a question of better or 
worse. It is simply one of characteristics, precisely as 
though man and woman were not of tlie same s^xxjies, 
as most certainly they are not. The tiger and the tigress, 
the buck and the doe, are merely male and female of a 
certain type of creatures. It is not so with human 
beings. The terms " man and woman " carry another 
a,nd radically different meaning. 

The difference of characteristics is seen all along. 

A man reasons, and a woman sees ; as a discrimi- 
ator of the sexes has put it, 

** A man has eyes, and yet he don't see 
What a woman well knows, 
Blind though she be." 

A man can rarely read a woman, but a woman 
rarely fails to read a man. 

l^he two are so constantly differentiated that no 
expert, reviewing carefully any work or act, would fail 
to say whether it were done by a man or a woman. 
Who ever heard of a person who supposed George 
Eliot, or George Sand, or Ouida, to be a man ? 

It is a confusion of ideas which leads to the ques- 
tion of the equality of the sexes. It all grows out of 
the assumption, that, because they are physiologically 
male and female, there is no other difference, while 
every phenomenon points to a psychological contrast. 
When Swedenborg Drought back from the spirit world 
the idea that souls are male and female out yonder, his 
insight, or his dreams, or his informer, (whichever it 
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may have been), aimed at exMessing a fact for which 
he had no proper term, namely, that the differentiation 
runs through the whole substance of being. 

The talent for part-playing is not a question of rela- 
tive moral values, therefore, but rather of character- 
istics. A man can learn to act a part ; a woman can 
act the part without learning. The man might be more 
eager to do it than a woman, if he could, but he simply 
has not the talent. The woman may disUke the char- 
acteristic, but she can help herself only as one who 
swims against the tide, or one who resists an appetite 
or passion. The sweetest, truest woman I have ever 
known is a proficient in innocent artfulness. 

Ignorant yet of the real state of the case, it was 
clear enough that my stepmother was playing a part, 
and playing it adroitly. She wds a very clever woman, 
quick to see and as quick to act, and an adept in almost 
any role the occasion might require. Her grasp and 
powers of retention were at times, displayed in a most 
remarkable manner. I remember we were once on a 
train which was detained for an hour on the road. On 
the seat just behind us sat Professor Bach and a young 
Cambridge senior. The professor was giving the young 
man his view of one of rlato's dialogues— Lysis. We 
could hear every word which these gentlemen uttered, 
the questions, the answers. That evening a little coterie 

• happened to be at our house. Among them, a blue- 
stocKing, who, on the occasion of some allusion to 
Socrates, had given her views of the place the elder 
philosopher held in the system of the Academy, turned 
to my stepmother: "Don't you think my view is toler- 

^ ably just, Mrs. Leonard ? " My stepinother was equal 

to the hour. She smiled, and said : " Keally , Mrs. P. , 

you have me in close quarters. It is so long since I 
read Plato with any carefulness, that the Socratic and 
the Platonic, as pnilosophically connected, have lost 
sharpness of outline like distant objects. Among the 
thought-images that remain to me, however, some stand 
out with clearness, and would seem to justify your 
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views;" and then giving the whole subject a facile turn, 
she went on : 

"For wliat reason I cannot say, I remember quite 
vividly Plato's Lysis. Isn't it a charming dialogue and 
capitally illustrative of Socrates' tentative method 'i " 

FoUovring up this adroit opening with an easy and 
almost brilliant rehearsal of the professor's railway 
analysis, she tossed the names of Menexenus and Socra- 
tes and Lysis about in a wonderfuUv familiar and know- 
ing manner. And I confess, had 1 not felt that there 
was something wicked about this step-mother, Boston 
girl as I was, I should have enjoyed hugely the ease 
with which this woman, who had never reau one word 
of Plato, made a little set of Boston blues look up to 
her with admiration, as one for the nonce outshining 
them in their own hne. But my heart was so sore, and 
my step-mother's talent for taking on any character she 
nught fancy to adopt gave rise, as it had done before, 
to so many dark forebodings, that I was in no mood to 
enjoy, until long afterwards, the humor of the incident. 

A sentence or two from my journal may, perhaps, 
give some better indication than I could now do of 
what was passing in my mind at that time. 

* * * " My step-mother evidently supposes that my 
failure to return her friendship is owing solely to the 
fact that she is brought into my mother's place so 
soon. I have not ventured to intimate that my aloof- 
ness proceeds from any other cause. * * * The 
Boltons, the Carters, the Fields, the Jessups and others, 
I have noticed, approach my step-mother with a certain 
shyness, in a certain gingerly way, that is not usual 
with them. 

"The Landors have never called on her. I have 
always understood they were our friends. They were 
in Paris the same season my parents were there, and 
my mother in her letters to me alluded to them several 
times. * * * 

" If I could think madam has a sweet moral nature 
underneath all, I would warm to her and make her 
my friend. I must — at least to the world — ^^b^^ear to 
s 
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be her friend. Family hostility is simply vulgar, unless 
there be some glaring cause. * * * 

" Madam has a correspondence, not frequent to be 
sure, of which she is very careful. Keziah, who usually 
brings in the mail, said yesterday : ' Madam Missus put 
her letter in her drawer quick and lock 'em fast.' She 
had made the same remark two or three times in the 
last six months. Yesterday, for the first time, it 
arrested my attention; and simply because, of late, any- 
thing does that relates to my step-mother. * * * " 
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CHAPTER IIL 

KECTAH AND GIP. 

Before I proceed in my narrative I must introduce 
bwo important personages — for so I call them — my 
little dog Grip, and a maid of whom I have just spoken, 
who had been with me from a time immediately previ- 
ous to the death of my mother. It will not take many 
words to give a silhouette of each of these friends whom 
providence sent to me in my smothered and hitlierto 
secret trials. 

Gip was a fine specimen of the rat-and-tan terrier, 
and, as is the habit of this class of canines, was very 
fond of her mistress. Gip always slept at the foot of 
my bed, and sometimes when I moved or sighed in the 
night she would answer by a sympathetic little wliine, 
and creep along and lick my hand, and, when I woulcl 
suffer it, my face. When 1 went about in a cheerful 
mood, as sometimes happened for a day or a few hours, 
despite my general depression, she was particularly 
frohcsome, and would indulge in all sorts of mischiei, 
such as snatching my handerkerchief and running 
away with it, evidently meaning that I should follow 
her in a romp. To catch her at such times was impos- 
sible, while a decided word of reproof from me 
would instantly restore her to a proper behavior. 
Sometimes, when the door was left ajar, she would 
wag herself into my step-mother's room and dart away 
witn a slipper, a napkin, or an envelope, or any little 
thing that was left within her reach. My step-mother 
was often annoyed by Gip's freaks, but as she was a 
pet of mine, she was tolerant of the "little pest," as she 
would call her in the pleasantest way in the world. 

Keziah, the second important personage, was a negro 
girl with less of the good looks than many of that race 
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possesses — a rather raw creature, slouchy in her person 
and ways, and as faithful as ever dumb beast to a 
master. One might doubt if she were not a little 
defective in intellect; and, indeed, she was only a few 
grades above what is sometimes called a half-witted 
mdividual. But, as often happens with that class of 
persons, she was sly, quick to apprehend a situation 
which no one explained to her, and too wise to betray 
her knowledge except under proper circumstances. 
Gip was fond of Keziah, and often taxed her lank limbs 
in a chase. 

I believe that Gip almost read my heart. 

I believe that Keziah almost read my heart — by a 
kindred instinct. 

It was now a year nearly since my father's marriage. 
I had wrestled and fainted, wept and prayed in secret, 
never so much as once opening my hps to my nearest 
bosom friend. It was a family aflFair. Besides my pride, 
the honor of my father who nad drifte<l away from me, 
but whom I yet loved, was involved. The worst that 
can happen inside a house is more tolerable as a secret 
than as the gossip and speculation even of good, honest 
and dear friends. So I thought then, nor have I changed 
my opinion since. 

Although silent, I had resolved to know who this 
step-mother of mine was. And yet months had passed, 
and while I had seen every week fresh reason for 
regarding my father's wife as an insincere and crafty 
woman whom no one could safely trust, I knew no 
more than at the beginning. And now a singular reac- 
tion from my moody condition set in, and I found 
myself inclined — and with surprise when I first became 
conscious of the change — to rise up from my grief at 
the loss of my mother and become the wary and sleep- 
less guardian of my father's honor. 

That this woman had enmeshed him I did not doubt. 
I condoned the weakness which permitted him to be 
fascinated by a creature so beautiful, so artful, so full of 
resources. That a lonely and widowed heart should 
JSJJ up the gap in his domestic life when so much grace 
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and tenderness offered themselves, I began to think was 
not unnatural, and to reflect that if my step-mother was 
only a somewhat unscrupulous pretender, and nothing 
worse, she could hardly be regarded as astonishingly 
different from many women moving in good society. 
A spell was upon my father, and although he might 
see what I saw, it was through the glamour of a great 
passion. And for his sake as well as my own (with an 
opinion which I excused him for not having), I resolved 
that I would renew my old cheerful ways and watch 
and pry till I was satisfied that some remediless dis- 
grace had or had not fallen upon our family. 

Should I use craft against craft? I thought that 
question through and through, and I answered — yes. 

Should I use deceit, if m any case it promised to 
serve my aim ? Over this question I pondered long^ 
and I answered — that depenas. 

As I began to regain my buoyancy and in some 

Eoor sense be my old self again, Gip seemed to renew 
er youth and become more frolicsome, more mischiev- 
ous than ever. 

Keziah, too, like any satellite, was the brighter for 
my increase of brightness. The weak-headed child had 
too much wit to speak to me of the occasion of her joy, 
but she gambolled something after the manner of my 
four-footed friend. 

It was a bright morning in May, and the Uttle gar- 
den which lay behind the house, although hemmed in 
by brick walls on every side but one, fairly revelled in 
a very wealth of foliage, so far as was possible in such 
a narrow and pent-up affair A veranda running along 
the rear of the house looked down on this minute spot 
of budding spring time. Later in the season it afforded 
a cool place to sit in the morning. 

The raw spring months of the New England coast 
are sprinkled with days as warm as June, and to one 
who goes abroad realize all that poets have sung of 
vernal delights. On one of these mornings I instmct- 
ively took my needle-work to the veranda on the shady 
side of the house and fixed myself for aw V\o\m! o^ X^^^q, 
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What an industry is that in which a woman may en- 
gage and lose not a moment of life ! In which, on the con- 
trary, she may travel over all the world, away into the 
past, away into the future, out among the passions of 
men, down into the depths of her own soul, and under 
a spell greater than that of Merlin, finds herself per- 
chance peering over some hopeless wall, or treading the 
scented path of some great joy. 

Ah! if a woman's needles could tell the secrets of 
the heart, what time it is going back and forth, what 
time some throe sends the tingling_flood into the deft 
and busy fingers, what a record of pangs, ecstacies, 
triumphs, jealousies, fears, disgusts and longings would 
"syllable themselves to the amazement of mankind ! This 
light needle work is the sesame at which the doors of 
dreamland fly wide open. This insignificant little in- 
strument is a wand which brings back yesterday and 
the day before, \vitli all their sunshine, all their cloud, 
all their blossom and fragrance, all their gentle breath- 
ings and wild passions, all the leafy paths and shaded 
nooks, and, as well, the black pools and miry ground; 
and spreads out for tomorrow a drear or an enchanted 
land. 

Amanda lives over again her graceful sweep along 
the way and again catches the ^low of eyes lighted with 
admiration. She sees men drinking in her beauty as 
though it were wine, and she purrs and smiles at the 
bit of steel in her rosy fingers. Clarinda bringing 
deftly into a normal continuity the frayed heel of her 
stocking, sees herself on the shore holding out her hands 
to some departing ^neas, or trying to warm her cold 
fingers at tne slow and ash-covered fire of an exhausted 
love ; and Tryphena tries synthesis and analysis, deduc- 
tion and induction, to get at the secret of bloom and 
highbred bearing of her friend Sehna who is the idol of 
the hour. 

I hardly know what web I was weaving or unravel- 
ing that morning, while my needle was going back and 
forth. I remeniDer well the quiet and subdued bright- 
ness of gi%ss and trees, the scent of the fresh budding 
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earth, and the fragrance of the blossoms that came 
gratefully in little waves to my senses. 

1 was aroused from mv musing, whatever it was, by 
darkening of the sky, ana looking up saw tliat a spring 
shower was at hand. 

At this moment a scampering sound in the hall, and 
Gip dashed by me in the highest glee with an envelope 
or a letter in her mouth, and went bounding away to 
the garden, and my step-mother in pursuit as far as" the 
doorway, crying out, "Stop her! stop her! the little 
pest has carried off a let—a paper of mine; Keziah, 
where are you? catch Gip, and ormg the paper directly 
to me." 

Mv step-mother was pale, excited, and carried a 
troubled eye. It was the first time I had seen her dis- 
concerted even for a moment. 

Springing 1 know not whence, Keziah was instaYitly 
in chase. 

I thougnt at once of the letters of which the child 
had spoken and my intuitions told me that paper might 
give some clew, or a least scintillate a spai^k of light 
on the mysteiy I was trying all alone to solve, and 
instead of caUmg to my pet, who at a word from me 
would have instantly laid the paper at my feet, onlv to 
be restored to my step-mother, 1 called to Keziah, " itun, 
run, child, run ! " And Keziah did run as though she 
were a child of ^olus, her tousled braids and a long 
red ribbon she had borrowed from my dressing room 
flying behind. 

It was precisely what Gip wanted, and away she 
went, doubling an old quince tree, careering over a 
rose bush, and returning toward the house. Before 
Keziah could turn in her tracks Gip was crouched on 
the ground, shaking the paper in her teeth, putting her 
paws upon it as though it was a bone, and biting and 
tearing the crumpled mass. No sooner did Keziah get 
within double the length of her arm from her than Gip 
seized what was left of the spoil and darted away to 
another comer, and began the same performance as 
l^efore. I called Rgiiin to Keziah. Tlie gkV ^\^ ^ 
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scream and a leap, and at the same instant Gip dashed 
into a little opening on the ground line of a buck- 
thorn hedge, and with ditRculty got through it, leaving 
bits of paper hanging to the stubby httle branches. At 
that moment the rain began to fall. I called Gip, who 
returned instantly. There was no paper in her moutk 

During this race of Keziah and Gi p my step-mother 
stood in the door. 

AVhen Gip returned, her eye was as clear and as full 
of mellow light as ever. 

'' It is of no consequence, Pauline," she said to me. 
"That little pest of yours (it was said with a gentle, 
silvery laugh, as though it were simply a matter of 
jest,) has eaten \i\) my memoranda of books and notes 
on the art idea of the Egyptians. I can make them 
all over again, and my Pauline will help me. Sir Isaac 
Newton as a Philosopher theorized a great deal, you 
know, and, to his praise be it said, when his little pet 
dog dragged a long and learned manuscript into the 
fire, he acted the part of the philosopher; so do I!'' 
(putting on a mildlj'^ heroic air.) 

The shower passed; and for an hour I saw noth- 
ing of Keziah. I wanted her, but I did not think it 
best to call her. At last she came to my room, her 
shoes and stockings soaked with mud and water, her 
hair tangled more than ever, her face and her bare 
arms badly scratched, and the whites of her eyes roll- 
ing about as they did sometimes when she liad' just 
returned from her camp-meeting. 

''Where have you been, Keziah? What have you 
been doing?" I asked in surprise. 

"DoAvn in de warden. Missus, follerin' of dat var 
Gip. " Pears like dat yar dorg knowed a sight. Kotch 
Gip! Yah! yah! yah! Jes ez ef 'Ziah's legs knowd 
der buckle an turn o' Gip I Lor-a-mercy, Missus done 
see dat yar Gip cock dem laffln' eyes o' her'n fust ter 
Madam Missus, and den ter Missus Pauline, an' den 
ter 'Ziah, an' den don't dat yar beastes run permiscus! 
Yah ! 'Pears like (V\\) war 'spired 'fusin to be kotched, 
an' chawin' dem XTy])tians like dey war a bone!" 
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''But, Keziah, how came you to be hunting about 
on Gip's ti^ack T' 

"Lor, Missus! dat war der most myraclus ob der 
hull! Wen dis ver darky war a climbin der gardin 
steers Missus Madam shuk hair finger fur 'Ziah ter go 
ter hair room. 'Ziah, sez she, jes ez ef I carred fur dem 
ar papers. Ef 'Ziah's done smart enuff ter fotch dem 
pieces den dis yer scarlit bow an' dat yer kise coUur's 
fur my nice little darky. Yah ! yah ! clat Avar jes der 
ting. An' a runnin' an' a boundin' 'Ziah Avent fur ter 
ffo ter der gardin'. An' shure ez Judis war a tratur 
'Ziah luked all ober an' under dem bushes an' dem flow- 
erses, a' shure ez Mosis war a profit 'Ziah culdn't fine 
nuffin — no nuttin. Der rain hab washt dem Egyptians 
onter der 'quater, I* specs. Missus Madam Avar furus. 
She cuss an' SAvar 'Ziah war no 'count an' a fule of a 
nigger. 'Ziah Avar clar 'nuflF fur Madam Missus, wid 
dem hunny eyes an' dem hunny smiles. Lor, Missus, it 
Avar myraclus ! Here's dem pieces." 

And thus saying Kezian began to hand me the 
pieces, taking one or tAvo from her bosom, tAA^o or three 
from the legs of her stockings, and a fcAv Avhich she had 
hid by means of a rent betAveen the linings of an under 
garment. 

To say that I Avas amazed would not halt express the 
feelings Avhich this negro girl's act aroused Avithin me. 

Like a dumb beast she had divined the antipathy 
and by sheer instinct had used a human sharpness to 
serve me. She kncAV not Avhy, not in what. 

I Avas almost sure, without looking at those stained 
and rain-blurred bits of paper, that I had, so to speak, 
discovered land ; it might be a mere islet, but ev^en if 
so, the soundings along its coasts Avould show in Avhat 
direction lay the mainland I was seeking for. 

Suppressing my surprise and my gratification, I told 
Kezian that she Avas a silly, kind-hearted girl, and asking 
her Avhat she thought those dirty bits of Madam's old 
papers were to me, I bade her throAV them into the 
Avaste-basket. I gave her some little toilet articles and 
sent her away. 
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When Keziah had gone T seized the waste-basket and 
took out the fragments the faithful child had brought 
me, scanning each one as though it were a leaf of Fate. 
Soiled and blotted and crumiJed, mgged and in all the 
shapes chance could give them, mixed like the pieces of 
a broken-up Chinese puzzle, at firet glance showing 
nothing but confusion worse confounded, I felt somehow 
sure that they would be something more than sibylline 
ieiives; that I should read them at last as plainly as 
the page of a book, or at the least that they would be 
a finger-board pointing out the path to the true history- 
of my mysterious step-mother. 

1 laid the })ieces one by one on the bottom of an 
empty drawer, that they might be hidden and at the 
same time have an opportunity to dry, and turning the 
key, sat down to reflect. 

An hour later I saw my step-mother sauntering in 
the little garden. She seemed to be following afong 
the course of Gip's frolic as she picked a leaf or a flower 
here and there. She stood for a minute or two at the 
hedge through which Gip had escaped. She did not 
stoop. I met her on the veranda as she came back. 
" How fresh and sweet everything is after the shower," 
she said. 

Once resolved on using what little craft I might be 
capable of in learning who my step-mother was, 1 con- 
cluded, after stating to myself the pros and cons and 
deliberating upon them, to seem to yield to her persist- 
ent endeavors to win me into friendship. It was with 
many misgiving-s that this decision was reached. It 
would use me to a disingenuousness which I detested. 
It would give rise to innumerable disgusts, and provoke 
innumerable fits of anger which I should be obliged to 
smother. And besides, it would bring me more fre- 
quently and more immediately under the eyes of a 
clever woman, who would take alarm at any impru- 
dence or lack of self-control on my part, and make it 
more difficult for me to carry on my search. 

On the other hand, I reasoned, that, if I seemed to 
be won over to her, my step-motlier would at some time 
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or other be off her guard, and aflFord me clews which I 
could not otherwise obtain. Working alone, as I must, 
a friendship seemed, if not a necessary hazard, a risk 
which on the whole, I might venture to take. 

I did not forget that she was an adept, and that I 
was inexperienced in part-playing, but I offset the dif- 
ference between us in this respect by the consideration 
that she might have a long line of exposures to guard, 
while I should have only a few, and perhaps only one. 
How wise or unwise I was in my decision will appear 
as I proceed in my narrative. 

A month passed since I begun to act on my resolu- 
tion without an incident worth reconling. Little by 
little I melted before the warmth of my ste})-mother, 
accepting first with equivodal reciprocation, and then 
with a greater appearance of pleasure, her little atten- 
tions, and even flatteries. I remember I consulted her 
on my wardrobe and on some grave mattei*s of my 
coiifure, which I had never done before, and discussed 
with her projects for our summer trip to the mountains 
3r to the sea-shore. She seemed not at all suiprised at 
ny friendly attitude. It was what she had counted on 
rom the beginning. 

Was she really deceived as to my feelings toward 
ler ? Or did she take in the situation, and, concealing 
ler penetration, lay her plans all the more carefully to 
hwart mv aims^ I could not then decide. She had 
s yet said or done nothing which in my closer contact 
:ith her gave me any new light, or even indicated the 
uarter in which I might look for it. 

To the frolicsome mischief of Gip my step-mother 
lade no allusion, although it must have seemed strange 
3 her that in searching afterward she should find no 
ragments of her " paper on Egyptian art." Or it may 
ave been, it occurred to me then, that Keziah did not 
.nd all the pieces, and that my step-mother saw enough 
f them scattered about to lull any suspicion she may 
ave had that some one had been before her, and that 
he pieces she saw lying about were too small or too 
►adly trodden in the mud to occasion any aw3ifttY. 
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A short time after this incident, on a warm and 
rather sultrv evening, for the season of the year, my 
stei>niother and I were alone on the piazzi, my father 
l>eing (U^tainwl at his office, or elsewnere. We were 
lolling, each in a comfortable summer chair, watching 
the plav of heat-lightning about the heavens. We had 
been silent for a long time. At last she broke the 
silence bv siiviii"*- 

" I^iuline, my dear, I want to tell you how happy it 
makes me tliat vou have come to love me. I didn't 
wonder at all — indeed I honored vou the moi'e for it— 
that you were unwilling that any person should so soon 
take the i)lace of vour own dear mother. And yet it 
pained me that I sliould be shut out of the heart of the 
daughter of my husband, and that any coldness, however 
natural and reasonable it might be in you, should keep us 
apart. I could do nothing but love you, and I knew tnat, 
first or last, you would come to me, if not exactly as a 
mother, at least as to a dear if not your dearest iriend. 
And now I anticipate everything for you and me. 
Here and at our summer retreat, darling, we will make 
up foi* lost time. If you are still of the same mind, we 
will fix on Bar Harbor ; or after all do you prefer the 
White Mountains ? Your father has already taken a 
cottage at the former place, but it is easily abandoned 
to souK^ one of the many who are always behind in 
securing their summer quarters." 

'*()h ! by all means let us go to Bar Harbor. I am 
quite r(*a(ly and could start at an hour's notice." 

"Well, then, let that be our settled place," she 
replied. ''We shall meet there some of our home 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. Bacon, the Robinsons, the Stu- 
arts, and I believe the Atkins are meaning to take in 
Mt. Desert sometime during the summer." 

Again we were silent for some time. A bat would 
now and then dart ])ast us. And now and then as I 
moveil in my chair Gip's tail would be heard gently 
drumming on the floor. Our house set back a little 
from the street, and it seemed very still for even the 
quietest avenue of a great city. 
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I know not at all how the surrounding acted on 
me, but I was dreaming over and over a^am my greiit 

froblem. I felt myself growing very bold, and' at last 
said: 

"I wonder, mother, (I had long given my step- 
mother this title to her face, greatly as it galled me to 
do so, at first only out of respect to my father), if the 
Uves of all girls brought up in the better classes of 
society are pretty much alike. You know how I live, 
what have oeen my girlish pursuits, studies, amuse- 
ments, etc.; tell me all about your girlhood. Besides 
whiling away the time till father returns, it would 
please me much to trace along the similarities and con- 
trasts of your young, beautiful life and mine." 

It was too dark to see my step-mother's face, and I 
only noticed that she gave a little start in her chair ; 
but her voice was as sweet and firm as ever as she gave 
me in the most general terms the same story my father 
had already given me, and added: "No two lives are 
exactly alike, my dear. You have lost your mother ; I 
have lost mine. I had a brother to lose; you had 
none. You have a noble and generous father to watch 
over you. My father was as mdulgent as yours. Un- 
fortunately at a later period we did not altogether 
agree. The best of men are sometimes unreasonable. 
After this I lived with an aunt, a kind person, but 
eccentric almost to mania, and never a woman of much 
mind. My early advantages, both social and educa- 
tional, and my natural talents, for the most part, were 
not greatly different from yours." 

After a moment's pause she went on : " You have 
larger acquirements than I. You have a bright and 
penetrating mind. You are a little riper than 1 was at 
your age. Your style of person is different, but not 
mferior to my style at your years. I think you are 
more beautiful than I was, and between us two and this 
dark night I may say it, I was not wanting in personal 
attractions. Baltimore is a — " 

A flash of lightning commg from all quarters of 
the heavens and seeming to set my ste^moXJaiec %5i^ 
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myself, the trees, the pillars which upheld the porch, 
and the very heavens on lire, attended by an instant 
peal, drove us indoors at once. I find in my journal 
tor that evening, the following : 

* * * Tonight my step-mother was so cool, so 
^ collected, and talked so smootlily and so sweetly, that 
for the moment I doubted my doubts. How dare I 
call her in question so seriously! Is it quite logical? 
Because she draws a long bow, makes some false and 
often gratuitous pretensions to her guests, tells more 
than is true of the visitors we receive, is rationalistic 
almost to atheism and as pious as a saint, as may suit a 
momentary whim, or the company she is in at the 
time, with sundry little things I am obliged to think 
of, — is it logical to infer that she didn't come from Bal- 
timore, or that she is related to the Jerrolds only as I 
am, or that the J errolds are a myth ? 

''Yes; — as neither Aristotle, nor Whately, nor 
Mill, are to pass on my reasoning, I will put it do^vn as 
logical ; and, if it turns out that I am in error, I shall 
be only too glad, despite the unhandsome reflection 
on a woman's reasoning powers, to find that the premi- 
ses do not force any such conclusion. * * ■» 

" When my step-mother came in under the gas- 
light I noticed she looked pale and tired, and that ner 
eyes did not meet mine. Was it an effort for her to 
lay her girlhood's life alongside of mine ? ^ * * " 

I tried over and over again, day after day, to recon 
struct the torn letter, but without success. On one 
piece larger than the others were the words, "come to 
time;" on another, "old mo," on another, "mother 
who;" on another, "money," on another "spoil all," 
and on another, "granny." It seemed fair to conclude 
that the letter alluded to an agreement, or a duty, or a 
desire, also to a "mother," "money" being somehow 
involved, that there was a "granny" somewhere, and 
that somebody or something might " spoil all." The 
failure was a "great disappomtment. Keflection, how- 
ever, suggested that possibly something might occur 
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to give these disjointeid words a meaning, that tliese 
disconnected pieces might become important clews. 

It is a little singular that my life, in that ix)rtion 
of it on which I am now engaged, touched only at a 
single point that of Kate Belcher, who was my wann 
and particular friend. There was not six months' dif- 
ference in our ages. We could wear the same dresses 
with little or no alteration. Our education had been 
much the same. Our tastes were just variant enough 
to give flavor to our companionship. Kate had dark 
silken hair, almost black ; a winning eye, a rich color, 
and in contrast with me otherwise, was a most loveable 
creature. 

Our yoimff Uves were interwoven through and 
through. And we understood friendship so well that 
we never made intermeddUng inquiries of each other. 
She never attempted even to sound me on my like or 
dislike of the change which had come u{X)n our family. 
Nor, by word or look, so far as I knew, had I ever 
given her the smallest intimation of the question which 
was absorbing my mind. 

Kate's brother Will was several years younger, a 
nice bright young feUow, who had proi)osed to himself 
to become a joumaUst, and strangely enough for a rich 
man's son, to begin at the bottom of the ladder. He 
was at this time an assistant in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Evening Journal^ and often entertained 
Kate and myself with the incidents of hfe in a great 
newspaper establishment. 

Tne next evening after the date of the entry in my 
diary given above, 1 was taking tea with the Belcher's, 
as I had often done. By some means the conversation 
run into the question, " What are the physical indica- 
tions of one's real character ? " 

Mr. Belcher said a good many humorous things 
about the bumps on the head, the shape of the chin, the 
thickness or thinness of the Ups and ears. 

Kate took the bold ground that the common theory 
of the eye as a revealer was only in small part correct. 
She insisted that the eye has tlie same exijres^ou for 
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embarrassment, shame, the fear of beinff thought guilty, 
and real guilt, the prejudice of the observer in each 
case really suggesting the interpretation. Kate was of 
the opinion, also, that the eye could be trained into a 
concealment or a misrepresentation of the mind within 
as readily as any other member. '' It is not very much 
to the honor of the sex," she said, but it is quite true 
that a woman can carry a clear and innocent eye when 
the depths behind it are not of a strictly crystalline 
purity.'' 

I ventured the assertion that, in trying circumstances 
particularly, and to a degree at all times, the hands are 
strong indicators of the even or perturbed flow of the 
emotions. In common conversation, I suggested, there 
is a subtle warding off or welcoming of ideas. In a 
sudden and painful contingency there is a clutching of 
the fingers. When one is fairly cornered or even in 
danger of being snared there is almost always a move- 
ment, though it be infinitesimal, of the hand toward the 
head, the merest contraction of a muscle, it may be, 
which is likely to get palpable motion when one is 
thinking how to meet this or that. 

" In fine," I said, " if I were arraigning a person for 
some doubtful act, and were endeavoring to read him, 
I would not, according to the strategy so commonly 
used by the noveUst, put the person where the full glare 
of day would fall upon him while my own face was in 
the shade. I would rather stand in the light and pour 
my burning speech into his ear, and watch the motion 
of his fingers. I said, as illustrative of what I had in 
view, that I was a hearty believer in the purity of a 
certain man of no little celebrity when his character 
had been assailed, until I saw^ him under fire. His eye 
was steady, his voice firm and sweet, but he clutched so 
all the wmile, every muscle in his hand was so tense, 
that a cloud came over mv faith in him from that hour. 

" Weil, Miss PauHne,'' said Mr. Belcher, " you cer- 
tainly are original. When we want to conceal our true 
inwardness from vou, if it be winter we will hide these 
teU'taJa extremities m mittens or m a mwff or a cloak. 
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If it be summer we will put our hands behind us or in 
our pockets when the fair inquisitor is standing by.'' 

" Why don't some of you reaffinn the olu sayinff, 
that a person's character gets into the handwriting P' 
broke in Will Belcher. "1 believe in that, and I don't 
see why, if there is anything in what Miss Pauline has 
suggested — beg pardon, I didn't mean to jmt a low 
figure on what you said (looking at me) — I don't see 
why it doesn't, at least in some round-about way, belong 
to her idea. 

'^Do you know, Tom Shannon and I have been put- 
ting up the nickels on this question. Queer that you 
wise heads should have run up on it ! A month ago I 
said to Tom — I don't remember now just how it came 
in — oh! something was said about the John Han- 
cock signature — 'Tom, I believe I can give a pretty 
fair reading in general of a person, man or woman, by 
the way they handle a pen.' ' Pshaw ! ' said Tom, ' Pll 
put up a gold eagle that you can't hit the mark — let 
the bull's eye go — anywhere inside the last circle of a 
six-foot target in five cases out of ten.' ' Done,' said I, 
and I have taken ten advertisements written by men 
and women whom I don't know, and when I have made 
out their characters we are going to hunt up the people 
and see who has won." 

" Will, Will," said Mr. Belcher, " you young scape- 
graces have got to betting, have you ? Thpt isrr t a nice 
tning, Will, and you'll lose your money." 

" Suppose," said Kate, '' Will produces his advertise- 
ments, and by and by we have a kind of ecumenical 
council — isn't that the term, Pauline — to give Will 
wholesome and infalhble advice on the matter of inter- 
pretation. It won't do to trust this young Daniel of 
ours to himself alone." 

I put this little tea-table talk, half serious and half 
in jest, into my narrative because Will Belcher's whim, 
if whim it were, played into the line of my lonely 
search. 

After tea Will brought forth his advertisements, and 
we looked them over together, each one, as wi^i^ as an 
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ancient soothsayer or a modem clairvoyant, descanting 
on the estate and mental habits that fay behind these 
little soileil scraps that had been rescued irom the proof- 
reader's waste-basket. This ]>ei*son was timid. That 
one was bold. This one was unnerved by jx)verty or 
wrong, and another was ambitious and vain, and so on 
till we came to the last. Will first read it aloud. It ran 
thus : 

$20.00 REWARD. 

Lost, on April 19tli, somewhere on Beach street, near Washing- 
ton, a Geniian poodle dog, black, whh white feet, round head, short 
nost* ; has the trick of sitting l)olt upright in a chair at the table ; 
weii^lis twentv-two pounds. Whoever will return this ixxxUe to 
1279Edinl)or6st., etc. 

Mr. Belcher, who, in spite of a httle annoyance at 
Will's foolish bet, had joined in a humorous way in our 
playful discussion, took the crumpled paper in his hand 
and went through the process of mspection, and having 
given his idea of the person who wrote it, handed it 
to me. 

No sooner had .1 set my eyes upon this dumb, 
wrinkled and slightly stained bit of paper than a cold- 
ness crept all ovei* me to the tii)s of my fingers. Then a 
heat rushed along the same nerves, but in an instant I 
was myself again. The writing was the same, size for 
size, stroke for stroke, with the fragments which lav 
concealed under the f^e ^bottom of the drawer in my 
room. 

I went home early. As I rose to go I said in as 
playful a manner as I could command, " Mr. Will, be 
kind enough to let me take those advertisements home 
with me, and tomorrow or next day I'll write out a 
character to affix to each of them." 

I did not dare to ask for the one I meant to get 
possession of, if possible. My secret was my ow^n. 

'' By all means," replied Will. 

On getting home I went to bid my step-mother a 
lo\dng goixl-night (hypocrite that I was), and I'etiring to 
my room, bolted the door. 
' Tl^f comparison I had made in my mind I made 
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ow, laying writing side by side with writing. Tliey 
^^ere the same. My step-mother's corresix)ndent was 
he poodle-dog woman. That was certain. She Hved 
it 1279 Edinboro street. And Will Belcher and Tom 
Shannon, by a pledge of a gold eagle, were to find out 
who and what she. was. 

Through these young men, directly, or by the liolp 
of Kate, I would learn "accidentally " who writes about 
''mother" and ''money" and "coming to time" and 
"granny " and "spoil all." 

The next day I kept myself quite closely in my 
room — I always had sewing enough to do — thinking 
over and over again how I might, without exciting- sus- 
picion, widen out any information Will Belcher should 
bring to me in testing his talent for reading character 
by handwriting. 

On Friday — I think it was — or two days later, 
Kate Belcher and I drove out together. At the start 
it occurred to me that I would by some means, make a 
detour from our proposed route, and return by the way 
of Edinboro street. It was easily effected. When we 
were nearly opposite No. 1279 I said to Kate, as though 
it had occurred to me for the first time : " Isn't this the 
street on which WiQ's poodle-woman lives, or was it 
Carleton Place?" 

" It was Edinboro street, lifiin quite sure." 

"True, Kate, I remembegjT and, not thinking it 
wise to remember too poorly ,¥ jjfeded, " that, then, must 
be the house— No. 1279." if' 

No. 1279 Avas a plain brick house after the old Bos- 
ton style. The neighborhood ap])eared thoroughly re- 
spectable. Over the upper panel of the front door tiung 
a wooden sign as unostentatious as the house itself : 

MKS. BOWKEK, 

women's specialties. 

"Why, Pauline," said Kate, "we've all heard of 
Mrs. Bowker's. I never go there, but I have heard it 
said that, while it might be second rate, or even third 
rate, in general, it is in certain specialties lAot^eliiud 
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the best. Isn't there some little thing you want, 
Pauline i I^t's look in a moment and we'lf have a re- 

Eort for Will, besides seeing any nice thing she may 
ave." 

'' Is there a woman in all Boston, Kate, and are you 
that woman," said I, laughing, " who doesn't go mto 
any shop she takes a fancy to and pull over the goods 
and ask ])rices, without a thought of making a single 
purchased Well, let's go in. I've been wanting to 
match a bit of lace for some time, (to Andrew) Full 
up at 1279." 

I ha\^ too much to say to weary the reader with a 
description of Mrs. Bowker's place. I've omitted the 
description of my dressing-table and the carving on mv 
father s dining-room chair, et cetera, et cetera, and 1 
may as well omit to tell the reader on which side of the 
apartment were shelves and boxes, the exact dimensions 
oi the room, the nationality and complexion of Mrs. 
Bowker's mannikins, and the ingenious di vices for mak- 
ing the simple stuflfs Avorn by our indiflFerent sex ap- 
pear rare and enticing. 

A single customer was in the room Avhen we entered. 
Only a single servitor was visible, and she was waiting 
on the purchaser. In a little open closet off from the 
main room, and at what seemed to be a cross between 
a sewing-table and a merchant's desk, sat a lady — ^a few 
patterns, samples and papers lying before her. 

She arose without haste, and approaching the place 
where Ave were gratifying our curiosity over a bank of 
creamy satins, asked with the pleasantness peculiar to 
shop-peoi)le, and which is different from any other 

gleasantness in the world: "Can I serve you, ladies?" 
he was of medium height, rather thin but straight in 
figure, her abundant hair just in the least streaked with 
the sign of mid-life experience. Her eyes were gray, 
mild and steel-like bv turns, even in the moment's talk. 
They were wary, calculating eyes and, — ^perhaps from 
the secret I was trying to uncover of which I suspected 
that she was informed — they seemed not altogether trust- 
worthy. A line or two about the mouth which I can- 
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not describe, and a spare but well-shaped hand, which 
seemed to be made of steel springs, together with the 
eye, created in my mind the impression that this over- 
dressed woman was capable of taking a i>art in some 
enterprise quite different from that of dressing the fine 
ladies of Boston. 

I found the very match of lace I wanted. " Shall I 
send it, or will you take it ? " asked the lady. 

" I will take it," I said. At the moment it occurred 
to me that, not intending to shop, I had left my i)urse 
at home. I asked Kate for her purse. She too had no 
money with her. ^'Mrs. Bowker," 1 said, '*not dream- 
ing oi shopping to-day I have not my purse with me. I 
w3l send for the parcel to-morrow."* She nodded when 
I said " Mrs. Bowker ? " so that I knew I had seen the 
head of the establishment, and probably the poodle-dog 
woman. 

" Oh no ! " she said, " you will take it, and send the 
money at your convenience." 

" Then let me give you my address," and I handed 
her my card. Her eyes darted from the card to my 
face with a surprised and searching look. 

As we turned to go a poodle pattered out of tlie 
open closet in which the woman had been sitting. 
"Oh!" said Kate, "what a charming little fellow you 
have there ! " 

"Yes," she ansAvered, "I lost the little beast a 
month ago, and it cost a poor tradesAvoman like me 
dear to find him." 

I had seen Mrs. Bowker, and Mrs. Bowker was the 
poodle-dog woman. 

The next morning was bright and balmy, and my 
step-mother suggested that we might as well do what 
little shop])ing we were intending to do before going to 
Bar Harbor. The carriage was brought around and we 
rolled leisurely down the avenue, and, if we \v(Te ob- 
served at all, we probably seemed to the passers by to 
be a couple of very nice and happy people. And that 
Ave Avere observed — for I must recall the modesty of 
the foregoing suppositioiir-I have not a ipaTlAtskfc ol 
4 
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doubt. My step-mother was a woman of striking ap- 
pearance, and, as I mean to tell the truth in this narra- 
tive, I was not altogether overlooked even in a crowded 
thoroughfare. And probably we were envied by a 
score or two of women before day was over as the 
favorites of fortune. 

Alas ! how little people know of each other ! The 
social walls, the innumerable invisibilities of the most 
open life, the innumerable masks, the different mag- 
nets towards which souls vibrate; it would be a miracie 
if human beings knew each other ! 

We had made our last purchase and were in the car- 
riage. " Home I " said my mother to Andrew. " Stay 
a moment ! " I exclaimed. " I bought a bit of lace 

{yesterday which I didn't pay for, and as we have no 
)ills at the place, I would like to make the small detour 
to close up that little affair, if it would not be asking 
too much of you, mother. It is only 'round by Edin- 
boro street; iNo. 1279, Andrew, you will remeniber the 
place." 

My stei)-mother looked at me with perfect astonish- 
ment. " Can I believe my own ears? " her eyes and 
mouth and every muscle in her face seemed to say. The 
look, hoAvever, was as quickly gone as a flash of ligh^ 
ning. " Oh, certinly, Tauline, if you Avish it; certainly, 
drive on, AndreAv. I declare, Pauline, I have forgot- 
ten to get the opal I left at Preston's last week. iJrop 
me at Preston's, and take mc up as you return. Doni; 
buy anything else, pray, at that horrid, second-hand 
out-of-the-Avay shop.'' And she laughed her little sil- 
very laugh. 

On our way home I told my step-mother how it 
happened that I was at Mrs, Bowker's the day before, 
and the subject was dropped like any matter of no inter- 
est to either of us. That evenino^ I noticed that my 
step-mother looked pale and tired, and why shouldn't 
she? AVe had done a "hard day's work" — as the 
phrase goes with those who have nothing in the world 
to do but to spend a husband's or a fathers hard-earned 
orDl'ffotten weaJth. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

The Saturday evening following we took the good 
steamer Penobscot for Mt Desert. In tAvo houre after 
we left the dock we were literally " out to sea " running 
across from Cape Ann to Monhegan. We passed 
around Owl's head at daybreak, and touched at Rock- 
land a little later, and by the time we were up in the 
morning we Avere winding in and out among the islands 
that he along the coast east of the Penobscot Bay. At 
twelve o'clock, after a charming run, we were landed 
on the pier at Bar Harbor, and a half-hour afterwards 
we were seated at lunch in the snug and convenient 
cottage my father had rented for the season. 

The first few days at Bar Harbor Ave spent in almost 
absolute repose. The heat and dust of Boston Avere be- 
hind us. For the moment the cares, ambitions, and 
passions of our lives seemed of the past. We drank in 
copious draughts the freshness and beauty of sea and 
mountain visible from the broad, cool veranda, and the 
wide open windows of our cottage. My father's 
troublea eye became almost as clear and frank as it 
used to be in old times ; it had in it an expression, if I 
may so say, of escape. 

My step-mother seemed to Avant no visitors on whom 
to unload her crammed hterary acquirements, no one 
to Avhom she might intimate or declare her intimacy 
with the notables of the Avorld. Green Mountain out 
there, lifting itself verdant to the very croAvn, and the 
Porcupines yonder, and the sea beyona pierced aAvay on 
the verge oi the horizon by Mt. Desert Rock, and the 
stretch inland" of Frenchman's Bay, and the sloping 
farms which lay on the other side — all Avithin sweep 
of the eye — ^seemed enough for us all', aad lot \MSt, 

51 
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She beamed with love ; she was more beautiful than 
ever, and, could I have thought she was only a vain and 
boastful woman, I would then and there have forgiven 
my father for rushing with indecorous haste into her 
arms. 

For myself tlie sea breeze cooled my fever, and the 
great calm, boundless sea itself seemeU to absorb my 
grief. The vast reservoir drew the sombre colors of 
my Ufe into itself. 

At times the past two years seemed only a horrid 
nightmare, and I was awake now in the sweet, beautiful 
Avorld. The ground I trod on, the bed on which I 
stretched myself, the table at which I ate, the green on 
the hillside, tlie faces that passed the door, not one of 
them was darkened by association with the dreary 
pains and throes of my lacerated and lonely heart. 

My first experience was almost an intoxication. 
The dark spirits were laid. I had a tender feeUng to- 
Avards mv father. I almost believed in my step-mother. 
Her faults drifted away into a mere needle point of 
darkness in the bright and beautiful and vast dome of 
a bright and beautiful day. 

Had I been told that this would happen to me, I 
would have declared it impossible. That the tension 
on my mind and heart would ever slacken a moment, 
that there were any chords in my bein^ Avhose \ibra- 
tion would not be drowned in the wail of mv ashamed 
and tortured soul, I would have pronounced to be only 
within the sweep of a miracle. jSut an hour of peace 
had come. And yet, while I Avas in the enjojanent of 
a resurrected life, I knew it could not last. 

I have always, since then, believed that the experi- 
ence of those days, and indeed the weeks that followed 
saved me from serious illness, replenished my courage, 
and lifted me up to the resolution that, come what 
Avould, I would never permit myself to be cast down. 
It taught me that, whatever may be the seeming, the 
rivers of a continent do not all rise in the same hills, 
and that with such stretch of longitude and latitude as 
belong to a human soul, drouth and mildew need rarely 
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3 more than local; and from that summer, I have 
nly Avondered that sorrows whidi have no tiiint nor 
ing beyond common losses and wounded alfections, 
lould ever caiTy a mind beyond the reach of a con- 
derable jov- 

By Wednesday we began to think of going and 
Dining a little. That day we drove over a wild and 
rooded road broken by hills, the se<a ai){>earing and 
isappearing by turns, to Schooner Head, and SjKDut- 
ig Horn, enjoying the Avierd and fantastic shapes in 
i^nich the old Titans had piled ui> the rocks, and the 
normous battering rams which tlie sea wielded against 
hese ramparts, and the fierce cataracts that roared and 
)lunged into the abysses, which the ages had eaten out 
)f this iron-bound coast. 

On Thursday we climbed Corkscrew Hill, took a 
dant across the Island, swept away toward the south- 
west shore, through patches of dense forest and 0}>en 
3ountry. 

Friday we loitered about the shore close by, scaled 
boulders thrown up by old ocean as though they were 
cherry stones, followed the fashion of visiting the Pier 
when the steamers arrivetl, and watched the sail-lx)ats 
whose Avhite canvas flecked the sea with light in every 
direction. 

At the end of the week we were settled doAvn to a 
sort of home feehng, and were familiar with the jLjen- 
eral aspects of the neighborhood. We spent our time 
in excursions here and there ; Ave had our bowling par- 
ties, our card parties, our dinner parties, and various 
deliberated and improvised amusements. 

Among a httle company that sat one day at our 
table Avas a gentleman who particularly arrested my 
attention. My father introduced him as Mr. Vinal of 
New Orleans. His height was perhaps five feet and 
eight or nine inches, his nair was somewhat grey, his 
nose eagle-beaked, and his eyes, which were round and 
black, had the faculty of losing all meaning at times ; 
and now and then they took on an expression of stealth. 
His manner was mild and almost courtly . k. ^j^xjiiax 
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accent indicated that he was of the southwest, — Ken 
tucky or Tennessee. 

My step-mother treated Mr. Yinal with her ordi- 
nary consideration. At the same time, I observed, she 
was not so thoroughly at ease, or, leather, not so uatuml 
in manner, in convei^sing with him as she was with 
otlier guests who were strangers. 

My father had met this gentleman, he said, Avhile 
on a tour of commercial observation in the South, and 
wished to pay him the proper attention. My father's 
bearing on this occasion was that of a person who has 
some cause for anxiety which he is determined not to 
show. If this were true, and. I now believe it was, he 
was not eminently successful. 

Perhaps it is my after knowledge that is giving a 
stronger color to mv observations than they then had. 
For nothing, I think, is more common than the confu- 
sion of knowledge and memory. 

About a week after this, an incident occurred 
which awakened mv old suspicions into renewed activ- 
ity ; only that the four weeKs Ave had been at Bar Har- 
bor had given a nerve power, which I had not before 
possessed. Not quite a mile from our cottage, on a 
steep hill-side, looking towards the sea, there was a kind 
of snallow cave, say one hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the village, formed by a scoop-like break 
in the spur of the hill. Coming to it from above one 
would see nothing of the rocky alcove. He would 
seem to look down a sheer wall, the hill resuming its 
slope ten or fifteen feet below. 

This dry and airy retreat which overlooked the 
harbor and a stretch of ocean, I had myself discovered, 
and, thinking no one would stumble upon it, I had 
been there several times to enjoy the scene and while 
away an hour or two alone. 

On the day referred to I had taken with me a pocket 
edition of the Oedipus, and Avas rencAving my acquain- 
tance with the great tragedy. I had just reached 
those painful notes of strophe : 
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" Happiest beyond compare 
Never to taste of life ; 
Happiest in order next, 
Being born, with quickest speed 
Thither again to turn 
From whence we came." 



And in the epode which follows : 

" As some far northern shore 
Smitten by ceaseless waves 
Is lashed by every wind; 
So ever haunting woes, etc." 

A month before, these gloomy strains would have 
swept an answerine chord in my own heart ; but now 
everything was sooeautiful there, life run so smoothly, 
all was so pure and peaceful, that they seemed to oe 
only notes of discord in that bright Mt. Desert world. 
Alas ! how little did I dream that before an hour were 
past the old pains would come back again, and " ever 
haunting woes " would beat on me like the " ceaseless 
waves " on that *' northern shore." 

I was aroused from reading and from reverie by 
hearing a distinct but at first rather faint sound, like 
the breaking of the dry underbrush. In a few minutes 
I heard voices, at first too indistinct for me to under- 
stand the words. There were two voices. They were 
men's voices. The two men were iust over my head, 
seated, I guessed, upon the stones and their feet dangling 
over the precipice. 

I did not wish to overhear what might be a private 
conversation, neither did I wish to be seen. The con- 
versation went on. I could not help hearing some 
words; and then, in spite of the indelicacy ot eaves- 
dropping, I bent forward and Ustened eagerly. It was 
not at first that I wished to learn anything, but such is 
the unconscious curiosity of human nature. 

I doubt if any person in the world, in hiding in 
some forest, would put his or her fingers in his or her 
ears so as not to hear the mutual speech of a man and 
woman halting within ear-shot. It might be supposable 
if the two were men. These two were men, and I was 
— a woman. 
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When I began to catch distinct words one of the; 
«was saying that " it " (what, I had not made out) Wi 
" too perilous," that if he were tempted to put his haw 
into tluit he " should dream of the sheriflf eight nights i 
the week." He went on to say, '' Leonard and his AVife" 
— good heavens! I thought the drums in my ears 
would crack, so eagerly did I listen — "are both of 
them too smart to sail m that boat. It is altogeth^|- 
out of his line. No, he wouldn't listen to that. Sheia 
too wary, lie has scruples, and his weakness is on 
another line. She has no scruples, but she is as cau- 
tious as she is bold." 

A little gust of wind whistled in my ears, and I lost 
what immediately followed. After a while I made out 
this from what' one of them said: — " Scheme of her 
own " — '• Granny is the danger in that little affair"— 
" if the daughter suspects " — The wind rose somewhat 
and I could near no more. 

Could I be mistaken ? The voice was that of Mr. 
Vinal ! 

To describe my emotions for the half hour I re- 
mained in my semi-cave, and after my return to the 
cottage, would be quite beyond my powers. 

I was bewildered, I was indignant, I was in an 
agony of shame and despair. Once in my own room, 
I cried out, I am afraid, in irreverent terms to God. 
Was there no peace for me anywhere? After a brief 
struggle, however, my well established physical vigor, 
and my new determination never to succumb to evil, 
in whatever shape it might fall, came to my assistance. 
T^horoughly myself again, I put on my robe de chainhre^ 
thrust my feet into easy slippers, bathed my face and 
arms, brushed out my mass oi hair, put my toilet boxes 
in order, laid in their place the little bijouterie I had 
brought along with me, and after indulging the luxury 
of loitering and musing of which women are so fond 
while retiring, I cast off sundry impediments and flung 
myself into bed as leisurely and as calmly as ever in 
my life. So much for my new nerve power ! I thought 
and thoug'ht, but it was not to refine or bemoan my 
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lot. T had done enough of that. I would be a mere 
suffering child no more, but a force before whose per- 
sistency and daring -and insight no concealments ol* 
unpositions should be possible! 

I find ray journal for that evening running thus : 

^ * * " It seems that Mr. Vinal is advised by 
some one to propose some scheme to both my father and 
step-mother which is dangerous — which suggests the 
arrival of a sheriff at some unfortunate hour ; that 
my step-mother is too shrewd and my father too honest 
to stake anything on that cast ; that my step-mother 
has a '' scheme of her own " which, if it miscarry, is 
not so suggestive of penal isolation and labor. 

" And ' granny,' good heavens ! Can it be true that 
Vinal alludes to the 'granny' of the garden letter? 
There are of course many grannys in the world. It 
may be some other; and it may be that "granny." If 
I knew whether Vinal had any acquaintance with the 
poodle-dog woman, that would almost settle it. I 
found a ' granny ' in whom my step-mother has some 
interest one morning at home. Little did I dream of 
finding a ' granny ' at Bar Harbor. If I have received 
a blow to-day, it looks as though I were at the same 
time to learn something. It seems that 'granny' — 
the life of ' granny,' or the obstinacy of ' granny,' or 
the indiscretion of 'granny,' or something that 
'granny ' may be or do, is the danger. It seems that 
'the daughter,' me, or some daughter I never 
dreamed of — if she knew, if she ' suspected ' — might 
block the wheels of the little scheme. I have no 
serious question as to who the daughter is. Beyond a 
reasonable doubt it is I who, if my suspicions are 
aroused, might thwart some villainy. 

"I do suspect, and, God helping me, I will break 
this diabolical net-work in whicn my life is caught. I 
will perish or I will destroy all the fine work of Vinal, 
my step- mother and the poodle-dog woman. My father 
may be weak in some other line, but I don't believe 
anything worse of him." * * ^ 

By means of some social cross cwrrenl, \ \i^T^^ 
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know how, I made the acquaintance of a gentleman 
and two sisters who reside m Baltimore. Tne gentle- 
man, Mr. Ileniy AUyn, was apparently t\\nenty-eiffht 
or thirty yeai*s of age. The sisters, Irene and Martha, 
probably twenty-three and twenty-five, respectively. 
They wei'e charming people, well bred, intelligent, and 
very companionable. There was nothing remarkable 
in the gentleman except intelligence and agreeable 
manners. Irene was a well made and pretty girl, with 
a bright keen mind. Martha was not so graceful in form 
or manner. Indeed, at first sight I thought her plain. 
But seeing her the second time, right away there was 
somethin;^ very atti'active about Tier whole person. 
Tone and (juantity made her affluent. There was a 
general largeness about this woman — I know of no 
better word for it — which caused one to look up to her, 
and to admire as well. 

The week after the incident of my retreat I went 
with Mr. Allyn and his sistei's up the Green Mountain. 
About eight in the morning they came to the cottage 
with a ''buck-board" and an amply filled hamper, and 
in a few minutes we were gliding merrily along a 
winding, wood-bordered road. The air was clear and 
crisp and exhilerating. According to the law of mv 
new mood, I did not suffer the experience of the week 
before to weigh seriously on my spirits. On the con- 
trary, I entered fully into the gossip, humor and gen- 
eral gay ety of the party. Here we stopped to let our 
ponies breathe; there to take in some fresh bit of land- 
sca])e, and again to scan the sea and speculate on the 
distance of the remotest craft. 

On the summit a magnificent view stretched out 
before us in every direction. Away to the south and 
southwest, over the many-shaped and pictui'es(jue 
islands, the vast sea ; to the north and west the Jiills 
among which the beautiful Penobscot is lost in a con- 
fused horizon. 

Xorthward was a sea of mountains among which 
lay glittering in the sun a score of Takes and ponds-^ 
the mirrors ])robably of tVie Titaivs, \\ko dwelt in this 
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rock-tossed land — Mt. Desert rock, twentv-five miles 
away — a speck of dust on the waters — in one direction, 
and Mount Katahdin one hundred miles away in the 
other, as a niinute notch on the lower edge of the blue 
dome. Aw^ay yonder the Camden Hills lay along as a 
dark and ragged fringe just above the sea line. 

The day was all that could be desired. 

My companions were a charming trio. 

The view seemed to embrace a world in itself. 

We gazed first in one direction and then another, 
pointing out to each other this and that object of inter- 
est, ne sat down with our backs against a boulder, 
reUc of the once arctic climate, of the glacial ])eriod, of 
this now temperate zone, monument of a time when 
Somes Sound was what Spitzbergen is to-day. Eye 
and limb rested, we clambered about among the huge 
and splintered rocks and took up another line of vision. 
Exhausting sight and comment, we took still another 
view. 

" Where," I inquired, " was it that the famous Maria 
Therese de Gregoire brought her family to take pos- 
session of her sixty thousand acres of inheritance T 

" Over there, near Hull's Cove," answered one of the 
party, " but not a descendant of her household is now 
to be found." 

''And they call this place Adam's Grave, do they ? " 
said Irene, in a humorous vein. "Well, Adam \vas 
laid away high and dry, it would seem. We must ad- 
vertise Mr. TAvain that his alleged discovery of the 
last resting-place of our great projenitor should be 
fortified by fresh evidence. Certainly this is the more 
probable cemetery." 

" I would like to rest at last in just such a place as 
this — up above the mephitic vapors of the world, the 
song OT the ocean always ringing in my ears," said 
Martha, seriously. 

" And down yonder there in that low, flat region 
there is the place they call Eden," I added. "There could 
have been neither poet nor poesy in these parts at 
that christening." 
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( )ur talk, through the fatigue of our feet, was get- 
ting tired. It became ejaculatoiy, spasmodic and dis- 
connected. 

Coming at last ujx)n a spot of mountain grass and 
deep dry moss, we all lay down on our elbows, dis- 
posmg our persons as gracefully as the circumstancia 
would allow. Mr. AUyn occupied himself in chewing 
a si)ire of coarse grass. Irene toyed with an old Indian 
charm, which she picked up a week or two before, and 
lazily played toss and catch with it. Martha's head 
rested on her hand and her eyes seemed turned inward. 
I was gazing in a dreamy way on the faces and forms 
of these strangers, and .wondering if in some natural 
manner I could lead them to talk of the wealthy fami- 
lies of Baltimore. All of us were silent. 

It is pleasant to be silent now and then, even with 
friends about vou. 

" ]V[artha, a penny for your thoughts," said Irene. 

" I will tell mine truly and without evasion," replied 
Martha, ''if you will aU do the same. There, now, is it 
a challenge ? " 

Irene hesitated in a bantering way. So did Mr. 
Allyn. So did I. At last, however, we agreed to the 
proposal. Martha begun the confession. 

" I was thinking of Eternity. Not the Eternity of 
the theologians, but the eternal years of God — of the . 
universe, out of which the cosmos grew as a feather 
grows on a bird's wing. And I thought of the time 
— what is time? — when God was, but there was no 
cosmos — no sun, no earth, no sky, no sea. I seemed 
to be standing somewhere in mid-space and looking on 
as the earth took its watery form, and as the mountains 
leaped out to make bounds for the sea, and then I slid 
swifter than light to the ])resent, to the vast waters 
yonder and these gigantic piles around us, and I seemed 
to hear a voice which said, 'Order and the primal 
Chaos still wrestle with each other!' — Don't look so 
frightened, Harry. To tell the truth, when I dropped 
down on this delightful moss I feU asleep for a mmute 
and in the short space 1 dreaTti^d^Te^iv^^Vj «.s I told you." 
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"I am glad you were asleep, Martha," said Mr. 
Jlyn. If you had been awake and " 

"And you don't know she's like that when she's 
wake, Harry ? " said Irene. 

" Before and after my dream I was thinking of the 
adians who hunted on this very spot, and of tne poor 
esuits who doubtless clambered up hither in order to 
)ok as far as possible toward their native land. And 
lierein lies a problem for the mental philosopher. Now, 
rene, it is your turn." 

" WeU," said Irene, after two or three minutes of 
umorous protest and glittering badinage, " Miss Leon- 
rd will not think me rude (as we are committed to a 
ana fide confession) when I answer that I was not 
hinking of Jesuits or Turks, or Oteheitans or Penob- 
cx)t Indians, or of duty or of the dignity of life — more 
hame to me perhaps — but just and simply this, that 
b is very nice to have a foot like the dainty pedal for- 
mation which is creeping out there from Miss Leonard's 
kirts, and that luxuriant brown hair — there, it isn't 
air to Miss Leonard, and I break my promise." Irene 
dded: 

" Miss Leonard, I hope you will have an easier task 
han I had. This telling one's thoughts is not always 
good form.' " 

I made my confession. I said: " I was thinking how 
auch you all had contributed to make the day, so far, 
>ass in a most agreeable manner. From you my 
houghts naturally went away to Baltimore, your 
lome, which I have neter visited — its place histori- 
aUy in the settlement of this country, the great Lord 
Jaltimore, a Catholic whom all Protestants love and 
evere and the reputation of your city as being 
he most religious city on this continent, that 
s to say in the world. And then I fell to pictur- 
ng society there, and wondered if the old famil- 
es — the Georges, the McCoys, the Bentons and the 
errolds, maintained yet their reputations for honor, 
wealth and intelligence, or whether, as in Boston, the 
rheel of fortune puts nnclerinost the loitier oiife'S^ oi ^ 
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former generation. That is honorjide^ It is so coiDQr 
nion-place that I had no temptation, beyond ordinary 
reserve, to invent something in its place. 

'" An insinuation, or a warning — which. Miss 
Leonard i '" 

" Neither," I replied gayly. 

" Young ladies," said Mr. AUyn, I am eager to tell 
my thoughts. And I think you will see why. I was 
thinking that mountain air is a wonderful whetstone 
to the a])i>etite, and wondering whether I might not 
slip away and have that hamper brought to this spot, 
and asking myself which of the ladies present could ; 
probably make the best cup of coflfee ; ana thence by a 
proleptical condition of mind, I was thinking how 
much finer the scenery of land and water is when 
seen through the aromatic and delicately puflfed fumes 
of a first class Havana. Forgive me, my friends, for 
being materialistic." And on Mr. Allyn went for the 
hamper. . 

I see no necessity for making an inventory of the 
contents of that hamper. They came. We saw. They 
disappeared. 

1 have often noticed that a hungry person is a 
better listener than talker at the beginning of a ban- 
quet. I have noticed that philanthropy at such a 
moment draws in, so to speak, from the periphery of 
the human family to a single individual denominated 
ego. I have seen poesy fold her wings and outdo 
Ovid's metamorphoses, and Parnassus as cold and bare 
and deserted as Green Mountain in December at such a 
moment. I have seen Cupid tuck away his bow and 
arrow, looking for all the world like a countrv bumkin 
with a cotton umbrella under his arm. I have seen 
Venus exchange her accustomed glances for a look of 
famine for a minute or two, not to say longer. 

It was in some such strains as these that Mr. Allyn 
indulged, while, after lunch, we were sipping our coffee. 
He went on to say : 

" Ladies, I was rather abrupt a few moments since. 
You will pardon me. I was in tbe ante-^randial con- 
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311 in which, if the labor has been ffreat and the 
has been long, even the best of the numan family 
lot appear to advantage. 

'Permit me, before I light my cigar, to thank Miss 
nard for her pleasant allusion to Lord Baltimore.* 
Mary landers are all proud that we had a beginnin;^ 
onorable. We like to remember that the idea (h 
dy of conscience got its first foothold in this con- 
nt, that is to say, its first foothold in the Christian 
Id, in Catholic Maryland, unless Rhode Island may 
eckoned as sharing the honor, leaving Massachu- 
5 far behind in the march of civilization. You — " 
' Harry has mounted his hobby ! give him rein, 
ry ; use the spurs." 

'Irene, chick, you are too saucy to live! Miss 
aard, you suggested that Baltimore is the most re- 
>us city in America. It is probably true, and 
ough I am no Catholic, it is no generosity in me to 
that the fact is largely due to the power of the 
lan church in that city, and everjbouy who knows 
imore knows that a large portion of its citizens 
lent for wealth and philanthropy are of tlie Catho- 
lersuasion. Take such a family as the Jerrolds, 
example — but I beg pardon, I am monopolizing the 
'^ersation." 

' Go on, I beg of you — I am greatly interested," 
id warmly. 

low deeply interested I was he could not know, 
ihe name of the Jerrolds my pulse gave a leap. I 
that, with ordinary tact on my part, Mr. Allyn 
likely to answer at least some of the questions 
perplexed me. And I did not mean to let my 
Drtunity slip. " You were about to speak of the 
herspoons ; I have heard something of them, and 
Id be glad to hear more." 

' No. I might take the Witherspoons, but I was 
it to say a word of the Jerrolds, when I found I 
about tailing into a harangue, a style of conversa- 
which I greatly dislike, and of which our little 
.e is not fond." 
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" No, Harry, it was not that, but you were rather 
engrossing the talk," said Irene in her bantering way. 

'* Irene, I despair of you," said Martha, " I always 
like to hear Harry ; suppose you take a stroll and fill 
the basket with Kerries, and you, Harry, go on." 

Of course I seconded, with some pleasant word 
which I cannot just now remember, Martha's requ^t. 

'* Irene," said her brother with mock severity, "you 
have leave of absence while I shock our friend from 
the puritan city with an exam])le of Catholic virtue! 
The Jerrold family, Miss Leonai*d, is one of the oldest 
and best in the city of Baltimore. Old Jasper Jer- 
• rold had acquired wealth in the India trade before the 
revolutionary war. Although not a politician he was 
an adviser oi the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. His wisdom and energy as well as his pa- 
triotism were called into play during the conflict in 
such a manner as to make for him a national reputa- 
tion. 

After the war, Mr. Adams, Mr. Franklin, Washing- 
ton, and in general terms, the firet men of the infant 
!ftepublic, were frequent guests at his table. Farquar, 
John Henry and James Jerrold, were as successful in 
commerce as their father. Farquar endowed the Lake 
Hospital, John founded a college ^n the state of Indi- 
ana, and James originated, and gave lar^e sums of 
money to, the reformatorj^ school located m the sub- 
urbs, besides t^ng the well-known counsellor of all 
the deserving unfortunates in Baltimore, without dis- 
tinction of race or creed. 

*' Farquar and John had no children, and their es- 
tates were divided amongst needy and distant rela- 
tives aU over the country. There was only one branch 
of the family proper left. James had one son, Far- 
quar junior, who, besides inheriting his father's 
wealth, has added to it by his own business sagacity. 
He is noted for his intelligence, liberal charities, and 
sturdy honesty. A devout Catholic and a supporter 
with open hand of the enterprises, missionary and 
johilaJithropic, of his own church, there is hardly an 
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institution in the State, of whatever creed its direc- 
tors, which has not shared to an extent greater or 
less in his benefactions. 

"Now for what you were sayinff of old families 
dying out. Farquer Jerrold, Jr., had a son, John 
Henry, and a daugnter Cynthia, but they are both dead. 
HeiTry was among the killed in a railway collision 
on the Pennsylvania Central road. Cynthia went 
abroad and died of the smallpox inVienna. And when 
Farquar Jerrold dies — he is now about fifty — one of 
most eminent of the old f^/milies will have been extin- 
guished. Families do not last more than two or three 
generations in America. There are no Washingtons, 
no Henrys, no Franklins, no Jeflfersons, no Hamutons, 
and no Hancocks. 

" Quite a lecture," said Irene archly. " Say, Harry, 
isn't there a bit of romance connected with Cynthia 
Jerrold? Didn't she marry a Count somebody, and 
have a bad time of it? At all events, I have heard 
that there was some mystery which annoyed the old 
gentleman greatly, and which he refuses to talk 
about." 

"You're partly right. Kumor said, I remember, 
that when Mr. Jerrold received intelligence of his 
daughter's death, she had been IJuried a month or two. 
I have even heard it said that, by some mystery which 
nobody outside the family can solve, two years elapsed 
before the sad event was known at the Jerrold man- 
sion." 

" Though a mere child," interposed Martha, " I re- 
member Cynthia, but not distinctly. She was quite 
beautiful. It is singular how events of no moment and 
not at all startling sometimes are recalled. x\nd I 
would like to have the psychologists assign a reason 
for nay remembering Uncle Elias saying, one day, to 
Rob ferkins: 'Oh ves! Cynthia Jerrold is beautiful 
enough, but do vou Know, Kob, there is a girl in Cav- 
endish's shop who looks enough like Cynthia to be a 
sister, only she is prettier. By Jove, she's a card! 
She's got the same beautiful teeth and no gold in 
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them.' Sav, Harry, you are learned; is it the slangy 
style, or what is it that makes an idle word like that, 
which has no meaning whatever to me, break up 
through the deposits of ten or a dozen or fifteen years . 
. — I don't know how long — in a tolerably solid mind, I 
to wit: the mind of this deponent ? " 

" We are fearfully and wonderfully made! including 
deponents of solid mind, as well as people of common 
clay," answered her brother, "and it you'll put a little 
of that fresh cream on this dish of berries, Irene, I will 
add one more to the insoluble phenomena of a human 
being ; and then I'll smoke — and meditate on all the 
puzzling questions ! " 

What I learned on the Green Mountain excursion, 
of course settled it that the Jerrold family was not a 
myth. It seemed also that only one of that family 
survived; that there was a Cynthia Jerrold, and that 
she had been sometime dead. It appeared, also, that 
there was a mystery about her death of such a nature 
that Farquar Jerrold kept the facts in the case snug 
within the walls of his own dwelling. Suppose, I said 
to myself, it should turn out that Cynthia Jerrold is 
not dead ! Is it possible that my ste|)-mother s alleged 
quarrel with her father is the mystery which is buried 
now in the old man's breast ? 

What if my instinct turn out to be mere prejudice, 
and my reasoning from falseness to falsenesses, after 
all, be logical only in part ? Could the intimation of 
the Bowker fragments fit into this supposition? I 
don't see how. Allow that it might. How could it be 
explained that my father and step-mother were so re- 
lated to the *man Vinal, that he dared to pro})ose a 
criminal scheme of some kind, and that my step- 
mother declined because she had "a scheme of her 
own." 

And how could it be true that " a daughter's suspi- 
cion" would jeopardize any schemes which an alienated 
daughter of Farquar Jerrold might have in hand? 
And why should the "scheme of her own" be men- 
tioned by Vinal in the same breath with a certain dan- 
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^'^. jerous scheme she is too shrewd to engage in ? My 
e x - journal of this date reads: 

u * * * " I have noticed, as who could help notic- 

.. ing, that my step-mother s left upper front tootti has a 

i^ speck of gold in it just above the edge. Cynthia »I (M'l'old 

had gold in her teeth. There are many j)eople who 

].'j^ have a Uttle gold filling in a front tooth. "^ There was a 

j:' girl — a tobacconist's assistant — so nearly like Cynthia 

- Jerrold in personal appearance as to arrest attention. 

What bearing can sucn a fact have on anything I am 

interested to know? And yet I somehow feel that it 

has a bearing, in spite of its absurdity. 

"The theologians have a venerable maxim, certxim est 
quia impossible. If Tertullian will allow me to put 
'etiamsi^ for ^ ^uia^^ I can almost adopt it. Why 
. Jnay not the 'impossible^ sometimes have about it a 
something — like an odor, like an attraction, like an 
electric emission, like the meaning which lies in a word- 
less sound — to make it credible? At all events I can 
more readily believe in the ' impossible^ than I can in a 
woman's life which is one half sound and true and in 
the other half a series of shameless pretenses. I may 
misread and be obliged continually to re-read the detail 
of my step-mother's history, and so in a sense do her a 
serious injustice, but my very soul teaches me that 
there is something wrong y * * -jf -jt 

About that time Mr. Vinal dined with us enfamiUs, 
He and my father in course of conversation were dis- 
cussing the utility and convenience of ciphei* letters 
and telegrams in the business world. I listened just as 
much as good manners required, and to show some 
civihty said that a cipher communication was beyond 
my knowledge. 

" Oh, it's a simple thing when you know it," said 
Vinal. "Here is a cipher from a correspondent in 
Mobile. The writer wants to tell me something im- 
}K)rtant about the cotton market. Let me read it to 
you: 

" ' The gopher infests the farms. Japan. Wash- 
ington army accounts are the fashion. The tide is up 
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on Cranberry Island. There is a spot on the Dutch 
flag. Not Koomis but cow's milk.' '^ 

He handed me the dateless, signatureless letter to 
inspect, and went on to tell me what it meant — what, 
I did not hear. My whole mind was taken off by my 
surprise, and my endeavor to prevent a suspicion of it 
on his part. The handwriting it was which absorbed 
me — the very unmistakable handwriting of the garden 
letter, of the poodle-dog woman. 

He was lying to me in the coolest manner. 

This confirmed my suspicion that Vinal was con- 
nected with Mrs. Bowker in some matter, and that 
matter was secret. My step-mother was connected with 
Mrs. Bowker in a matter that was also secret. Did it 
follow that my step-mother and Vinal had some secret 
relations to each other? Vinal had a scheme which 
smelt of crime. My step-mother knew about it, for she ' 
refused to share in it. My step-mother had a " scheme 
of her own," and Vinal knew about that. Wasn't it 
probable that Mi's. Bowker knew about both? I I'e- 
solved to watch closely for signs of intelligence between 
my elegant, serene, sweet-mannered, clever step-mother 
and this adroit, beak-nosed and fox-eved adventurer. 

My father knew that Vinal was doin^or proposing ' 
to do something which was unlawful, why didii't he 
denounce him? Or, if it were none of his business* to 
denounce him, why did he have such a character at his 
table ? Could it be that unawares he had put his foot j 
into some snare set by Vinal, and was so far compro- j 
mised that apparent friendship with him was the sjifer 
course? This I was quite sure of — if my poor father 
was weak in some particulars, he was in no way crim-' 
inal. 
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CAPTAIN PILCHARD. 



Bar Harbor afforded me a fine opportunity to 
idulge in one of my favorite pleasures — '' ooat-riding " 
hey call it down on the coast. For three or four years 
had practiced rowing. I had also learned to manage 
sail-ooat quite well. On the Charles River and on 
iake George I had learned to handle the oars. At 
fantasket and at Swamscot and Martha's Vinevard I 
;ad become so well used to the behavior of a boat in 
he wind and in the oceian swell, that I had no hesita- 
ion, the weather being fair, in putting straight out to 
ea as far as I was inclined to go, and then coming 
>ack with the wind and tide. 

At Bar Harbor I rowed but rarely although I had 
i neat little scull, weighing perhaps only eighty or one 
mndred pounds, and " stiff as a meeting-house," to use 
he sailor phrase of the region. I preferred to sail. 

During the first montn after my arrival I sailed 
nth. any boatman who at the moment happened to 
e waiting for a fare, provided his boat was a tolerably 
ood one. Out in the harbor I had often passed a trig 
nd splendid little sloop-rigged cutter that filled my 
imi-nautical eye. One day I fell upon this boat at the 
iers. She was perhaps twenty-two feet in length, with 
ist the breadth of beam, and just the lateral sheer to 
lake her a good sailor, and easy on the water. Her 
last was stepped well forward, and gave her a great 
readth of canvas. She carried a single jib to help 
er round on her heel when coming about in a light 
-^ind, and a gaff-topsail to make more canvas when it 
light be needed. She was well ballasted, as I after- 
rard found, having not a pound too little ot too TOxxaYv, 
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She was named " The Escape." She was first named 
'' The Kawn," but her owner proudly told me that he 
changed it to the " Escape," because she run away 
from all craft of her class tnat attempted to keep along 
side. ^ 

The boatman was a short, well set man, apparently 
forty -five years old. And although his manners were 
rough they were kindly ; and goodness and trust- 
worthiness were written in every line of his bronzed 
face. 

The day was clear and as fine as it could be, with a 
good spanliing breeze from the southwest. With a 
sudden impulse to take a long run, I asked 

" Could you take me down as far as the Cranberry 
Islands ? " 

" Nuthin' easier, marm. Th' tide sarves. This 'ere 
minnatoor sou-wester is agin us a-^oin' out, but I 
reckin it'll hold tuU two or three this arternoon, an' 
we'll hev wind an' tide ter brinff us in. I'll hev ter 
make a good stretch down th' bay. It'll be a little 
rough outside. Kin you stand it, marm ? and' mebbe 
a little cool, ef yer hamt canvas enough o' yer own. * 

" I've plenty of wraps " I replied, " and I don't 
mind a little sea. I am ready." 

''An' nobuddy with yer, marm! "he asked with 
surprise. 

'' Nobody but you. Captain Pilchard " (for he had 
already told me his name) I said gaily, as sure of his 
honest heart as though I had known him a dozen years. 

We slid out between the Porcupines, and in five 
minutes we were on the larboard tack, the sheet close- 
hauled and the boatman keeping the Escape snug to 
the wind, and heading for Schoodic Island. I was 
comfortably fixed in the stern-sheets near Captain 
Pilchard. 

" She's too close-hauled ter show her best pints jest 
now, marm, but mebbe you kin see how she chaws inter 
th' wind." 

" She behaves splendidly," I said. I had already 
noticed that instead of f auing to Yeew^Yd^ the Escape 
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.ffained on her line of departure, and I added, " I should 
feel pretty safe in this boat on a lee shore." 

"That air shows you're a knowing one, marm, it 
dooz. Fur that air is just the fax, — look out, marm, 
an' jibe, now, when the feathers of thet air sea cums 
aboard." He had hardly got the words out of his 
mouth before I received my first Bar Harbor ducking. 
But it was a small affair. 

" Durn'd ef I aint ashamed of being kort so clumsy 
like in a cap-full o' wind like this 'ere. ' Twan't the 
fault of th' Escape no how. Thet air thing ain't done 
mor'n once in a day wen I'm a steerin, onlem ther's a 
gale a blowin', then its mighty hard for a skipper ter 
keep his boat dry. She'll ride a leetle easier on th' 
starboard tack." 

I enjoyed the sailing immensely. I seemed to leave 
everything disagreeable and questionable behind me 
there in Bar Harbor. There was an almost intoxicating 
sense of triumph which I always feel in a good boat 
until the novelty is worn off a little. We were getting 
more and more a view of the Mt. Desert shore. Al- 
ready we could see Schooner Head, and close to it on 
the left looking sea- ward, Newport Mountain, and just 
to the left of that Green Mountain. 

I was more than usually impressed with the pecuU- 
arity of this coast line. On the entire sweep of the 
Atlantic from Florida to the Kennebeck, the land and the 
sea meet each other almost on a level, a marsh rising . 
up into dry ground, or a shelving beach mediating be- 
tween the land and the ocean. From the Kennebeck 
northward the gentle slope disappears, and the land 
approaches the sea in battle array, erecting great head- 
lands and long mnges of sheer precipices to estop 
the invader, until at last, as here, the mountains them- 
selves come down to look upon the sea and i)lant their 
rocky heights face to face with the mighty deep. 

We made way to windward so fast that we jmssed^ 
Schoodic with good wide sea-room between us. The 
island was astern, perhaps, two or three miles, and well 
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on our larboard quarter, when the wind hauled a little 
fron^ southwest to south. 

Captain Pilchard (everybody's Captain who sails a 
boat) noticed the change immediately. 

" Thet'll shorten up this 'ere larburd tack consider- 
bul. Th' sooner we 'bout ship th' better. Now marm, 
w'en I put the helium do\vn, you take car'. Jest 
squatt down ri^ht on th' carpit and don't git up till 
she's done a shiverin' in the wind, fur ef thet air boom 
shud hit wen it flops over 'twoud be all day wi yer, 
an' preliai)s Davy Jones locker." 

Oh ! never mind me, Captain," I said, " I understand 
all about it." 

The Escape answered the helm as quick as thought. 
In less time than it takes to write it she was turning on 
her heel against the wind and falling off for her new 
course. In two minutes more her nose was pointing 
straight for Cranberry Islands, and the little craft was 
bounding forward like a fiery steed. , 

" What a traveler you have here. Captain," I said 
in delight. 

" W al now she's goin' some ; but this ere aint th' 
Escape's best pint. This wind ^ives 're a fair ter 
midcfling chance. But I want th' wmd on 'er quarter— 

t'ust a leetle, marm, ter get th' most out o' her. Some 
)oats runs best afore th' wind, an' some with th' wind 
abeam, and some with the wind a little aft o' th' beam. 
Its jest accordin' to the build of th' critter, you see. 
Some thinks ennybody kin build a boat, but, 'taint so. 
I've been a-boating alon^ this 'ere coast, man an' boy, 
mor'n thirty years, an'^ I whittled out th' partem 
of the Escape myself o' winter nights. Wen we give 
Cranberry Islands th' slip th' wind '11 be right, and 
ye'U think yer rid in' on a streak o' lightnin.' 

I liked to see the old man's enthusiasm for his boat- 
She was to him like a thorough-bred mare. He talked 
of her, and to her as though she had blood in her 
, veins, as though she snuffed the air, and waited for his 
words. He was proud of her clean lines and (in that 
neighborhood) matchless speed. 
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We run into a little sheltered cove on the larger 
Cranberry, and let the boat slide up on a small jmtch 
of sandy beach with which Pilchard seemed thor- 
oughly familiar. 

"A buddy gits kinder cramped in. a craft no big- 
ger'n the Escape," said the skipper. " You'll want ter 
stretch yerself, mebbe, not to mention how hungiy 
the sea-air makes city folks." 

Thereupon, opening a little cuddy just against the 
boat's stem, Pilchard drew out a tin coffee pot, a bot- 
tle of cream, a small bag of biscuit, and a half of a 
cold tongue, neatly packed in a box apparently made 
for the purpose, and stepped ashoi'e. 

" Not yit, marm, lemme pull' er up, so's not ter wet 
yer feet." 

He "pulled her up," fastening the painter to a 
rock, and in a few minutes the conee pot was steam- 
ing away on a bed of coals. 

My taking so long a run as a visit to Cranberry Is- 
lands was qmte bejrond my purpose when I went clown 
to the boat harbor in the mornmg. I intended only 
to sail about for an hour and return home. 

The sight of the trig little craft probably originated 
the sudden impulse for a longer reach. I had made, 
therefore, no provision for a lunch, and was not at all 
sorry that my skipper had provided something to ap- 
pease hunger. 

" How happens it. Captain Pilchard, that you have 
all these good things at hand so fortunately just 
now ? " 

" Wal, yer see I allers goes prepar'd. Sometimes I 
gits kort in the fog comin' up sudding, an' holdin' on 
unmerciful, afore I kin git a squint through't. An' I 
always was a good feeder. An' a bite an' a pipe 
makes me more patient like. Sometimes I gits bela- 
tid, wind and tide agin me, an' I hev to heave to tull 
the tide turns, an' I Kin beat up agin the wind. An' 
then sometimes I takes a lot thet gits mighty hungry 
aid havn't no feed baskets wi' em." 
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I was hungry and I ate heartily. " You have al- 
' ways lived at Mt. Desert, Captain Pilchard," I asked. 

*" Wal, y is putty much. I wus born at Somesville, ' 
an' haint ben far away 'cept at sea. I went cabin boy 
one trip ter New Orleans an' Liverpool, ship Nancy, of 
Boston. An' I wus afore th' mast m th' ship Galen ter 
Calcutta ; an' I've be'n ter th' banks perhaps nigh en- 
ter ten or a dozen summers, an' I wus mate on a 
coaster, th' Priscilla from Eastport ter Boston ; but 
ever since Mt. Desert has bin a kind o' drag net fur 
travelers I've be'n a boatman. Thar haint no spot 
hereabouts that I don't know eggzactly whar I am in 
the darkest night that ever was, an' whut th' soundins 
an' th' currents be. Ef I know'd haf ez much 'bout 
th' way ter heaven ez I do 'bout th' channels an' 
sunken rocks of this 'ere ragged coast, I'd sail in at 
last, mebbe, in good shape." 

" Oh, you'll sail in. Captain Pilchard," I ventured 
to say, " you've been a good honest man, I have no 
doubt, and ready to help those who were in need of 
you." 

" Ez ter thet, marm, I've be'n tolerbul square, an' I 
hain't no drunkard nor never wus, no dirty-mouthed 
swearer, nor never wus, no thief, nor never wus, an' I 
never said no hard words ter my Mary Ann ; but yer 
see, ther's a heap mor'n thet in a human critter, an' I 
never hed no great chance fur larnin', an' prehaps 
I'll miss th' main channel." 

" God is good and merciful and — " 

"True," he replied without allowing me to finish,' 
"but it don't follow thet I'll git safe ashore enny mor'n 
it follered thet them air misurble critters aboard th' 
Dolphin got ashore last winter wen she pounded on 
Duck Island ledge. It seems ez how it orter foller, 
but somehow it don't." 

"Well, we shaU understand these things better by 
and by." 

"Mebbe." 

"Don't your parson tell you so?" 

" Waly he talks r'ligion purty fair, but r'ligion kinder 
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)thers me, it dooz. Ther's so many sexes. Th' Bap- 
sts is all fur water an 'I'm not agin water, but it don t 
',em ter fit inter nuthin' speritooal ; jest ez ef ter wash 
i' main deck 'ud keep a gaflf-topsle from a-splittin' or 
ship from a-leakin'. Ther's th' 'Piscopal sex thinks 
li^ion's no 'count onless mebbe th' parsin wears a 
hite gown, jest ez ef a man cudn't speak th' truth in 
is natral does." 

The old man stopped. I urged him to go on. 
if ter saying it was "presumptions in him who was 
no scollard " to say his mind, he ventured to add : 

" Then ther's th' Univarseller sex, what has a meetin' 
ver'n Surry. I've nuthin' agin' them nuther, but I 
arn't see no sense in a puttiir of light-'ouses or boys 
ong shore, wen ef yer run unter a reef th' ship cam't 
Teak up, or ef yer scuttle 'er she'll sail right uj) ter th' 
lier, ef it blows a West Ingy harricane ; an' the Cal- 
iners, wall, they say ef it's detarmined to take yer 
titer port, th' Lord lle'U take yer in wherer or no ; an' 
f lie don't want yer, yer'll go a smashin' onter a lee 
hore spite of all yer kin do." 

The old man stopped again, but by a little strategy 
led him along, as I was quite interested, now ho had 
>egun, in getting his simple and unlearned view of the 
eligious world. He went on : 

"Then ther's th' Methodys-, my folks wus raised 
ifethodys, an' I've nuthin' agin them^ but yer see they 
loller ez ef they wus a speaKin' ter th' Lord in a gale 
i' wind, an' goes inter trances an' sich like, an' prac- 
yses backslidin'. But I've got partly outer th' dol- 
Lums ez they say- I'll jest tell yer, ez ver seem ter 
rant ter know, how I got th' ship inter th' wind." 

"Go on, Captain," I said, "I'd like to hear." He 
rent on : 

"Sez I ter Mary Ann, only last winter, sez I, 
ther's heaps o'nonsense in th' sexes, an' I reckin 'em 
>urty much like sea biscuit in th' same bar'l.' Sez I, 
ther's heaps o' good in 'em tu. An' wen I see th' 
calawags wat mixes in among 'em, I say ter myself 
her sh'ud be chaff in th' wheat ; aiV weiv 1 ^\t^'%\ys»^dL 
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with them that's a-hollerin', an' iireg'lar off an' on, or a 
backslidin', w'y, I sez, 'they're bad enuflf now, an' wat 
w'uld they be ef they hadn't no r'ligion at all? My 
mother was a ral pyus 'ooman, but wat allers teched 
me wus thet she wus ez good ez she wnis pyus.' Now, 
sez I ter Mary Ann, wen I see all th' sexes a sailin' th' 
same general course, it don't signify thet some of 'em 
air riggei^l like a ship, an some of 'em like a brig,' an' 
some of 'em like a hemaf odite, an' some of 'em like a 
schooner, an' some with unly a jury mast, an' some of 
'em a' locking like thunder, and some of 'em manned 
by ignorant land-lubbers — it stans ter reason ther's 
some ])ort out yonder, thet's sartin. Now, sez I, Mary 
Ann, ef you'll go with me we'll git abord th' Methodys, 
an' Mary Ann she said, 'jest ez you say' — an' we 
lined 'em, an' we feel a sight better'n we did afore." 
The old boatman choked a little as he added, "An' 
we'll soon land on Canaan's happy shore ! " 

Captain Pilchard was silent a moment and then he 
went on again. " I don't mean nuthin' agin th' other 
sexes. I w'uld a jined th' Calviners, but yer see I 
culdn't stan' it ter tbink th' all-seein' Eye wus a spyin' 
roun' ter see wat He culd lay up a^in' me, an' a settin' 
traps jest fur a pore sinner ter fall inter 'em. 

Th' Methodys talks thet air way sometimes, but 

fin'rally he makes out thet it hurts th' Almijghty terri- 
le wen we gits a doin' mean things. A' ginrally he 
makes out ez ef th' Almighty wuz a lookin' round, not 
like them Boston perleece, sech ez come ter Mt. Desart 
oflf an' on, but ter car' fur us wen, drat it ! we's tu bUn' 
ter car' fur ourselves." , 

Here is an unlettered sailor repeating in another 
dialect what Wesley, if report be true, once said to 
Whitfield, "Your God is my devil," was my thought, 
but Vih I was not a theologian I only ventured to say 
that all ( hristians believe in the tender and painstaking 
goodness of God. Pilchard seemed to have something 
more on his mind, and at last, with a little management 
on my part, it came out. 

" Yer see," he said, " th' Methodys air liberal hke, 
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fur yer camt liv, yer know, ef yer tu sot. Parsin Jiil- 
lins he preached affin' breakin' Sunday, but he wuz 
reasonable like. ' It^ God's day,' sez he, ' an' ver musn't 
do no boatin' thet day ef yer kin help It ! \i a com- 

E'ny of sununerers wants ter sail along kinder cjuiet 
ke, wy I carnt jedge a boatman wat takes 'em out a 
Sunday,' sez he. 

" That's sens'ble like, fur th' ffood Lord bids us 'am 
th' bread we pray fur, an' Sunday is a most allers a 
time thet summerin' folks want a boat. Wat's a Prov- 
idence ter th' pore man carn't be a sin." 

A half hour later the Escape was driving through 
the water at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour. 
I was at the helm. I begged Pilchard to give me the 
rudder lines, and after some hesitation he aid so, and I 
kept them till we landed at the Pier. When we were 
about three miles from Cranberry Islands a boat crossed 
the bow of the Escape within easy hailing distance. 
On board were four men, one of whom in the stern 
sheets I at once and clearly recognized. It was Mr. 
Vinal. The boat's course was seaward. 

" WTio are those people. Captain Pilchard ? " I 
asked. 

" Oh, besides Jem Sprole they be three men ez hev 
built a little shanty on Duck Island. One of 'em is a 
minin' chap, an' is a lookin' fur coi)per. One is a sarch- 
in' fur some oncommon seaweed, an' t'other man's — I 
dunno wat he is, a gittin' of his health, I guess. He's 
the one with a queer nose an' eyes like a gimlet." 

All at once Pilchard jumped from his seat in a high 
state of excitement, exclaiming, "drat th' scoundrill! I 
knows thet scalawag! I knows 'im! He's th' feller, 
by th' holy Mo^es, he is! It's jest come ter me! Two 
marline spikes never looked more alike. He's th' same. 
Vinam, no Vinal, he is jest now. Then he wuz Prefes- 
sor Stams, a — ?i — a, I disremember th' name — th' men 
thet goes 'round a poundin' th' rocks an' a tellin' how 
old th' 'arth be, an' how 'twus put into shape." 

"What is the matter, prays" I asked, greatly sur- 
prised at the boatman's benaviour. And with some- 
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thing more than surprise I was about to ask further 
how it happened that he knew anything of Vinal ; but 
it occurred to me instantly that I might, in so doing, 
give an impression that I myself knew this man. 

'' Wy, marm, I be takin' that Vinal out ter Duck 
Island two or tliree times this 'ere season. An' ev'ry 
time it seemed same ez it do wen summat happins thet 
yer've dreamt of, but I hedn't no 'spicion thet he wus 
an okl customer. Last year he iiad red hair, an' a 
blazin' liaf -circle wound jest abaft his right eye; but 
he lied them eyes, an' thet air nose. Good Lord, 
marm, they give 'im away, thet's sartin. Yer see, 
marm — " 

All at once Pilchard stopped, gave an anxious look 
towards the receding boat, and then at me, muttered 
something which I could not distinctly catch, and then 
said, 

" I don't know yer, manii, an' haint no call to git 
me an' Mary Ann outer th' rocks. A heap o' trouble 
sometimes comes, yer know, ter folks thet air knowin' 
too much 'bout some sort o' fish. Now, marm, I 
hadn't orter said wat I did, an' ef thar's honor 'mong 
rich folks ez is 'mong pore sea-farin' folks, yer'U jest 
never mention wat I wus a yarnin'; and ef yer've a 
mind to prevent an' ole boatman from bein' oneasy, 
yer'U batten down th' hatches right here, an' give yer 
word fur it. It come on me sudding, yer see." 

What Pilchard had said ah'eady — ^to the effect that 
last year Vinal was at Mt. Desert in disguise — of 
course startled me and gave rise to the very serious 
question as to the reasons he might have for living in- 
cog, in such a place, and I desired, if possible to laiow 
more. At the same time my eagerness to sift Vinal 
must not be suspected, at least just then. I replied 
therefore to the old boatman : 

"Give yourself no uneasiness. Captain Pilchard, on 
account of anything you have said in my hearing. It 
is quite possible that you are, for the moment, the dupe 
of your imagination. Mistaken identity is by no 
means of infrequent occurrence. But that is neither 
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here nor there. Who your customers were last year, 
and who this Mr. Vinal is, are matters in which I mav 
be supposed to take no interest. You need fear noth- 
ing from me. 

In a few minutes I added : " And yet I have just 
the least curiosity to know why a gentleman of Mr. 
Vinal's reputation (for I have heam of him) shoukj 
wish to live behind a mask for several weeks among 
the visitors of this summer resort. I will therefore 
promise not to speak of this occurrence, nor allude to 
it directly or indirectly, until you shall give me leave ; 
and I ask you not to reveal your supposed discovery 
of the identity of Professor Stearns and Mr. Vinal at 
present, nor at all until you have spoken to me about 
it. A woman's cm'iosity," I said with a toss of the 
head and little laughter in my voice, " is fed by small 
events, and it is possible that, if mine should ripen my 
thought may be of some use to you." 

"I'll lay a week's fares thet yer'll keep yer word, 
marm. I'll down anker an' turn in on thet, ez they 
say. An' I don't mind tellin' yer, now, thet th' day 
alter the red-headed Professor Stearns left fur parts 
unknown, th' perleece wus here a lookin' fur a rogue of 
some kind. But yer see, he'd slipped his cables an' 
wus off soundins." 

Although I had suspected that Vinal might be 
capable of almost any wicked and perilous undertaking, 
this sudden declaration of Pilchard alarmed me. The 
man who dined with us, now and then, and with whom 
my father seemed unfortunately to have some connec- 
tion, was probably a person in search of whom officers 
had already been abroad. 

It was certain both from his character and from 
what I heard in my hill-side retreat, that my father did 
not share Vinal's shameful schemes, whatever they 
might be. But it was disgraceful and humilitating 
l)eyond degree to be mixed up wi£h such a man in any 
way whatever. 

And might not my father's knowledge of the crim- 
inal course of a man who, at least by some, must be 
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supposed to be his friend, bring him under suspicion- 
even if it should not bring him within the grip of the 
law i Might not some crisis be at hand ? The police, 
even a year ago, were in search for this man. 

Might not detectives be at that very moment among 
the visitors at Bar Harbor? And if Captain Pilchara 
had recognized Vinal, why might not some one else do 
the same ( All these thoughts troubled me more than 
I can say. But l)efore we reached the pier I was fully 
resolved to show, neither by word or bearing, that any- 
thing unusual had occurred. 

Mv father chided me in the mildest manner for 
going on so long a trip alone with the boatman. My 
step-mother said, in her sweetest manner, that I must 
not allow my eccentricity — my boating habits had 
been usually described by this term — to bring my 
maidenly delicacy into question ! I thought her remark 
in bad taste and positively silly. But anxious as I 
was, in view of what had transpired to keep myself 
well in hand, I laughed quite merrily, and gave the 
household a silhouette of my honest Captain Pilchard. 

'" I recognize him," said my father. " Isn't his boat 
The Escape? I thought so. Vinal and I have had 
several runs with him this season. A skillful sailing 
master he is. I shan't be anxious about you when you 
are with him in his little water witch." 

My father spoke so kindly to me that it renewed 
the question that had often thrust itself upon me:— 
whetner it was not my duty to ask him boldly who 
Vinal was — to tell him what I overheard in my retreat, 
and if he should attempt to put me off, to demand an 
answer to my interrogatories. I refrained from doing 
so, because I feared that, to give me any satisfaction at 
all, he would be obliged, if not to tell me^ to give me 
ground for suspecting, something which he was 
studiously concealing from me about my step-mother. 

Suppose he should intimate that I must enjoy my 
youth an:l fortune and not interest myself in his private 
affairs! would not the case be all the worse? Must 
there not be some reason why he allowed a probable 
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criminal like Vinal to associate with him, other than 
the habit gentlemen have of refusing to see the faults 
of those with whom some profitable business brings 
them into contact. If, without hinting even at any- 
thinff I had learned from Captain Pilchaix:!, I should 
tell him plainly that I myseli believed Vinal to be a 
totally bad and dangerous man, and beg him to shake 
him oflf before it was too late, might I not so work 
upon his fears of being compromisecl, first or last, that 
he would at all costs break with the scoundrel ! 

On the other hand, migM I not hring him into 
i/rovhlef 

I -was sorely perplexed. My father had kept me at 
arm's length :6*om tne day he brought my stej)-motlier 
into the house. I could not approach him as I could if 
our relations had been different, if we talked much 
with each other. I knew not what I ought to do. I 
did know my duty in one particular ; and I resolved to 
do it. I would be false to myself if I did not bear up 
and keep myself — in nerve and heart — ready to endure 
anything, and to do anything, if it should chance that 
anything at some right moment could be done. 

My journal for the evening reads: 

* * * "I have prayed. 1 and thousands of others 
Boy prayers every day. Once in a great while we 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A YACHT EXCURSION TO VALLEY COVE. 

I liave related at a greater length than I should 
otherwise have done, mv ''run" down to the Cran- 
berrv Islands, because I lifee to review the circumstances 
in wliich I begun an acquaintance — I may say a friend- 
ship^ — with honest Captain Pilchard. 

I had been the guest of the Allyns, and, as I en- 
joyed their society and desired them to be my guests 
in return, I projected a little excursion to Valley Cove. 
Captain Pilchard assured me that The Escape would 
amply accommodate our little party. I had sent a 
messenger down to engage board and lodging for a day 
and a night, and longer if it should be desired, for four 
persons; and my factotum had found accommodation 
in the house of a widow living near the site of the old 
Mission with her only son, a young man of about 
twenty summers. 

We left the Pier not far from ten o'clock in the 
morning, Avith a slight breeze abeam. The day was 
clear, here and there a white cloud only breaking the 
monotony of the otherwise transparent dome, ^ow 
and then the wind died away for a few moments, and 
the mainsail flapped idly as the boat rocked on the 
always present swell of the sea. The tide was running 
out, ana we had no fear of drifting on the ragged 
shore. The threatened cahn, however, did not come. 
On the contrary, the breeze stiffened a little, and we 
run along very nicely, remai'king on the features of 
this most marvelous coast, and on the numerous 
yachts that in all directions were gliding along on their 
different courses as quietly as we. 

To us the gentleness of the elements was a god-send. 
With a strong wind and a considerable sea, the 
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voyager is obliged to give a wide berth to objects of 
interest which he may wish to see near at hand. We 
were able to glide within a stone's throw of the wall 
which rises a sneer precipice four or five hiuuh'ed feet, 
and makes the seaside foot of Newi)ort Mountain. We 
sailed almost into the enormous Fents in the lofty roclvs 
which, with wind from the sea and a returning tide, 
make Schooner Head a series of tremendous cataracts. 

My guests had never been to Anemone Cave. We 
made an easy landing there and were fortunate enough 
to capture a single specimen of the beautiful animal 
sea-flower which gave this cave its name. We spent a 
pleasant hour wandering about in that locality. As we 
passed Thunder Cave, in place of thunder, there was 
to be heard only the dull moan of the sea. And so we 
glided along, diverting ourselves by pointing out this 
and that object of especial interest, speculating on the 
epoch of this coast upheaval, the moods of old ocean, 
repeating Whittier and others who have sung of 
mountain and sea, making conundrums, singing 
snatches of song, guessing from what part of the 
country the ever passing boat loads of passengers 
belonged, telling di^eams, drinking in aU the \\^ile 
great draughts of life, and saying for the hundredth 
time as naturally as though it were the first time — 
"how delightful this is." 

Passing inside Bear Island, and leaving Greening's 
Island on our left, we took the flood tide up into 8omes 
Sound, and just grazing Manchester Point, we sli])ped 
through the picturesque birch-Uned narrows, and pass- 
ing Ffying Mountain, landed in our place of destination 
—Valley Cove. 

The widow was ready to receive us. The cottage 
was absolutely and in all respects at our disposal, Mrs. 
Gordon informed us. 

" You have room enough for us all ? " I inquired. 

"You shall see." And with that she showed me 
two pleasant and comfortable rooms opening into each 
other, for the Misses AUyn and myself, over the hall- 
way a dormer-lighted little eight-by-ten room for Mr. 
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Allvn, and at the extreme rear of the house a 
closet for Captain Pilchard. 

"But Avliat will vou do for yourself and son? We 
have taken all the lodgino^ rooms." 

" You need not be troubled about that. We knov 
how to shift for ourefflves." 

I had ])rojeeted this excursion in part, to be sure, for |- 
the ])leasure of it, but mainly to be with the AUvnsfor 
a day or two in necessarily close and familiar relations, 
in the ho])e that if they Icnew more of the mysterious |- 
death of (Vnthia Jerrold it might escaj^ them, "if I were 
sufficiently adroit in directing our conversation. On 
the tii'st day I was disappointed ; nothing came of my 
plan. 

That evening, I remember, I regretted my associar 
tion with those interesting people. 1 had noticed some- 
thing during the day in the manner of Mr. Allyn which 
was not altogether agreeable. His assiduous attentions 
were, of coui^se, only the acts of a well-bred and gallant 
gentleman, but several times I noticed, now a timid, 
or almost awkward and then again for a moment a bold 
and almost fiery politeness which disturbed me a little. 

We rose early the next morning to catch the glint 
of the sun on Dog Mountain, as he shot his first arroNN'S 
over the range on the eastern shore of the Sound. 

At Captain Pilchard's suggestion, we slipped across 
the Sound and took our firet sunrise view of Dog Moun- 
tain from the op])osite shore, and then nearer and nearer 
views, until we lay under the sheer battlement touching 
the sky at least six hundred feet above us. On the 
evening before the Cove lay in the shadow. In the 
morning the dense dark mass of rock, as it ap^Deared in 
the evening twilight, now stood forth like the shining 
walls of some celestial city shut up in blazing light 
against the intrusion of any but white-winged souls. 

W^e all did justice that morning to Mrs. Gordon's 
spring chicken and exceUent coffee and cream biscuit 
All were in the best humor. 

'' Why is it that you young ladies look better in the 
morning than you io at night? That's not at least a 
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^ common thmg in city life," said Mr. Allyn. 
iss Leonard, I have not seen you so fresh and bright, 
beau — and — and — blithe, since it was our good 
une to meet with you." 

' Thanks," I replied gaily, detennined to regard his 
ark as mere commonplace compliment. '* For see, 
Allyn, its all very simple when you are informed, 
^ou are here and now, that I sleep well. And I 
p well because I have a good conscience, and a good 
jstion, and a cool liver." 

' If I understand you," said Irene, you affirm that 
p is a seqiiiter to a good conscience, etc. If so, 
I I will adopt that style of reasoning we meet with 
ften, and infer that 1 have a good conscience, etc., 
luse I sleep well. And I am gratified by the ' easy 
hod ' of reaching a conclusion." 
' And besides," said Martha, smihng at Irene's 
msical burlesque of popular logic, '' we must infer 
) Harry hasn't a good conscience, and a good 
jstion, and a cool heart ; for, unless some burglarious 
piritistic visitor came into the house, it was he who 
moving chairs and tables during the night." 
' Miss Leonard did not say ' heart ' at all ; she said 
er,' " interposed Irene, ''didn't she, Harry?" 
' Thcliver, you know, is the grinding gland, and the 
►r gland of a human being," I broke m. '' It is at 
}X)mt where matter and mmd meet. The liver and 
conscience are often confounded, the line where 
ter and mind meet being very poorly defined, 
3ed, often not defined at all." 

" Yes, that is quite true," added Mr. Allyn. " The 
r is frequently appealed to in the most solemn 
mer, when the speaker imagines he is appeal- 
to the conscience. A godly woman whose life 
ull of good works, suspects that she is 'a cast- 
ly*' It's the liver. A person sees an enemy in 
I or woman who does not smile and shake the 
d warmly. It's a bad liver. The liver creates, if 
a school, at least a tyjie of theology. And it has 
T been a wonder to me that, to the terms K^^tomxs.^ 
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Manichean, Augustinian, Calvinistic, Anninian, Pusev- 
istic, licit ionalistic, Eclectic, etc., some astute divine has 
not added the 'Bad Liver' divinity, to complete the 
nomenclature. Possibly it has been because the bad 
liver has dominated so many whose fnith and unfaith 
have come into collision that there lins been so much 
trouble in the world. Bruno had a bad liver. Philip 
II. had a bad liver. And the great Jonathan Edwards, 
I fear, had a bad liver. And the same is true of many 
lesser names. When some medicine man shall discover 
an elixir that can keep the liver sound till the body 
weare out, then the world will enter into a new and 
beautiful experience. And whoever now has a sound 
liver is among the happiest of mortals. I end my 
little speech as the Indian does — * I have spoken ! ' " 

And so we rattled on through a long breakfast- 
badinage and battledoor ! Indeed, so far as I was con- 
cerned it helped me to bear a jiersistency of vis-a-vis ob- 
servation which was by no means agreeable, although 
the sitter opposite was a well-bred gentleman. 

I was glad when Martha asked, " Is it to St. Sau- 
veur we go to-day ? " 

It was arranged that Captain Pilchard should take 
the luncheon which Mrs. Gordon was to put up for us 
by boat to Fernald's Cove, and such ^^Taps as we might 
need if the weather should change. It might be,' also, 
I thought, that we would prefer to return by water. 
Mr. Allyn went to a wood near at hand and returned 
with an improvised alpenstock for himself and for each 
of us. We would go over Flying mountain, and we 
might want to climb a spur of Dog mountain. 

Young Gordon went with us for a guide, though for 
that short distance we hardly ne^ed him. We 
charged him to pay no attention to roads, but to lead 
us to any point of interest lying between Valley Cove 
and Fernald's Cove. There is a valley — it might be 
called — lying between the two mountains just named, 
but we preferred to take the chances directly across 
Flying mountain, going up one side and down on the 
otner. 
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Flying mountO/in we found hardly more than a 
r^g^d, ragged, broken hill, at a guess, rising three hun- 
dred feet S30ve the level of the sound, covered with 
forest and clearing. We loitered, made detours, gos- 
siped and inventea quips, till we at last sat down on a 
broad nature-hewn bench on the summit. Here we re- 
galed ourselves, as we had done so often before, Avith 
the charming vie^vs which almost any outlook on this 
picturesque sound affords the spectator. We reached 
Fernald's Point about two o'clock p. m., hungry enough 
to defer the special interest we haa at startmg in St. 
Sauveur. 

" It was here the Jesuit du Thet landed his " 

" Shall Miss Leonard, or Pilchard make the coflfee ? 
I beg pardon, Martha," Mr. AUyn broke in. 

'' See," said Irene, " there yonder is a natural table 
— there ! yonder under the shadow of that great hem- 
lock whicn seems to have come down from its fellows 
in sheer politeness to make shade for us." 

'' Miss Leonard, you are to make the coflfee, if you 
please," interrupted Mr. Allyn again, and I was sorry 
to observe that there was even m those prosaic words, 
in the tone of his voice, and in his glance, something 
which seemed to say, — it Avill be not Kio but genuine 
Mocha, not Mocha but the choicest wine, not wine but 
the nectar of the gods, if you make it ! 

And a little shadow of anxiety crept into this bright 
sunny hour. 

1 es, it was here the Jesuit father Thet landed with 
the first little colony that broke the Indian title to 
what is now the State of Maine. This colony was 
sent to the Penobscot. In the geograph y of tliose days 
tlie voyagers had reached their destination when, the 
fog lifting one morning, they found themselves in a 
nest of islands, and seeking a sheltered landing place, 
found the way into Fernald's Cove. And this was the 
spot. - 

Fairly settled down to lunch — to that humiliating 
work to which in all ages kings and emperors, cjueens, 
scholars, poets, and saints, have been obliged to bei^d 
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themselves, the historical associations at last broke 
through the restraint which the weakness of nature 
had just laid upon them. 

Irene, the most mercurial, perhaps, of the company, 
laying a slice of cold tongue on a half biscuit, was the 
first to speak. 

" What a pother the old world powers made over 
the shores of the new world, and particularly over the 
rock-bound, storm-beaten, and — for the greater part of 
the year — frozen regions of the northern coast ! With 
what subhme confidence and largeness of mind, we may 
call it, they mapped out their empire in the west. I 
have often admired the princely generosity which gave 
away decrees of latitude and longitude as handily as a 
father ^ives a ten-acre lot to his son. Imagine Henry 
IV. asking a courtier how he could aflford some littfe 
pleasui e to his favorite Sieur de Monts. ' Oh ! ' savs the 
courtier, ' may it please you Majesty, give him a slice of 
the Kew World.' 'True, true,' says Henry; 'put it 
down for him — it is a bagatelle — all North America be- 
tween the fortieth and the forty-fifth parallels of lat- 
itude.' " 

"Imagine, too," said I, "Louis the XIV. turning 
away from the sweet little La VaUiere, and with one oi 
her nandkerchiefs which he has purloined in his hand, 
ceasing to sniflf at the vervain for a moment, and saying 
to Colbert, ' Put down Mt. Desert, and the coast three 
degrees south and three degrees north, to M. de la Motte 
CondiUac' Martha raised her eyebrows, whether to 
question my historical allusion, or in surprise that I 
snould bring in La VaUiere, I did not know. " O yes," 
I added, " Condillac was always called after that the 
' Lord of Mt. Desert.' " 

" Religious zeal seems to have gone hand in hand 
with secular enterprise,"_said Martha. " Certain gran- 
nyish historians, ycleped 'Churchmen,' intimate that 
the Puritans came over enticed by the hope of wealth 
from the trade in fish and pelts. Blinder than sun- 
smitten owls these poor scribblers, utterly ignorant of 
the pulse of great souls ! And I read only the other day 
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:hat the Jesuits, men like Pere Thet, P^re Masse nnd 
Pere Biarcl, whose graves perhaps are in truth yondi r 
Dhere, came over 'more for the aggrandisement of their 
Drder than for the salvation of the savage.' * Of this 
we may be assured,' said the starveling copyist of his- 
torical inanities." 

'' I like to see you wann up, sister Martha," said her 
brother. Martha went on : 

'' The faults of men, even, are almost glorified, when 
they have an heroic spirit — a high end in living, a 
master passion wliich to them is God and duty! No 
one, ]>erhaps, 1ms a keener appreciation than I of the 
monstrous fallacy of the order of the Jesuits, and, at 
the same time, it is with admiration amounting almost 
to enthusiasm, that I have followed the emissaries of 
this order all over the world — along the coast of China, 
back into the interior of that empire, into Ja])an, into 
Thibet and all along the lakes and rivera of North and 
South America; men who disdained rejiose, who did not 
know what fear Avas, and who at any time were as 
ready to die as they were to put others to death. 

" The Jesuits were bigoted and sometimes cruel, but 
thev were incapable of a mean, ignoble, and idle life. 
Only just now I was thinking what nice Christians we 
are, how virtuously we shudder at the thought of an 
old-time Jesuit, and yet we can fritter away life in the 
inanities of a social order which is essentially Epicurean, 
or perhaps the better term is ' worldly,' — for I doubt if 
the old original Epicureans would own us as fellow 
disciples." 

" louVe just the least bit sarcastic," said her 
brother. " I like your views pretty well, Martha, but 
I must remind you that you have used an expression 
which is very odious to the Jesuits. You s])oke of them 
as * an order.' It is a common way of speaking, but it 
is an eiTor. The Jesuits, from the beginning, protested 
that they Avere not imitating, or improving upon,and add- 
ing another to the Benedictines, Carmellites, Francis- 
cans, and other 'orders' of the Christian world. The 
idea of those ' orders,' one and all, from ttve Tkebaid 
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down, was i*etirement from the world, the promotion 
of their own individual, spiritual life. 
, " The idea of the Jesuit, on the contrary, was to go 
out into the world, to touch it at all points, to master 
its leaminff, encompass its social life, subsidize its com- 
merce, ancf direct its domestic and international poli- 
cies. Instead of devoting life to jH'ayer and meditation, 
Jesuitism proiK)sed to create an anny thorouffbly 
equipped to fight lieresy and heathenism, and, bamkecl 
by no combination of jwwers, and deteri'ed by no 
scru})les, take possession of everything. There is some- 
thing very grand, sometliing sublimely audacious in 
the conception and in the purpose. It failed simply 
and only because success is impossible whei*e blind and 
unreasoning obedience is the prime law." 

" It is rather pleasant," said Martha, coming down 
from the lofty strain in Avhich she had before spoken, 
" to find in this out-of-Avay place the abutment of one 
of the fii^t bridges connecting the old world and the 
new-staking them in their coast line order, St. Augus- 
tine, Jamestown, Plymouth, Port Koyal." 

" I think," said her brother, " we ought to go further 
back. There is now little doubt that the Icelanders 
under Eric the Red, as early as the tenth centurj', 
fished along the coast farther north, and probably alonff 
these very shores. I saw a short newspaper paragrapn 
only a week since, at Bar Harbor, bringing forward a 
quotation from Humboldt, in which the great traveler 
and naturalist gave credence to the claim of the Irish, 
that their ancestors sent fishing vessels more than once 
into American waters. These stories are generally 
accounted apocryphal, I know, but I incline to Hum- 
boldt's opinion." 

" What to me is the most remarkable of all," I 
ventured to suggest, '' is that southern Europe at that 
time, was so far from northern Europe as not to know 
what the latter had achieved on the high seas. 

" At the very time Columbus was in Lisbon quoting 
Phny and other ancient authorities, in support of his 
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reject, vessels were * picking their ])erilous way from 
eadland to headland ' on the shores of America. 

"I believe this is pretty well settled. And beyond 
doubt, before the Spaniards had landed on this conti- 
lent, Englishmen under Cabot had explored the coast 
►f Labrador, and, immediately upon their adventun^s 
)eing known, the Portuguese navigator Cortereal, and 
French vessels under Virazzani, visited all the northern 
lections of the American coast line." 

" Oh ! vou are trying to pluck the laurels from the 
Drow of Columbus," said Irene. " You've made long 
jpeeches. I ani for Columbus; and I give you the 
shortest and best of reasons for regarding him as the 
^reat original discoverer of America. The world has 
5o adjudged, and has been so adjudging for a fraction 
less than four hundred years. And the world — give it 
time — is generally right. I assure you, my antiquarian 
friends, that Fernald's Cove in especial, Somes Sound 
in particular, and Mt. Desert in general, had never 
been known at the time Columbus was crossing the 
ocean, except by the Indians." 

" Isn't your opinion just the least bit extreme, Irene ? 
asked Martha. 

"If," pursued Irene, " these Europeans — Icelanders, 
Irishmen, Welshmen, Scandinavians, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen, knew all about this coast, why didn't they 
do something to leave a trace of their presence ? It 
seems it took them a hundred years and more, reckon- 
ing from 1492, the arrival of Columbus, to drive a stake, 
or rather I should say, to erect a cross, in the ^ Arcadie ' 
on whose soil we are resting at this moment." 

"You think 'Arcadie' came as far south as this? 
Well ])erhaps so," said Martha. " As to the first set- 
tlements, you forget, Irene, that a ©Olony was planted 
on the St. LaAvrence as early as 1541." 

" Xo, I haven't forgotten it. I'm speaking of New 
Foundland, Nova Scotia, and Maine. In 1604 Anno 
Domini, Port Eoyal was founded and New France was 
christened on the Atlantic border. Old France, in that 
year, sent these pioneers here into Somes Sound.^ to 
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write her title in blood, and make it sacred by a few 
gra\"es." 

" It seems a little sad — or rather, not a little sad," 
I suggested, *' that the title did not hold good." 

" The lust for power, man's savagery to man," said 
Martha, " is only another way of saying that his high 
mightiness, Caj)tain Argall, thinking that the northern 
boundary of A irginia was the north pole, came in a 
ship of war to wij>e out these missionaries here in 
Somes Sound. They were Frenchmen ; they were Cath- 
olics. And here, where we now are, the heroes sleep.'* 

Near where we sat was a spring of fresh water 
breaking out of the earth about mid-»way between hiffh 
and low water mark. Of course, at each return of tne 
tide the spring is submerged, and as the tide ebbs past, 
it again breaks out as clear and sweet as though it had 
never been buried under the sea. The tide was out 
that afternoon, and a Httle later we were standing 
about the bubbling fountain. 

Irene, who was always finding in a tree, or a rock, 
or a brook, or a gorge some picture of life, or some im- 
agery for a thought, had been descanting all the morn- 
ing on broken laws, atonements, pains, healings, pa- 
tience, faith, death, immortality, human impotence, 
divine supplies, and a variety of life-phases as taught 
or symbolized by tiie sea, the clouds, the hills, the bil- 
lowy forest, a fallen trunk, or a flower in some rocky 
crevice. She seemed to find in this sea-shore spring a 
fresh supply of types and teachings. 

She went on rhapsodizing, and at last broke out into 
verse the precise rythm of which I cannot recall. It 
Avould appear rather lumpy, I suspect, if put on paper 
away from the magnetism of her person and her sweet 
voice, but then and there it seemed quite in harmony 
with the place and the hour. I remember distinctly 
only a line or two : 

Who would say tliat a bubbling spring 

Would dare to cope with (he luighty deep? 

Or who that a soul — so weak a tliiuff — 

Could be drowned in the world, and its sweetness keep? 

The spring it is fed f voiii heights untrod ! 

The soul, — ^it is led \yy Wie s\^m\. ol Qc<A\ 
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I forgot to mention that just as we were descend- 

g Plying Mountain we were overtaken by Mr. Fred 

^van, whom w^e had often met at the hotels and on 

ifEerent excursions, — a bright, jovial young man and 

general favorite. 

He asked to be allowed to join us for the dav, as h^ 
ras strolling about alone. We were all glaA of his 
ompanv, and gave a hearty assent. 

During lunch, we had teased Mr. Swan in a quiet 
iray about a Mrs. Scarrit, who for a fortnight past had 
►een at the Grand Central, a fascinating young widow 
vhose weeds were very becoming, and whose bright 
es, magnificent hair and graceful Avays had turned 
e heads of all the gentlemen — our victim conspicu- 
ously among the glamour-stricken throng. On rising 
rom our sylvan board, Mr. Swan, perhaps to get a 
noment's rest from our tongues as well as from an 
nspiration of science, hastened down the shore to 
jxplore an alleged bed of sea shells. He returned 
vhile we were at the spring. 

"Ah, Mr. Swan, you are just too late to hear 
[rene's rhapsody," said Martha. 

" Oh, you will repeat some of your lines for me, 
»vill you not. Miss Allyn ? " said Swan. 

'' If you will stand here, or walk about like Dante 
)n the shore of Ravenna, and make a verse on this 
jprin^, I will see," replied Irene. 

'' 1 make a rhyme ! My good friends, I versify on a 
seaside sprint! I mount regasus? Preposterous! I 
:ried to ride him once, but he bolted ana bucked and 
eft me on the road badly demoralized. No, No ! " 

Just then Irene put her finely turned little hand 
nto the spring and carried the water in her palm to 
aer Mps. 

" Will Miss Allyn be so kind as to do that for me," 
jaid Swan. 

With a grace all her own she fiUed the same deli- 
3ate hand with water again and put it to the lips of 
Mr. SAvan. 

"Ah, it is a cu]) worth j of the gods I" cried he. 
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" Ask what you will of me after that, only pardon me 
befoiviiand for anything the jingle may reqmre." 

"We will see, said Irene. 

''Well, here goes," said Swan, and thereupon 
launched out into a series of rattling couplets on maid- 
enly caprice, "sweet and bitter," ''sunshine and tears," 
'* honey and gall," all imaged in this spring. The lines 
w(n»e racy, caustic, telling — a good-natured torrent of 
revenge for the attack on him at lunch. 

When he had finished, his eye and smile seeming 
to say, " now I have punished you," Irene responded 
quite demurely : 

'' Is it true, as they say, that a swan's notes ai'e 
sweetest as death approaches? Yes? Then I con- 
gratulate our friend that there is no sign yet of his 
passing away. And do you know I have a new 
thought about this tide-spring breaking into my mind 
through your brilliant strains; its just like — like a 
widow's heart — ^just like a widow's heart, Mr. Swan, 
and Irene fired oflf this: 

The sun shines bright, she*s debonair; 
Must she those weeds forever wear? 

Oh, why not bubble over! 
June is not gone, slie still is fair; 
As yet no silver's in her bonnie hair; 

Things turn about. 

The tide runs out — 
Of course she bubbles over. 

"Ah, Irene, there's something wicked in yon, I 
fear," said Martha. 

Swan laughed gently, and rephed: "Was there 
ever a woman in all the world, from Paradise down to 
Bar Harbor, who did not get in the last word? Or 
ever a maid whose eyes did not turn green in the 
neighborhood of a pretty young widow ?" 

After a little more sparring we took a path baxjk 
from the shore, and sat for a few moments on the 
stones near the traditional graves of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries 

'' Let us do something," Martha AUyn suggested', 
"in honor of those heroes who built the first Christian 
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tar anywhere on this far reaching coa&t. In West- 
inster Abbey men tread softly. I tread softly here.'* 

" But what shall we do ? " 

"Perhaps nothing," said Martha. "Yes, let us 
Tite a line and nail it with pins to these trees. Of 
3urse the paper will be washed away in the first 
X)nii, but we shall have done an act of worship to 
tiese worthy men and to their God." 

The proposition struck me as only hist runnin<j 
lear of the fantastic by a hair's breadth, but I joined 
1 with Martha. 

As quickly as I can put down the fact, Irene had 
n-itten and nailed to the trunk of a large beech tree 
liis couplet : 

In this hollow, under this sod, 

Lie the bones of the men who died for God ! 

In a few moments Martha had improvised the fol- 
^wing, and nailed the paper to a birch about twenty 
3et away from the other tree : 

List, traveler! On yonder rock-strewn mound, 
Changed thence for aye to consecrated ground, 
Did holy men — the first on all these shores — 
Erect the Cross, and incense bum ; and now have care 
Lest thou profane the fallen altar there. 

It was agreed that we would return in the Escape. 
M after a pleasant sail across the Sound, and along 
ader this rugged height and then that, we landed, not 
: all fatigued, on the beach not far from Widow Gor- 
)n's cottage. 

As we rose from the supper table, I said quietly to 
rs. Gordon, whose kindly face and gentle ways liad 
lite won upon me, " Suppose, after our friends' retire, 
>u and I take a little stroll in the bright moonlight, 
d if convenient, that we indulge in a bath before we 
burn." She said it Avould give her great pleasure to 

so. 

As soon, therefore, as the AUyns had gone to their 
oms, Mrs. Gordon and I wandered away toward the 
ore. When we reached the water's edge we followed 
B beach to the right till we came upon a line of rocks 
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stretching for some distance into the cove. We clamb- - 
ered along to the extreme point of this little promon- 
tory, and disposing ourselves comfortably, we drank in 
leisurely the oeauty of the scene. 

The moon Avas floating in the deepest blue about 
half way up the heavens oefore us. On the left was 
Dog Mountain with its near precipitous heights, the 
scattered trees on its summit hung Avith tassels of silver. 
On the right was the trending forest-lined shore, rising 
as it receded to varying altitudes. At our feet Avas a 
broad mirror in which the stars twinkled as in the 
heavens. Away yonder deep shadows lay along under 
the irregular heights of the opposite side of the Sound. 
The lofty and jagged rocks, the dense tangle of firs and 
junipers, the bright expanse of bay, the crests and hol- 
lows, and the great caverns of sliade that broke here 
and there into the moon-lighted shore — all Avere silent 
and still, the universal hush broken only by the occa- 
sional faint cry of a loon in some distant marsh and the 
gentle lapping of the water on the rock under us. The 
wind gone to sleep, everything in a profound slumber; 
this little world, with its endless contrasts of form and 
its teeming life, at rest — under a broad, soft canopy rich 
with opals and sapphires — this beautiful quietude drew 
the mind after it into self -forgetting dreams, into se- 
renest repose. 

For a while we sat, saying nothing. Then we talked 
of the scene before us, and at last feu into a bttle chat, 
such as women love when the day is behind them and 
they are enjoying a free toilet. 

It happened naturally enough, and ahnost before I 
was aware of it, that Mrs. Gordon, with the comnwuii- 
cativeness common to a certain class of women, began 
unburdening her heart to me. 

I like to please, and as few things are more flattering 
to persons in the less conspicuous grades of life than to 
find others whom they regard as higher up in the world 
interested in their affairs, I was a good listener to Widow 
Gordon's commonplace recital of her troubles, great 
and small. 
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There was, however, an allusion now and then which 
particularly arrested my attention — " when mv husband 
sailed for Mr. Jerrold ; " " when my husband went up 
the Mediterranean for the Jerrolds;" "for you must 
know that the Jerrolds thought the world of Captain 
Gordon." At last I ventured to interpolate a question, 
" What Jerrolds do you speak of, Mrs. Gordon ? " 

" Why, who else could it be but Farquar Jerrold, 
worth a million at least, and perhaps more ? " 

" Oh ! the Baltimore millionaire." 

" Yes. My husband sailed for him for years ; in 
fact, 'til the old gentleman ffot down-hearted and sold 
some of his ships. ' He had a daughter that died, or 
worse, nobody knows what, and it upset him so that he 
lost interest m business for awhile. One day he said 
to the Captain, ' I'm done pretty much with business. 
My son died, and now — ' but he couldn't say anything 
more. And my husband tried to cheer him up, but, as 
he told me, it was impossible to do so." 

" Did the Captain ever visit the Jerrold mansion ? " 

" I think only once, and that was the last time he 
was in Baltimore. Mr. Jerrold was not at his office, 
and the Captain made bold to go to his house. Mr. 
Jerrold was glad to see him. And when he was leav- 
ing, Mr, Jerrold said to him, ' There's a lot of papers 
relating to the ship Galen, which I can make nothing 
of. If you'd take them home with you and straighten 
them out, and give them right headings, etc., I should 
be much obliged. You can do it at your leisure and 
return the papers to me.' My husband brought home 
a big bundle of papers with him, and this is what he 
told me about them. Poor man, he didn't live to 
straighten out anything. He was called off so sudden." 

'* And you returned the papers? " 

" No, liiss Leonard, I have been so broken up that 
I haven't done it. I thought perhaps Mr. Jerrold 
would send for them.^' 

" Very probably he will send for them," I said, quite 
stirred at what she had told me, but suppressing any 
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sign of interest in the Jeirold family. After a few 
words, showing my sympathy with her, I added : 

" Now, Mrs. Gordon, for our bath ! " 

At this distance from the sea, the temperature of 
the bay is quite mild, and in a few moments I wasj 
sweeping away in the deep, clear waters of Yalley 
Cove. 

Ah ! that is the dehciousness of bathing — to plunge, 
float, swim in open water, free from all the textile en- 
cumbrances of tne social bathing place. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

FIB TBEE fiOWEB. 

I We were a fresh, merry group at the breakfast 
table next morning. The crisp and stimulating air, 
laden with the scent of the sea and the fragrance of 
irild flowers, came in at the open window. Each one 
had some bright, pleasant thing to say. 

" This is so nice," said Irene. " Nature in her best 
mood ; brother Harry's face glowing with pleasure ; sis- 
ter Martha's eyes looking as though they were — as they 
jare — great wells of joy and life; Miss Leonard looking 
^from crown to foot as though she had slept on a bed of 
roses, and had bathed in the morning dews; and this 
deponent comfortable and hearty as usual, and a fair 
match, probably, to the rest of this goodly company, — 
in seeing and enjoying at least." 

Martha interrupted her. " It seems that our sister 
Irene " 

But why put on record the little effervescences — the 
pleasant nothings of this pleasant morning hour? We 
were that day to go up Dog Mountain; and at twelve 
we had made the ascent and were looking for the most 
desirable place to rest. 

" I have found," said Irene, " the coziest, sweetest 
little resting place ; this way ! " 

I We followed. A short distance from the highest 
1 point on the mountain Irene had espied a httle arbor 
I of fir trees, strikingly cruciform in shape, and carpeted 
: with clean, spongy moss of unusual thickness, making 
: a floor dainty enough for a queen. 

" Isn't this lovely !" we ail exclaimed, almost in the 
^ same breath. In a few moments we were fixed, each 
• one in that position which suited him or her best. Mr. 
;:Allyn was ly^^g fl^^ ^^ ^^^ springy floor. Martha 
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was sitting a la Turk ; Irene wa^ stretched out on 
moss supported by her elbow, and I was adjusted 
little concavity that gave me a half upright attituda^ 

Conversation seemed for the nonce exnausted in " 
score of varying phrases in which we had pronoi 
this little woody and scented nest a very gem, and 
a while our tongues were at rest. Irene, who 
acquired the vice of rhyming— the only fault the dc 
girl had — broke the silence. 

'' I am going to put this occasion into meter." 

She began : 

Nest of fir trees, — floor of moss, 

In shape almost a Grecian cross; 

The gummy boughs all locked together 

'Gainst sun and 'gainst uncanny weather; 

A roof, instead of azure, green, 

With flecks of light thrown in between; 

The mount all full of balsamed air. 

And a sweet stillness everywhere; 

In this cool bower, floor of moss 

Springy and soft, stretching across. 

The Wanderers sit this beauteous summer day. 

And muse, while slip the golden hours away. 

Soft eyes 

" AUston, as true as you live I A thousand pardoiMi 
Irene ! ten thousand ! " broke in Mr. Ally fa. And in 
moment Mr. Allston, with several other new comen; 
including Mrs. Scarrit, were seated with us. 

" We heard of you at the Cove," said Allston, "and 
we came to find you. Thanks for your welcome. Brt 
we interrupted something." 

"Irene was improvising. Go on Irene," said 
Martha. 

'' Well that is cool ! " rejoined Irene. A thread i 
stretched from the Alps to the Kocky Mountains, and 
some one breaks it, and Martha says — ' tie it together 
ac:ain.' A bird is singing, and a flying missile breab 
a note right in the middle, and Martna says, ' Glueyoff 
cracked note together again.' 

" Seriously, good friends, you have done no hanttij 
On the contrary you have given me an honorable 
ing; let me down easy, so to speak, when my 
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ere melting, as did those of Icarus before me. We 
re all so glad to see you; and you need regret 
othing." 

Our talk wandered about for a while. At last it 
Em oflf into a brief discussion on happiness. Martha 
Eiid: 

" I am quite happy, and yet — " 

" I don^t like the ' and yet,' " interposed Irene. 
Everybody is saying 'and yet,' or 'but,' or ^ after all,' 
r ' at the same time,' and so on. Why don't people 
lave some clean cut idea, some straightforward 
bought, and way of speaking, a conception or an 
•pinion without a deflection, without an unbridged 
iver flowing across ! " 

" It seems that Irene is getting eccentric ! Is she 
[uite aware of it ? " 

" She ought to be, if her dear sister's mentorship be 
vorth anything ; you are happy, and yet — " 

"Yes," responded Martha, "and yet, I am not 
horoughly satisfied ; indeed, I sometimes doubt if I am 
ruly happy at all. I wonder if there be a downright, 
inalloyed happiness in any heart." 

"I have often the same doubt," I said, "I am 
ilways desiring something I have not, always looking 
>ver the fences, so to speSv. The hour is rarely so full 
Q itself that I altogether delight in it, except as it con- 
ains a promise of some other hour not yet come." 

" Is that peculiar or strange ? " asked Irene. " Goetlie, 
he genius, the successful man, the idol of men, flat- 
ered and caressed by the most accomplished and ele- 
gant women, the most jovial of mortals, said just 
lefore he died, that he had never seen a single day of 
m^oyed happiness." 

" Well, young ladies," said Mr. AUyn, " I am sorry 
rou are not quite happy ; for I am, and I hope to be 
lappier." 

" For goodness sake, Harry, is it you, the reasoner, 
he balance-wheel to such uncertain gear as we are, 
i^ho makes the solecism, 'ha^ppy^ a/ndJuype to he lia/p- 
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" My little sister Irene is pretty bright," responded 
her brother, '' but she sometimes forgets to chalk ha 
cue, and so it slips on the ball and she loses her point 
You people go in the teeth of all grammar and all 
language. Every dictionary has nappy, happier, 
happiest, or happy, more happy, most happy. And 
you speak as though ' happy ' were a word without com- 
parison, or that to be truly happy a person must be 
most happy." 

'' There again," interrupted Irene, " you — " 

" Excuse me, I was about to observe that " hapny' 
belongs to a beginning of things, and ' happiest ' — wnat 
you mean by ' truly happy ' — belongs to the eschatology 
of the universe." 

" My learned brother, isn't it possible," said Martha, 
" that your dictionary and your ' eschatology of the 
universe' are misleading you? May there not be a 
completeness in kind which has also its comparative and 
superlative, and then besides a still further comparison? 
In—" 

" For example," continued Martha, suppose all my 
physical sensations are agreeable, that all my thoughts 
aiud emotions are agreeable, — or I might say, — suppose 
I have no bodily sensations, and almost no thoughte or 
emotions ; may I not be regarded as truly happy, on a 
low plane, and not truly nappy when this condition is 
wantmg? And when emotions are stronger and yet 
agreeable, and my being vibrates with a more intense 
life, there being nothing more for me to desire at the 
moment, am I not truly happy on another plane ? Is 
the happy Bushman and the happy savant equally 
happy ? Y es, and no. Yes, if we are speaking of abso- 
lutely agreeable sensations or emotions ; no, if we are 
speaking either of kind or intensity of happiness." 

" Y^ou are getting metaphysical, Martha." 

" Well, what of that ? It is you who have made it 
necessary to be so, if so you choose to regard it. The 
question we started w^as, whether, in the first depart- 
ment of comparison, any human is reaUy happy, or, in 
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other terms, enjoys absolutely the present moment 
without looking over the fence, as Miss Leonard says." 

" My acute sister," Allyn resumed, " you have thrown 
a good deal of net- work — not about me, be good enough 
to remember — but about thought itself. Instead of 
sharpening my knife to cut the meshes let me separate 
the fact from your method of thought. And one word 
does it. 

" Every intelligent being, short of Deity, is a being 
of degrees. The absence of desire is contrarv, there- 
fore, to its law of growth. To desire is neither good 
nor bad as related to happiness ; it is a necessity. It 
may be painful, it may be a very part of happiness. 

"• To be so happy as to desire nothing more nor dif- 
ferent is simply inconceivable. 

" Happy IS an accommodated and an accommodating 
term. To be perfectly happy, in either of the senses 
you have employed, is — except, perhaps, in cases of dis- 
ease — ^literally impossible." 

" Where, on your view, brother Harry, do you put 
contentment ? " 

" Contentment, be so good as to bear in mmd, is not 
what the poet and the preacher sometimes present as 
such. Contentment does not extinguish desire ; it is, in 
general terms, a regulation of the desire, a bringing for- 
ward of prudence, duty and necessity to reduce or to 
control desire. A man needs a coat to keep him warm. 
He has no money with which to buy it. Honor and a 
sense of ri^ht forbid him to steal it ; or, if the clothier 
will give him the coat on credit, prudence tells him that 
he will be greatly worried to pay for it. He teaches 
himself to oe at rest without the coat, and being con- 
tented he desires the coat just as really, if not as 
strongly, as before." 

" Would you say, then, that contentment takes the 
unhappiness element out of desire, and so a person is 
happy ? " 

" No ; not in all cases. There are wounds that must 
smart, however rigidly desire may be controlled." 

"For example?" 
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" For example, take Farquar Jerrold, of whom we 
were speaking the other day. There are elements in 
his unhappiness which the control of desire simply 
mitigates, if it does ev en that. He is the last of an honor- 
able family. His son dies by a vulgar accident — a rail- 
way collision — just as he is showing himself worthy of 
his father. His daughter has disappeared. 

" Let us suppose the daughter died of small-pox in 
Vienna. There is the cruel rupture of the last family 
tie, the painful reflection that sne died alone or among 
strangers, and of a loathsome disease. 

" Suppose again, that she not only died, but there was 
an estrangement, or an unfortunate alliance, or some- 
thing else which made it possible that he should not 
know of her death for a year (for there is such a rumor.) 

" Or suppose, again, (for there is a rumor to this 
effect, also,) that his daughter, still living in Paris, or 
New York, or New Zealand, is 'dead' to him for 
reasons worse than death ; and, in either case, Farquar 
Jerrold's happiness is destroyed beyond remedy, though 
the measure of pain is not the same on each supposition. 

'' This may happen : Mr. Jerrold may have the con- 
solations of religion, and so find supportr— -not happiness. 
Or the diversion of business or travel may cause him 
just for some passing moment to forget Or, again, 
time may dull the edge of pain^ and as years pass make 
suffering less acute, rfere, it is clear, desire is not a 
part of happiness ; the regulation of desire, or, in such 
a case, fortitude, mitigates the sting, but does not in 
any sense make him happy. 

" Take another case. A man desires the love of a 
woman, the success of his ventures, the applause of his 
fellow-citizens, or an elegant home which he has not, or 
some great personal excellence. Here desire itself is a 
part of happiness." 

" I think," I ventured to say, " you will all have to 
accept my philosophy." 

" Miss Leonard's philosophy ! let us hear it ! " they 
all joined in saying. 

" Well, in brief it is this : 
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" First : happiness is an idea, nothing more — a will- 

risp, always pursued, never overtaken. 

'* The sooner this is understood the better. 

" Second : quite one-half the evil in the world is not 

1 evil. Much of it has even no existence ; it is mere 

htmare; and much of evil (so-called) is good, and 

; evil. 

" Third : real evil exists — and is for the most part a 
jessary feature in 'growth,' 'development,' 'evolu- 
n' — that is to say, incident to all stages between the 
^nning and the conclusion of anything. 

" Fourth : unhappiness is inevitable. To exist and 
suffer are inseparable terms. Any other view of life 
act only illusive but hurtful. 

"At the same time, the inevitableness belongs to the 
;t, and not at all to the breadth and intensity of the 
il, or the unhappiness growing out of the evil^ Some 
ople starve their unhappiness, and it runs down to 
nimum. Others pamper their unhappiness, and it 
ells up into maximum. 

"That A should be unhappy is' inevitable ; that A 
as unhappy as he is, in most cases, a thousand leagues 
)m the inevitable. 

"Unhappiness is not a misfortune. 

" That IS the substance of my philosophy." 

"Whether right or wrong, you have been ruminat- 
\ on this theme," said Martha. '' Now if vou will 
ire us the upshot of the whole matter, we'll under- 
md you better, perhaps." 

"The upshot is this: The philosophy of living is 
ier ; regard to times, metes and bounds. That is to 
(T, in giving every day and every hour its own. No 
bber}% no mtrusion ! Each hour, each thing, has its 
m pains or pleasures. Take the thing, the day, for 

full worth." 

"That is to say," Mr. Allyn interposed, "that this 
ight day and these sylvan pleasures have a full right 

this hour, and to-morrow or yesterday is a thief 
tien it sets itself into competition." 

"I think so." 
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Bv the action of some invisible eddy Mr. Alkton 
and 1 drifted awav from the others, and after a time 
found ourselves seated on a high rock on the highest 
pail: of the mountain, where we had something hkea 
l)iixl's-eye view of a wide stretch of this picturesque 
region. 

'' I hke to be up so high ; we seem here to be above 
the workl," I said. 

''And, considering the company I'm in, I, too, like 
it much," he replied. " I enjoy scenery and all that, 
but to tell the plain truth, I enjoy people of the right 
sort a good deal more, and were I alone on this now 
channing spot, I should make Quick time in getting 
down into ' the world,' as you call it." 

" Oh ! I don't deny the very great pleasure of shar- 
ing one's view of forest and sea, mountain and glen, 
with genial companions. And yet in such a place as 
this I am lifted out of the ruts of common thoughts, 
and have an experience of fresh, and sometimes alto- 
gether new, emotions, quite independently of compan- 
ionship. And were I nere alone I should not hurry 
away. The beauty and grandeur that meet the eye in 
every direction would hold me until there had been 
some little going back and forth between the heights 
and deeps without and the heights and deeps within." 

" Well, that's all very nice For you, and people like 
you, who have so many resources, who are so complete 
in yourselves, who have wealth of being and to spare; 
but for a poor mortal like me, who is lean in himself 
and is always wanting some one else to borrow from, 
to feed upon, it is quite different. You come up here 
to enjoy the luxury of some fresh contact with Nature, 
to open your mind to high thoughts, to the wisdom— 
so tliey call it — which flows forth from bare rocks, 
gnarlea trees, woody odors, altitudes, distances, and 
the hundred contrasts, shades, and perspectives of the 
natural world. And at this precise moment I enjoy it 
all as much as anyone, but mainly because genial spirits 
are here, because — well, because you are here." 

"I appreciate Mr. Allston'^ coxa^lmient^" I said. 
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" You wonder how I came to put in an appearance 
oday, I'll warrant. WeU, it is the most natural 
hing in the world. Does water run down hill? Does 
magnet turn to the pole ? 

Those deep brown eyes, they beam so. 
So glists her wondrous hair, — 
No marvel that I dream so. 
And follow everywhere." 

I was about to resent this little burst of adulation, 
ut, looking directly into Mr. AUston's eyes, I saw 
either serious passion nor any sign of trifling, but 
nly a boundless, boyish admiration. It droAvned my 
isin^ displeasure, and with a little laugh I said: 

"i did not know it Avas so bad as that! To be 
are, there's a good deal of witchery about the ])retty 
ridow Scarrit, and I ought not to be sur|^rise<l that 
ou, among so many, are under the spell." 

Mr. Allston's mind w^as by no means of the torpid 
ind. He Avas quick to see that, in a sense, I had dis- 
nned myself, and he could say anything almost he 
leased, all under the cover of the fascinating widow, 
thought he was very impudent, but I could not resent 
: as he rephed : 

'' Ah ! yes, she is very captivating ; her form is weU- 
igh perfect; such a bearing, sucli a beauty, — yes, 
witchery,' — you named it rightly. Those eyes — 

A sea of love — on which who sails 

Is rocked in dreams, and fanned by scented gales. 

" A man might give all the worlJl if such a woman 
iTould smile on him !" And there was a sort of tri- 
mph in his look, as though he would say: ''for once I 
lave glided past the sentinels, and, in spite of you, 
issed the hem of your garment." 
' " Come," said 1, refusing to understand him ; " let 
is find your idol, and the otners." 

As we came back to the group, Martha AUyn was 
ust saying : 

"Not even is religion true when put into literal 
)rose. Outside of the industries, the struggle tor exist- 
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ence, and the frivolities of life, whatever remains must, 
in some large sense, be poetic. The legend, the alle- 
gory into which history runs are truer than any literal- 
ness that could have been handed down to us. The 
origins of thitfffs, the futures of things — the poetic is 
the only knowledge we can have of them, i would 
rather believe in astrology than to think of myself as 
separated from the influence of all the worlds. I would 
rather believe the story of Philemon and Baucis, than 
to think that the gods never walked among men." 

I caught the Une of Martha's thought, and added : 
"If I taKe your meaning, I quite agree with you. I 
would rather see a man veil his face, wave torches, 
and sacrifice a black cock before the breast of the 
Sphinx, and believe in the caverns of Proserpine, than 
to have him always trying after some literalness of 
interpretation about past or future, or jQjM^ pathway 
between two worlds." ^1^ 

" And I," said Irene, " would as soon believe as did 
the ancients that souls come into the world along the 
path of the zodiac, entering at Aries, and leaving at 
Capricorn and drifting away to the moon, and then 
melting into moisture, and thence floating up and 
down, and at last drawn into the sun, the center oi all in- 
telligence, as believe any hteral theory of origin or future 
estate. The Pythagorean numbers, why are not they 
as likelv to be true as the mensurable forces of matter." 

" Apropos of Pythagorean numbers," said Allston. 
I think I have never snown any of you this charm 
which I wear on my watch chain." 

We all examined the curiosity. It was a pebble 
not much larger than a nickel, a flattened sphere pol- 
ished and bound with rather heavy dead gold. A 
topaz, an emerald, a ruby and a sapphire, all quite small, 
were set on the edge at equal distances. On one side 
were cut two lines of figures so minute that a magnifier 
was a decided help in reading them. They were : 

287,301 
805,112 

The stone was cut into two ^arts^ the edges of 
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wrhich ^where they joined were irregular and locked the 
parts. They were fitted so nicely that the joint would 
tiardly be observed without scrutiny. 

"When I was in college," said Mr. Allston, 
"a very strange appearing little old man fixed him- 
self in the neighborhood. He earned a livehhood by 
mending and cleansing the clothes of the students, ife 
was of foreign birth, but of what nationality he would 
not say. He may have been a Pole. He never spoke 
except as necessity required. It was discovered, how- 
ever, that he was a man learned in philosophy, mathe- 
matics and the languages. He had not a luxury of 
any kind in his room. He slept on a board with a 
log for a pillow. He sometimes spent the night in the 
viDage cnurchyard, sleeping between two graves. 
What his name no one knew. The students called 
him Diogenes. 

One autumn Diogenes had a fever. I sent him a 
nurse and a physician and some refreshing delicacies. 
His gratitude was very marked. Silent to others, he 
read the hard passages in Alcestis to me. He solved 
for me very forbidding problems in mathematics. 
Just before I graduated he gave me this charm — I call 
it. He said it might be an mteresting curiosity to me. 
It's term of use for him had gone bv. He was not at 
liberty to tell me anything about it, except that the 
figures were the products of certain Pythagorean num- 
bers handled by a rule known only to the mitiated." 
" What do the numbers mean," I asked. 
"Diogenes would never tell me. I became quite 
eager to Know. Did he belong to some chapter of the 
Illuminati? Were the figures a watchword of some 
conspiracy ? Was the bejewelled pebble a love token ? 
I urged him to tell me, out to no avail. ' I will tell 
you this much,' he said on one occasion. 'This little 
stone, or rather one-half of it, lay for five years on the 
bosom of a duchess, the most lieautiful woman in all 
Europe. She is, since then, with God. You have it 
now, and I hope one-half of it may lay on the loveliest 
women in America.' Isn't it queer?' 
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Just as we .were starting from the cluster of fir trees 
Mrs. Scarrit came to me. 

" I am glad to have made your acquaintance. Miss 
Leonard," she said quite warmly for a stranger. ''I 
hope, if it should be agreeable to you, we shall see 
more of each other. A week ago I saw a lady passing 
in her carriage who I understood was Mrs. Leonard— 
your brothers wife, I imagine. I must know her. I 
remember her well as she clrove on the Bois three years 
ago. She was a great sensation in Paris. My husband 

g)inted her out , to me first as the daughter oi the great 
altimore sextjlfionaire. I saw Miss Jerrold often 
afterwards, but ^m did not happen to meet." 

Mrs. Scarrit's speech did not please me much, but, 
suppressing my annoyance, I made some commonplace 
reply with a civility which shut off any cause for 
offense, and at the same time with a coolness which 
would make it diflHcult for her to approach me a^in. 

Going down the mountain that afternoon, I said to 
Martha : " Don't you suppose that Farquar Jerrold, of 
whom your brother spoke, knows whether his daughter 
be dead or living ?" 

" I have no doubt he does, but the Baltimore people 
dont know, — we don't know, for whatever the reason 
may be, he has never spoken of the affair. I heard 
Harry say that Mr. Jerrold's junior partner probably 
knew all, — that he went abroad on some mysterious 
errand. Alfred Cresswell, I think, is his name, — a 
little, sharp, wary man, who knows how to keep his 
own counsel." 

"My journal on the evening of our return from 
Valley Cove reads thus : 

^ * * "I have gained something. The Balti- 
more world does not know if Cynthia Jerrold be dead 
or not. There was trouble in the Jerrold family. The 
painful affair — whatever it was — was of a nature to 
make it necessary to send a tried messenger abroad ; it 
turned out to be of such a character that the messenger 
came home — so far as the public was concerned — with 
a sealed mouth. 
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* ^e- * "The thought has followed me all day, 
that I must learn what sort of a criminal the police 
were in search of last year. Was he thief, burglar, 
murderer, coiner, or what ? I must know. It is a little 
strange that nobody knows. What if the detectives 
should be here now ! 

* * ^ <t ^j, ^yiyn's bearing on our Valley C.'ove 

excursion flatters but does not please me. I don*t want 
to ' loye.' I don't want to be ' loyed.' Our acquaintance 
might ripen into a most agreeable friendship. What a 
pity, if all should be spoiled by 'love?'^ 'Love' they 
say is divine. I will not deny it, thougli I seriously 
doubt it. At all events, my time has not yet come. 
To be ' loved,' just now at least, would be to me a dire 
misfortune. The 'love' which passes under my obser- 
vation — does it represent affection, generosity, consid- 
eration, sacrifice, and liberty ? Is it cynical in me to 
say it seems to represent egotism, passion and bondage? 

* * * "A man is by nature arrogant and domi- 
neering; nice when he is wooing, nice after w^ooing — until 
a woman has a will of her own. Admiration gives me 
genuine pleasure, as it does any real woman, it would 

fain me beyond words to discover — were it true — that 
am not a presence, and a distinct and agreeable 
womanly power, in the eye of either woman or man. 
That is enough for me. Mr. AUyn, who is now a 
pleasing acquaintance, wiU be disagreeable, perhaps 
positively repulsive, if he does not cease to cast on me 
such ardent glances. If he admires me, well — I am 
gratified. If more, our ways must part. And 'twould 
be a pity 5 there is so much to him ? " * * * 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE SHANTY. 

The week after my return from Vallej Cove I saw 
but little of the Allyn's. Indeed I avoided them as 
much as possible. I would have been glad to meet 
the sistei*s with the frequency and the familiarity 
with which {>eople mingle at such places. But my first 
great liking for the brother was fast disappearing. For 
manv reasons which I do not care to record, I knew 
that Mr. Allyn was regarding me too warmly, and I 
determined he should destroy neither his own peace of 
mind, nor my own. 

My time at home was spent in sharing the task of 
entei'taining company with my step-mother, and out of. 
doors, for the most part, in the Escape ; sometimes for 
shoi't trips entirely alone, and sometimes accompanied 
by Captain Pilchard. Indeed our acquaintances began 
to speak of me as the " daughter of the sea." Some of 
the more gallant young gentlemen would hint that I 
was Aphrodite, born of the sea-foam, and returned after 
a long absence to see how the world was getting on. 

Once, that week, Captain Pilchard and I sailed as 
far out as Mt. Desert Eock. Once I went in the Escape, 
only a boatman's boy with me, down to Duck Island, 
and sailed back and forth along its eastern shore on 
which was the " shantv " of Vinal and his scientific 
companions. I might see something to throw some 
further light on the movements and designs of this 
singular man. But, although I passed a boat in which 
Vinal was going to the Island, I saw nothing to repay 
my watch. 

Captain Pilchard and myself had spoken of Vinal 
once or twice in a casual way, but had never exchanged 
opinions further with regard to him. One day, as we 

11^ 
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"^ere taking a stretch in the Escape over to the 
^ouldsboro shore, Pilchard broke silence by saying: 

'' Miss Leonard (he had learned to call me hy name 

^ part of the time, as well as Marm,) I've kep' ter wind- 

^^ o' thet creetur Vinal, but I've a notion to bear 

^own on 'im onless you object, bein' as how you an' 

1 air pardners like in this 'ere matter." 

"what do you propose to do 'i " I asked. 

" Wy, yer see, rve beat 'round Duck Island prehaps 
^ix or seven times since I told yer 'bout 'im. But I 
ixBint seen nothin'. An' I'm goin' ter see what I kin see 
byagoin' ashore." 

"Why, Captain," I suggested, "you were alarmed 
that you already possessed dangerous knowledge of 
this man ; how is it that you are anxious to obtain 
:i3iore?" 

"Wal, Miss Leonard, I wus shook up a leetle, tu 
think wat might come of it, an' I be draw'd in. But 
I'm gettin' curus like, and perhaps it'll be securer ter 
Imow more. Ther' is an old sayin' — a leetle larnin' is a 
dangerous thing," and his eye twinkled slyly, and 
^ smile curled about the mouth of the shrewd old man. 
*^ I've cakerlated thet my chance 'ud be a sight better, 
j9rehamj ef I know'd morn I do now." 

" What do you propose ? " 

" Ter board thet air craft an' take a peep under th' 
hatches. Yer don't allers know a vessel's cargo by a 
lookin' at 'er wi' a spy glass. I want to do't natral 
Idee, an' perhafjs marm, you've an idee? " 

" Give me time to think a little. Captain." 

After turning the matter over in my mind a few 
mioments I was inclined to favor Pilchard's proposal, 
and I suggested that we watch our opportunity, and, 
some day when we saw the fog roUing around Sclioodic, 
we should run direct to Duck Island, and make the 
shore just as the fog should become so thick that it 
would be only safe for us to remain in harbor until it 
should lift again. We would go on shore to seek water, 
or milk, or a mess of potatoes; or, if the fog did not lift in 
an hour or two, we would ask for shelter at the shanty. 
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" If its occupants were there, we could look about a 
little; and if they had gone to the mainland, we could 
explore to our heart's content. The fog which would 
keep us there would keep the occupants of the shanty 
away. 

''I've seen from th' fust thet Miss Leonard was 
smarter'n skipper Pilchard, but thet air's an inspiration, 
by th' holy Moses ! Only yer'd better lemme go alone. 
It's sc'ary'ter be kort in th' fog, an' mebbe we'd not git 
ashore so handy, an' I'd feel ugly like ter hev yer run 
th' risk. Lemme go alone, Miss Leonard." 

I reasoned away all of Pilchard's objections to my 
going with him; at least, I reasoned him into consent, 
and the program suggested by me was agi'eed upon. It 
was arranged that when Pilcnard who, from his long 
experience, was auite weatherwise, anticipated a fog, 
he should fly his long pennon, which I would recognize 
among a hundred, and I would, if possible, come to the 
Pier. 

On returning home I was astounded out of measure 
to learn that Mr. Vinal had lunched with my step- 
mother, my father being away on a fishing excursion. 
And from Keziah's report, these mysterious persons 
seemed to have had a warm time of it. Keziah could 
not make out a word they said. (They probably spoke | 
in French). She said that at one time Madame " war 
jess funis. She say — ' bang der door ! ' (probably bon 
i)ieu), he say — ' tongs in de air ! ' (probably tonnerre de 
Dieu) and showed nis teef all 'round. Afterward, I 
judged from what I could gather, they were amicable 
enough. 

I was utterly at a loss to know what this meant. 
One thing of course was certain; — they had known each 
other previous to the time my father introduced Vinal 
to his family ! It looked bad, very bad, but I nerved 
myself to meet anything. I determined at all costs to 
find out who this V inal was. 

My journal of this date reads ^ * * a Charlie 
Allston is just making a goose of himself. Last even.- 
ing Sit Kodick's I lost a glove. The dude found it, it 
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seems, and to day sent it to me with the following lines 
which I read only last week in a Canadian magazme : 

** A glove but lately doff't, for look — 
It keeps the happy shape it took; 
Warm from her touch, what gave the glow ? 
Divine the mold that shaped it so. 

You fingers four ! you little thumb ! 
Were I but you, in days to come 
I*d clasp that hand, and keep her ! Go, 
And tell her that I told you so ! 

" Impudent thing ! 

" I am fond of admiration, and this good-natured and 
quick, bright boy I would rather like, — yes, I would 
like him a good deal if he would behave himself, — but 
such froth ! I wonder if young ladies are fond of such 
things! * * * 

"Mr. AUyn has in part come to himself. He uq 

longer follows me whenever I cross the room, no longer 

tries to lift me over a rose leaf that may he in the path, 

and no longer eats me up with his eyes. I see him 

rarely now, but when I do, I am conscious that he is 

observing me closely, only that his delicacy and dignity 

have come back to him. As I approach 1 can see that 

his color is just a trifle richer, and that his eye lights 

up, and behaves as though it were doing something 

which he had forbidden it to do. I can not well leave 

Bar Harbor now, but I shall be tempted to do even 

that, if I do not see that this little flame is quenched." 
* * * 

About that time Mr. Borden, who called on us occa- 
sionally, brought with him a Doctor Rouchgassen. 
This stranger's scrutiny of my step-mother seemed to 
me very singular. Was he ignorant of good manners ? 
or was it the way with Germans? or what? After 
staring at Madame as though she were an apparition 
he said: "Madame, id giffs me von ^ade pleashure 
your acquaindance to make. Von dime, two, dree 
years ago, von never-to-be-forgotten vase I haff zeen 
mit mein eyes. Id vill be zo much like yours dat, mein 
Gott, I asleeb must be not to zee it juste the same mit 
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yours. Id vas von dime ven die schone madchen valfp' 
zick." 

'' It gives me ffreat pleasure to meet you, Doctor 
Rouchgassen/' said mv step-mother, " and I am compli- 
mented that you should see in me any resemblance to 
an old-world friend of yours. If you remain ^^ 

Gott in Ilimmel ! JVmdame, id vas at Vienna dat 1 
you haflf zeen." 

**It is always a regret that I have not been to your 
beautiful and pleasure-loving Vienna. Paris, irfilan, 
Dresden, Berlin, everywhere but Vienna. I hope to 
correct my error when I shall a^in cross the sea. Per- 
mit me ; — ^my daughter, this is Doctor Rouchgassen, of 
Vienna, a distinguished physician, surgeon to his Maj- 
esty, the Emperor." 

" Vat," said Doctor Rouchgassen, addressing me, ] 
"Vat call you id in English — vat Sifaicxjxis — vat a 
plunder mein thig Cherman head han gethan! ach! I 
much am in luflF mit dis islands." 

How often it happens that something occurs under 
our very eyes of wnich we hardly take notice, which 
we afterwards recall as more or less significant. It 
came to me in a little while, although at the time I 
barely observed it, that, so long as Doctor Rouch/ 
w^as in the drawing room, Vinal, who a moment before 
Avas with us, chose to enjoy the veranda and the sta^ 
light without. 

At lunch the next day my father said to my step- 
mother — " My dear, I have done as ycni magestea. My 
ticket for the great excursion to South Park, from New 
York and return, I have given to Doctor Rouchgassen. 
I do not doubt he will enjoy the trip greatly, i called 
upon him this morning to make the offer. He was 
delighted with the idea. To see Chicago, St. Paul, and 
the great Northwest, had been a part of his plan, and 
to go with such a company of first-class people hue re- 

farded as so desirable that he accepted at once. I 
now Gregier, the projector of the excursion, will be 
glad to have an Austrian savant along with his specn- 
lators and commercial magnates. By leaving on this 
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afternoon's boat he will reach New York just in time." 

" It was gracefully done," said my step-mother. 
" You are always contributing to the pleasure of other 
people." 

" Don't you think the Doctor is just the least bit 
queer ? " I ventured to ask. 

" O yes, my dear, and yet not so very queer, when 
you have been thrown much into the society of his 
countrymen. You were surprised at his poor eyesight? 
Why, I was so often mistaken for one and another dis- 
tinguished persons while abroad that I became quite 
used to that method of compUment, for that's the mean- 
ing of it. And if I had not interrupted Dr. Eouchgas- 
sen's volubility you would have heard him name the 
Marquise de Pollard, or the Duchess of Brandenburg, or 
the Archduchess Maria." 

My step-mother said this in the most easy and 
natural manner. 

She then went on to eulogize my father's interest 
m strangers in this country, and his painstaking to have 
them go away with pleasant impressions of the western 
world. 

Three days had passed since Captain Pilchard's 
proposal, and no fog had made its appearance. On the 
morning of the fdfii'th day, which was also clear, I was 
surprised to hear that Vinal and his associate excui'sion- 
ists had left Bar Harbor. Of course our project was 
conceived too late. Jt occurred to me, however, that, 
the day being fine, and both breeze and tide favoring. 
Pilchard might take me down to Duck Island, and m 
roaming about we might fall upon something which, if 
it did satisfy our curiosity, might confirm or eradicate, 
in some measure, the suspicions we had been led to 
entertain. 

That day I concluded to take Keziah and Gip with 
us, and I have since regarded my so doing as either in 
some sense a sign that a higher power was guiding me, 
or illustrative of the sometimes significant combination 
of chance acts. 

Captain Pilchard was as desirous of ^om^^^\xv^%^\i. 
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Wc run down the shore under full canvass, and reached 
the ishmd about noon. Our steps were directed at once 
to the shanty. True enough its inmates liad gone. 

A carj)enter was there, however, boarding up thej 
win(h)ws and ])reparing the house, if so it may be 
calked, for being left without an occupant, and for the 
coming winter. He made no objection to our enterinff. 

The shanty was one of those '^ portable houses 
made in every part, including roof, doors, windows, 
partitions, shelves, etc., in some factory, and easily 
ship])ed and as easily put together. It had a sitting-room, 
a bed-room and a titchen. The sitting-room had in it 
thi'ce or four chairs, a deal table, and a cheap time- 
j)iece on a sort of mantel. In the bed-room were two 
oedsteads with cheap mattresses upon them, and two 
chairs. There was nothing else in tne room. 

The kitchen, so to speaK, backed up against the face 
of rock which was as high as the shanty. It had a fire- 
place of stones. The back of the fire-place was the face 
of the rock, and was covered with soot, indicating a 
quite constant use. A closet without a door was in one 
side of the kitchen in which were a tea-kettle, a coffee 

Eot, a frying pan, and a few cheap dishes. A couple of 
erosene lamps and three tobacco pipes were oii a rough 
mantel. There was a heap of asnes in the fire-place, 
and an ash heap and a general dirt heap outside and 
near the kitchen door. Pilchard, as well as myself, 
scrutinized everything, but at first to no purpose. 

Meanwhile Kezian, with Gip at her neels, was 
amusing herself by a. ramble near the shanty and alonff 
the shore. She climbed up the rocks; she clinU)ea 
down on perilous sea w^orn steps ; she crawled through 
the fissures of the rocks; she scrambled over ledges; 
she pulled sea-weed ; she made a search foi ^ . cate 
mosses; she hunted out little patches of beach, and 
allowed the sea to come up over her feet ; she hunted 
for sea-gulls' nests ; and Gip scampered about with her, 
— and with an enjoyment no less than hers. 

While Pilchard and I were sitting and wondering 
if we. bad taken obser^atioiis oil everything worth 
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observing, Keziah and Gip came bounding in, Keziah 
full of cmldish glee, and Gip panting as though she 
had been on a long race. Tne dog lay a moment by^ 
my side, when she darted up and sprang at a little hote 
at the right of the fire-place, pawing and whining, and 
playing the agony the terr>er is accustomed to go 
through when a rat has escaped into some inaccessible 
retreat. 

"Gip what is it? Can't you go through a stone 
wall ? Come, Gip, come," I called. She was reluctant 
to obey, and came with a yelp and a whine. 

"Oh Missus, Gip be crazy fur rats. She's game 
when dat trash come around. 'Pears Uke she'd die ef 
she could't git her teef in dere necks. She's fit one, 
sure ! He fit like he war a fitin' fur his life, an' Gip, 
she was fittin' hke it war fun. Bress yer dear heart, 
missus, he war bigger'n a cat, but Gip she tuk him pro- 
miscus, an' he couldn't do nuffin. Den Gip she went 
fur de hole, an' dis pore nigger couldn't do nuffin wi' 
her. She whined jess awful at dat yer hole, an' pawed 
'till nuffin but her tail war a waggin' 'bove der groun', 
an' dis yere 'Ziah cort her by der taU an' pulled like I 
war a mule, an' pulled her out dat yer hole, with de 
rat's nest in her mouf, a whinin' awful ! " 

I thought nothing of Keziah's account of Gip's 
unearthing a rat, and a few moments later Pilchard 
and myself, — Keziah and Gip following, — were mak- 
ing a circuit of the neighborhood of the shanty. 

" Strange," I said, " If Vinal and his companions 
leave no trace of anj^thing to indicate the way they 
spent their time on this island, forit is almost impossi- 
ble for anything to occur and leave no sign whatever. 
Shrewd, and full of resources men may be, so prudent 
and sagacious that they are themselves never found, 
but they are, rarely so cunning and far-seeing as to 
leave every spot of ground precisely as it was before 
they occupied it." 

These words were hardly out of my mouth when 
Gip darted toward a hole in the rock. " It war here 
dat de battlefield war fit. Look a here, missus," and 
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Keziah pointed to a dead rat, and to a tangle of stubbte 
and i)ai)er which she supposed to be the rat's nest. 

Sne was undoubtedly correct. I had read detective 
stories enough to know that a bit of twine, a drop oi 
sciiling-wax, tlie broken blade of a penknife, a button, 
often f ui'nishes a clew to the perpetrator of a crime. And 
my mind had been so much on the question of Vinal's 
true character that I instinctively gathered up the. 
nuiterial which Gip had drawn out of the rat's hiding 
place. I saw nothm^ at the moment but leaves, a bone 
or two, ^rass and dried sea- weed, and the merest bits 
of soiled paper. I put the whole in my pocket hand- 
kerchief. 

On my way to Bar Harbor that afternoon I talked 
with Pilchard of the chances of yet finding something, 
lie thought there was no likelihood that there was any- 
thing to be seen that we had not already scrutinizeS, 
but ho was willing to be guided by me. He said : 

''}\o\v. Miss Leonard, ef vou air fur sunthin more'n 
we've done, w'y skipper Pilcliard be not th' man ter go 
back on you. ^'er smarter'n enny young leddy thet 
ever came aboard th' Escape, an' mebbe yer wouldn't 
take no oflFense, ez though th' skipper'd lost his man- 
ners, of I ^vus ter say that, some way or 'nother, it 
comes natral fur me ter do perty much ez you say." 

I thanked him for his obliging disj)osition, and told 
him to ])urchase a coarse and a fine sieve, and a small 
common tire shovel, and put them on board the Escape, 
to be ready for use when I could go to the Island 
again, as I was determined to do. I also charged him 
to put into the boat a supply of light cordage and any 
handy tools he might chance upon, and to make these 
little provisions in such a way that no one would sus- 
pect his design. And I particularly urged upon him to 
maintain an absolute silence as to anything we might 
suspect, or anything which might point to the espial we 
had undertaken. 

That evening, I remember, I was bantered a good 
deal on being so much on the water, by the visitors who 
called upon us. Was I preparing to make myself the 
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5t companion of an explorer to the Arctic seas ? was I 
making a boo^: on Atlantic coast soundings^ would I 
be a Grace Darling if a wreck should be poundinjj the 
rocks oflF Grand Menan ? Was I some AmaryUis hiding 
from Tityrus who made the woods and driveways too 
'amiliar with my name? Was I an eccentric, as my 
itep-mother called me ? To all of which, and much 
Qore, I replied in a corresponding tone, extracting a 
air share of i)leasure out of the evening — for it was a 
ixed principle with me to do so, and when I at last 
rent to bed it was to fall into a dreamless sleep. 

The next morning, after the little loitering about 
rhich usually followed breakfast, I locked the door of my 
oom, untied the handkerchief I had utilized the day be- 
ore in preserving the material of the rat's nest, and lay- 
ig everything on the table, began a minute examination. 

I should have been regarded as demented by any 
f my friends, had they looked in upon me, as I took in 
ly nand each bit of dirt, and leaves, each spire of 
oarse grass, and each bit of discolored paper. Indeed, 
began almost to fear as much for myself. Bootless 
ask, was it not ? Would " quixotic " be any name for 
ay amateur detective performances ? And a wave of 
omething quite like disgust swept over me. 

Then I reasoned to myself. If I failed no one would 
)e the worse for it. Pilcnard would have earned a little 
rf my superfluous silver, and I would have enjoyed, after 
L sort, my own daring. And if I should succeed, might 
t not be to save my father's honor, and to find guidmg 
ines, if not peage, for the future. 

I had just about reached the conclusion that, how- 
ever wise my general course was, this bringing home a 
ut's nest was a piece of folly, when I looked again at 
L little shred of paper not more than an inch and a 
lalf in size which 1 had before examined, and through 
he deep discoloration saw there was writing upon it. 
held it in all lights, and at last took it to the wmdow, 
vhen I could distinctly trace two words. Those words 
^rere — "her granny /^^^ Was it not a link worth all 
ay pains ? 
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The handwriting was th' same as that of the woman 
with the poodle-dog! Of ccvrse I was alive with ex 
citement. 

My discovery led me to go over again the dirty col- 
lection of odds and ends which I haa already once ex- 
amined. And again I was rewarded. A little wad, no 
larger than a good-sized pea, I suspected to be paper. I 
succeeded in picking it open ana flattening it on the 
table. At first I could make nothing of it. Taking it 
to the window, I found at last that it was the torn off 
corner, or end, of a bank bill. The number was on the 
fragment. It was a piece of a two-dollar bill. 

That I had found something which might be a clew, 
although I reaUzed very clearly that the discovery 
mi^ht prove of no practical value, afforded me great 
satisfaction. I wanted to go that very day and sift the 
ashes at the door way of the shanty, but I had engage- 
ments which led me elsewhere. 

My journal for this evening reads : 

* * * a Yrom. the day I first observed Mr. Allyn's 
ardent gaze, on our trip to Valley Cove, I have been 
sure I could never love him. I never can. I am not in 
the least doubtful about that. His evident preference 
for me never causes a throb in me. His indirect— and 
happily indirect — way of telling me to-night that I am 
'all and more than he had ever dreamed to find in wo- 
man' does not stir my heart in any degree whatever. I 
managed to say during the evening, when I was sure he 
would overhear me, tliat gentlemen were yerj agree- 
able until they became ardent, and after that they were 
odious to me. I have nothing that might be called a 
tendency to love toward him; an alliance with him 
would be only one of friendship on my part, that is to 
say, a source of misery and misery only, and I should 
consider mvself a wretch if I would consent to receive 
love when I could return nothing having even the sem- 
blance of love in exchange. 

* * "^ " I have never had much respect for those of 
my sex who delight in seeing a man at their feet, only 
to be turned away. My reflections just now suggest 
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that from this hour I shall respect such heartless crea- 
tures less than before. 

" I must terminate what I was only too glad to have, 
—the friendship of this man, and, very probably, my 
aloofness may embarrass my relations to those finely 
made, intelligent, and most agreeable sisters of Mr. 
Allyn, whose companionship for the few weeks j)ast has 
been to me a treasure. 

"Oh! why is it that the threads of life get so easily 
into such a tangie! I ought to be thankful that the 
path of duty is so plain, and that my womanhood does 
not forsake me ; — I am thankful. * * * It is a little 
singular, that CharUe AUston should be teasing me, for 
I call it nothing else, and that it should give me no 
anxiety whatever. li: is probably because 1 observe 
that he is a. npressionable young man, and know that 
the next pretty lace he sees will obliterate mine. 

" The goose has been reading Sakoontala, I should 
?aess, from the imagery of an eifusion he sent me to- 
%. 'The Almighty maker,' he says, 'wishing to cre- 
ate a form that should transcend creation's choicest 
^^orks, called together all the lovely things of the uni- 
►'erse, and fashioned them in one peerless creature " — 
PauHne Leonard ! Onlv to think, the fuss and trouble 
give to earth a being like myself. 

" ' Thou, peerless maid, art like a flower 

Whose perfumed breath has never been diffused ' 

5 a trifle more sober, a little less exacting of outlay on 
he part of the universe. 

" * Thou art the mellow fruit 
Of virtuous actions in some former birth 
Now brought to full perfection ! ' 

ight to make me very happy ; albeit it is hard in this 
neteenth century to make much of the transmigration 

souls. 

*' But I must be fair to the amorous youth. He isn't 
actly a purloiner ; he intimates that his muse is fed 
rA\ the tops of the Himalayas. If I didn't like this 
lite-souled, honest boy a good deal I would not en- 
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dure his erotic demonstrations a moment. Brimminff 
over the other day with the 'sacredness' of anything! 
had ' ever touched,' I thought it no harm to ridicule 
him just a little, and so I said : 'Mr. Allston, I have a 
pair of worn out slippers which I should be happy to 
put you in possession of.' 

" ' All right ! ' he replied, ' I've just had a twitching 
over my right eye, and I knew some astonishingly good 
fortune was in store for me.' 

" If Mr. Allston were demure, iealous of the attentions 
I receive, and pouted now and then, I should be afraid, 
lie simply effervesces ! and no harm can come in that 
line. 

" He has begged several times to go out with me in 
the Escape, but I have always managed to be rid of 
him in my boating excursions." * * * 

The day after this, I executed mv purpose to sift 
the ash and dirt heap at the " shanty '' on Duck Island. 
It is not necessary to relate the particulars of this ad- 
venture further than to say, that Pilchard took a labor- 
ing man along with him to shake the sieves, and who 
was led to suppose that we were looking for a lost ring 
of great value. 

in using the fine sieve we found what the coarse 
sieve had not discovered to us, namely, a piece of 
scratched glass about an inch and a half long and one 
quarter of an inch wide, which I preserved in the same 
blind way in which I had carried away the materials of 
the rat's nest. We also found a piece of paper, quite 
clean and without writing upon it, about an inch square, 
' and also the end of a broKen piece of steel which looked 
much like the ])oint of a lady's crochet needle. 

Of these trifles more hereafter. I put them in my 
pocket, without makin^^ any remark to I^ilchard about 
them. He regarded the search as fruitless. And for 
aught I then knew, it might prove so. My experience 
with the rat's nest, however, gave me a hope that in 
some way, I could not imagine how, this "find" would 
confirm, or weaken, the conviction that the three men 
at the shanty — Yinal was the only one I cared to know 
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about — were engaged in some nefarious, or at least dis- 
reputable, transactions. 

For a day or two, and indeed for several days, I 
examined the bit of glass, the bit of steel, and the bit 
of paper whenever I K)und myself alone — for I jnit the 
paper in my portemonnaie, and the two othoi' trifles 
m my pojcket— as though by looking at them afi'osli I 
coula build up a rehable conjecture as to tlie doings of 
these men. If such insignificant things could become 
clews, it needed a training quite different from that to 
which I had been subjected to put them to their pr()i)er 

use. 

Bound by a decision, the correctness of which I 
never doubted, to find out my stejvmother's true char- 
acter ^vithout originating a scandal to my own and my 
father's good name — my chief care was for his honor 
and happiness — and without sharing my anxiety with 
a living soul, I must wait and wait, and manoeuvre, and 
work and wait for what perhaps a dozen people of my 
acquaintance could^tell me in a moment. 1 was baif- 
fled, but not discouraged. 
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The cottagers at Bar Harbor, for the most part, stay 
during the entire season, some of them settling clown 
for the smnmer as early as the first of June, and only 
an exceptional few leaving before the first of Septem- 
ber, while many, regarding the latter month as the 
most beautiful season of the year, prolong their stay 
to October. They are, therefore, in some sense a '' col- 
ony," with a society of its o^vn, which, however, often 
merges with the tide of transient visitors who are quar- 
tered in the elegant and spacious hotels, and with them, 
now and then, enters into plans for amusement, with a 
certain freedom of which the cottagers hardly know 
anything when,, strictly considered, Ihey are at home. 

About the time of which I was spealang some one— I 
do not now remember who — proposed a mask^ prome- 
nade to be followed by a dance. The place fixed upon 
was Rodick's. It was agreed to on all hands, with the 
understanding from the beginning, that no person of a 
doubtful character or of unpleasant enviromnents 
should be allowed to wear a mask. To guard, there- 
fore, against anything disagreeable, each mask must on 
entering the hall present a ticket endorsed by the com- 
mittee of arrangements, who, it was believed, would 
be so strict in the disposal of these tickets that none 
would liave cause to complain. 

Each person was to choose his or her own imperson- 
ation, only a notice of the choice must be sent to the 
committee mthout signature ; and a list of impersona- 
tions was printed for the convenience of all. 

As I, and some others, had been reading lately a 
translation of an Hindu drama, " The Lost Ring,'' I 
chose to impersonate, so far as dress was concerned, 
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ikoontal^. In .!act it was urged upon me by a friend 
two, who, together with myself, discussed our prep- 
•ations for the event. 

My attire was the simplest possible, — a skirt of 
irk cloth made of bark, and a jacket of tlie same ma- 
dal. The jacket was low on the slioulders, and in 
ont buttoned from below the waist, just far enough 
) observe decorum. The skirt was wide enough to lay 
I folds and trailed a little, showing now and then 
x)ckingless feet on which were white sandals. My 
rms were bare to the shoulder. On one of them was 
plain iron bracelet. And about that was twined a 
priff of jasmine. 

On my left side I wore an artificial lotus plant. My 
air, whose abundance in this instance served me well, 
^as brushed smoothly back and gathered in a coil low 
own on the head, only that I alloweil a massy braid, 
tarting from behind the ear, to fall on the left side 
uite down to my knees. After my mask was on I 
ad an artificial bee adjusted by a delicate steel spring 
3 as to seem, at every motion, to be floating about my 
louth and my head. 

It would be impossible to record everything or, 
ideed, more than a small part of the happenings of 
lat evening. It is sufficient to indicate the way in 
'hich I was approached and the kind of words that 
"ere addressed to me. 

On entering the elegant and spacious rooms I was 
xjeived with a genersd applause. One and another 
task came to me with some remark designed to be 
:ther complimentary or mirth-provoking. 

Louis XlY. approached, and, saluting me in a grace- 
d manner, said softly : 

" The lotus with Saivala entwined 
Is not a whit less brilliant : dusky spots 
Heighten the luster of the cool-rayed moon ; 
The lovely maiden in her dress of bark 
Seems only the lovelier. E'en the meanest garb 
Gives to true beauty fresh attractiveness." 

The mask passed on. Neither from form or voice 
)uld I give a guess who it was. 
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I was about to pass to the other side of the great Jrisse 
hall when an English nobleman, bearing what name I 
do not now remember, stood before me, and, without a 
preliminary word, pointed to the bee with his gloved 
finger, ana broke out in an ordinary tone of voice, evir 
dently wishing no secret communication mth me: 

'* Ah, happy bee ! how boldly dost thou try 
To steal the luster from her sparkling eye ! 
And in thy circling movements hover near, 
To murmur tender secrets in her ear ; 
Or as she coyly waves her hand, to sip 
Voluptuous nectar from her lower lip — 
While rising doubts my heart's fond hopes destroy 
Thou dost the fullness of her charms enjoy." 

Suspecting, and yet uncertain, who this mask was, 
I detained him a moment. " Can you tell me," said 1, 
"how it happens that the oriental speaks of the 'hwer^ 
lip ? All tnat you have said is absurd enough, to be 
sure." 

"Ah! lady of the sacred grove," he rephed, "ask 
that famous jester, Mathavya, the most sensible fellow 
in all that Ilmdu crowd." 

"Of course I recognized now, and easily enough, 
Mr. Brinkerhoflf. 

Moving quietly through the throng, I soon perceived 
that I was followed by a wandering Pardoner. Not 
knowing whether to avoid him or not, I left the event 
to take care of itself. Hesitating for a moment, I felt a 
touch upon my arm. " A word with vou, my daughter," 
he said quite aloud, and then in almost a whisper— 
" There's ahyays a man under a holy garb ? I have 
put on this saintly attire the better to pray the great 
Kama to bend his bow and send his lavorite arrow 
tipped with a Mango flower right through thy heart." 
Tnis mask's voice and tone would have betrayed him 
anywhere. 

"Why Kama?" I asked. "You have your gods. 
Is it because I am a Hindu maiden ? " 

"Yes! and because Kama, they say, is a much 
better shot than the little archer that wanders about in 
the modem world," 
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I^lease don't follow me to-night wherever I go," I 
^ed, and slipped away. 

Q-^a few moments I fell in with a coterie of great 
le, Richelieu, Anne of Austria, the Duke of Alva 
others. Immediately Kichelieu, giving a glance at 
and addressing Anne, said in a musical voice : 

" Her ruddy lip vies with the opening bud ; 
Her ffracef ul arms are as the twining stalks : 
And ner whole form is radiant \^ith the glow 
Of graceful beauty as the trees with bloom. 

Mva instantly added : 

" How could a mortal to such charms give birth ? 
The lightning's radiance flashes not from earth ! 

Lnd SO, wherever I went, some mask greeted me 
something from The Lost King. I could not for 
ment believe that all these persons recollected from 
lual reading the verbatim oi these passages. I was 
tly surprised. It was not hard to guess the secret, 
lome means, through my step-mother or by a care- 
word of mine, it had become known what my mask 
to be, and heads were put together, partly in com- 
ent to me — for I was rather a favorite with all — 
in general, to add a little poetic zest to the evening, 
was standing apart from others and musing on the 
er, when a mask which I had noticed several times 
ig the evening — probably because, although it was 
ys at a distance, it seemed to be observing me — 
oached, breaking out in a low voice fuU of passion: 

'* Sweet maiden, banish from thy mind the thought 
That years can wear out love like mine! 

Thou dost reign 
Supreme, without a rival, in mv heart. 
To-day, or ever, thine only will I be; 

Disown me not. 
Else must I die a deadlier death — 
Killed by thy words, as erst by Kama's shafts!" 

'his voice was too earnest to please me. 

t was arranged that at tap of a bell each mask 

Id be removed. At eleven o'clock precisely the 

d was given, and instantly each masker in' the 

9 
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great assembly showed his or her proper face, some 
with embaiTassnient when they saw with whom they 
were at the moment unsus]>ectingly engaged, and all 
with a gentle surprise and laughter at the repeated 
mistakes they had made in fixing the pei'sons of the 
different maslcs. 

Then came the dance. In a moment I was beseiged. 
I took the pleaders as they came — reserving a dance at 
the middle — I might want to rest ; and two at the close 
— I might wish to retire. 

As 1 passed up and down, in and out, among the 
dancei's — 1 must write as frankly as thouofh I were 
speaking of another person — I could not fail to see 
that a multitude of eyes were fixed upon me — in ad- 
miration, I did not doubt. It pleased me ; I suspect it 
made me think more highly, of myself, although it was 
not an unusual thing. But after all I did not thoroughly 
enjoy it. The growing conviction that there was a 
skeleton in the closet at home weighed upon me just 
enough to take away the flavor of what otherwise I 
shoula have enjoyed so much. 

I believe, however, that I arose so far above ray de- 
pression that no one in all that gay throng doubted 
that I was the happiest woman in the world. 

Once in a while I saw two burning eyes near the 
doors, or behind a dense row of spectators, devouring 
me. 

When the dance for which I had no engagement 
came I was solicited by several gentlemen for the favor 
of filling the vacant place. I wanted to rest. At that 
moment a friend brought a stranger to me — a w^ell- 
made, clear-eyed, and thoroughly benevolent looking 

fentlemen — rrofessor Thornton. Would I dance \vith 
im ? ''I am a poor dancer," he said, " but it would 
give me pleasure to remember that I had gone through 
the steps with Sakoontald. There was something so 
winning in the man's ways, that I disliked to disoblige 
him. Sut I wanted to rest, so I compromised the 
matter. 

" Give me your arm, please, and we will prom^iade." 
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^ "All the better," said he, "I am more used to 

Our promenade was delightful. Professor Thom- 
^n was my senior by some years. He was well in- 
armed yet very simple anci unaffected. Little by 
ttle I drew from him that he was occupying a con- 
aicuous place in a department at Washington. When 
b last the next dance was to begin, and I withdrew 
ly arm, he thanked me for the pleasure of our prome- 
ade, and expressed a hope that we might meet again. 



CHAPTEE X. 



APPLIED SCIENCE. 



The Monday after the dance at Eodick's we had a 
few people to dine with us, Sir John Bostic, Senator 
Liipham, Professor Scahger (of some German pohteo- 
nique sclioolV Eeverend Dr. Swinton, Professor Thorn- 
ton, and tne double-star astronomer, BurhnghauL 
Tliese interesting gentlemen needed no exertion on the 
part of the hostess to entertain them. Two hours we 
were at table, and I remember no dinner company 
more entertaining. To reproduce the brilliant and 
versatile conversation of these men would be out of 
the question. 

My step-mother, so she said afterwards, was greatly 

E leased, especially with Professor Thornton, as I had 
een. He was a great microscopist, and a gentle 
enthusiast in that department of scientific inquiry. 
My step-mother afterwards remarked that he was a 
good illustration of the only style of enthusiast she 
could endure, and he was positively charming. The 
enthusiast, she said, with much discrimination, is 
usually a furious sort of man, in society malapropos, 
in short, not only a man of one idea, but a bore. This 
man she loved to hear as he quietly opened something 
of the great world beneath us. 

By a woman's intuition — of which no accurate 
account can be given — I knew my step-mother, if she 
could hate anybody, hated this man from the bottom 
of her soul. 

''You, gentlemen," she said with the flattering 
address which she knew so well how to use, "wit£ 
your wonderful investigations are always showing ns 
how little we know, and to repay us for the chagrin 
we feel at our ignorance, you open wide doors to UB 

1^^ 
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low and then, so that we catch a glimpse of the 
narvels that lie within the reahn of science, 'i'our 
persistent researches, your mechanical inventions, your 
swift application of all you discover to public uses," and 
the ease with which, having made one step secur(»ly, 
you take the second step, excite both our amazement 
and our admiration. 

"You are only too kind in vour observations. 
Madam, and yet it would be a false modesty if we 
should deny that there is some ground for speaking as 
you have done," replied Professor Thornton. 

"You have spoken of mechanical inventions in a 
manner which mdicates your appreciation of the 
almost indispensable services they render to science. 
The sight oi my friend across the table reminds me, 
that the exactness of our geographical knowledge in- 
cluding the great problems of navigating the seas, de- 
pends largely on ingenious and nicely adjusted instru- 
ments." 

" Apropros to inventions," said the astronomer, " a 
paragraph in the papers of today gave some account of 
a dividing machme which draws one hundred and 
twentv thousand lines in a single inch, or ten thousand 
lines in the twelfth part of an inch. It is most won- 
derful, if true. I can hardly believe it. I am used to 
minute fractions of a second of an arc, and my clirono- 
ffraph gives me time witliin one hundredth of a second, 
but one hundred and twenty thousand lines in an inch ! " 
" The division of an inch into one thousand parts is 
very common. Here," said the Professor, drawing 
from his vest pocket a little wash leather case, and 
from the case a piece of glass about one-quarter of an 
inch wide and three inches long, here is the very 
thing. We call it a microscopical scale." 

" O, yes," said the astronomer, " 1 am familiar with 
that. Now draw one hundred and twenty lines be- 
tween each of those one-thousandth of an inch — there's 
the rub ! " 

"And pray," asked my step-mother, "to what 
earthly use can thousandths of an inch be put ? " 
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''To a great many uses," responded Professor 
Thornton. '' For exaniple, to take a part of my own 
work — we measure the hnes of bank notes, their length, 
their distance from each other, the agreement of the 
lettei's on those notes, and so on, which you must know 
is very useful in keeping back a flood of spurious 
monev." 

" Ves," said my mother, '' I understand in part ; but 
why cannot the counterfeiter use the same means to be 
accurate, and so outwit you i " 

''As a possibility, he can. As a fact, he cannot. 
lie will fall into error somewhere among the innumer- 
able details of his work." 

The piece of glass in the professor's hand was, so 
far as I could judge, just like that which I had found, 
only that mine was broken at one end. It may be 
imagined with what eagerness I examined it as my 
stepmother passed it over to me. Yes, it was of the 
same size and had, like mine, a feathered edge, or 
rather a margin of what looked something like ground 
glass. I do not think I showed more than an ordinary 
mterest in the ingenious little trifle. 

" If Madam and her daughter will do me the honor 
to come to my hotel some day, I will be most happy to 
show you some curious things. 

I was quite interested in this genial and gentlemanly 
scholar. I left my sof t-tongued step-mother to say that 
we should be only too happy to avail ourselves of his 
kind offer, and determined that I would manage to go 
to him when she would find an easy excuse for defer- 
ring the visit or for sending me alone. 

A few days afterward, and at the right time, I pro- 
posed to my step-mother that we take the morning to 
enjoy the revelations which Professor Thornton's bi- 
nocular might bring to us. 

" Ah, Pauline, how can I go to-day, ^vith my after- 
noon engagements to prepare for ? But, dear, you go 
just the same. Send Keziah for Charlie AUston ; he 
will be only too glad to escort you." 

" Welly mother, if you consent, I will go." 
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In an hour Charlie Allston and myself were in one 
^ the smaller parlors in the hotel, with the professor. 
The table was loaded with all sorts of specimens which 
te had kindly brought in from his room. 

And into what a world he carried us ! In one sense 

^ot new to me, but in detail new in so large a degree 

that I seemed to have been under an illusion in thinking 

I had any acquaintance with the microscopic universe — 

for so I venture to call the boundless wealtn of the deeps, 

Which the unaided eye can neither traverse nor fathom. 

The professor gave us quite a lecture on the delicate 

drawings on the scale of a butterfly's wing, and then 

a view of the elaborate markings of nature on so minute 

an object. He showed us some little creatures so 

transparent that we saw the beating of the heart and the 

circulation of the blood ; a cross section of the spider's 

bhread, and so on up and down the world of form and 

'ife. But what I was most interested in was his series 

)f algaB found along the shores and in deeper waters in 

ihis Mt. Desert region. 

" You have read," said the professor, " very likely, 
)f a little sea-weed that propels itself — one of the most 
•emarkable of nature's productions; in fact, a little 
;crew propeller, only the screw (or the screws, for there 
ire several of them) are self-acting. This one, a part 
)f which only can we bring into the focus of the micro- 
icope, I captured, so to speak, in a little cove over on 
ihe Gouldsboro shore." 

To the naked eye it looked as fine as a thread. 
' Now," he went on, " if you will examine it you will 
observe secondary threads, still more slender, extending 
from the main trunk, if we may call it so. These 
threads are vibratile, and by the action of these threads 
the inanimate thing moves through the water just as 
though it were possessed of hfe. I think I told you it 
is called a zoospore. Sometimes these finest threads, 
or paddles, or fins, name them as you will (they are 
usually called cilia), are placed in pairs at the end of 
the spore. This little thing I count among the choicest 
of my Mt. Desert treasures." 
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It would take too much space to report in detail, or 
even in gross, what we saw. 

'"Here," said the professor, "you recoffnize tie 
Bladder seaweed {Fucus Vasieidosti^). There is a world 
of study in this vulvar plant. Its method of propagar 
tion is very curious. 

And we examined the fringes and admired their 
beauty and design, or adaptations — whichever term 
may be the more correct. . 

" Here, again," said the professor, "are some of those 
delicate fronds which are so beautiful when dried and 
pressed — very likely, Miss Leonard, you may have an 
album of them. They are of all colors. These I gath- 
ered just around the point as you go into Thunder 
Cove. They are mostly green with a tinge of red." 

We examined a thread of these delicate oits of sea 
lace. The professor turned away from his instrument 

"Here," said he, "is the fruit of a day's dredging 
last week just outside of the Cranberry Islands. It is a 
great interwoven mass of the Luminaria Digitate It 
is never found higher than low water mark. This 
Fucus Canaliculatus is quite common along the rocks 
just this side of Schooner Head. This sort of sea weed, 
which you see is different from the bladder weed and 
also from that I just showed you, is found mostly in 
the neighborhood of Bar Harbor." 

Although I was accustomed to take great interest 
in the results of all kinds of scientific research, it 
must be confessed that I was rather impatient for the 
time to come when I could ask the professor to show 
me his microscopic scale, as it appeared under the 
magnifier. And I suspect that I did not Hsten to his 
valuable conversation with much enthusiasm, for after 
a while he said : "I have been talking of these matters 
too long. Let us rest." 

" No, no," I responded with animation. "All these 
matters are very interesting. At least, if not already 
fatigued yourself, be kind enough to allow me a micro- 
scopic view of the scale you showed us a few days 
ago." 
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" Certainly ; there is the thousandth part of an inch 
>€t\veen those marks ; how large does it look to you ( " 

*' I should say, just about one inch." 

'* Your eye is pretty correct, for the power I am 
low using magnifies about a thousand times." 

Some one entered at the moment and the professor 
aid, turning to me : " Be good enough to amuse your- 
elf for a while." 

"Certainly, certainly, professor," I replied, restrain- 
ng my satisfaction, only too glad of the opportunity 
irhich I had determined to make, if I could possibly do 
o, to put my piece of glass under the microscope. 
Quicker than thought I exchanged the pieces. 

My piece of glass was precisely like that of the 
rofessor's. It was a microscopic scale. 

After I had studied it sufficiently, I removed it as 
tough it were the professor's. 

" Mr. AUston," said I, taking a bit of paper out of 
ly portemonnaie quite carelessly and lettmg it fall on 
be table as though there were no purpose in the act, 
let us try our hand at something else." 

" What shall it be ? " said AUston. 

" Oh, anything," I replied ; " here's a loose hair on 
ly shoulder." We laid the hair in place. It looked, 
f course, like a ship's hawser. 

" Let us try that bit of paper, Mr. AUston." He 
massed it over to me and I put it in place. At that 
Qoment the professor returned. 

" Permit me," he said, '' so ; that is right. What 
sit?" 

''Why," I replied, "it is a piece of paper, and I 
>nly see coarse fibre. Look, professor." 

Tha professor gave a careless glance through the 
5ye-piece. 

" Ah, Miss Leonard, you were laying a trap for me, 
rvere you ? You thought I would take that for a piece 
)f common writing paper? Shall I tell you what it 
s ? Of course you expect me to do so ? " 

" The remotest thing " 

" No, there's no need of protest. That paper is a 
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piece of bank note paper of the very first quality. 
The fibre, lengthwise and crosswise — warp and woof, I 
might say — tell the whole story. I should know it 
anywhere as you would know a piece of lace. It was 
manufactured by Jessup & Company. Xow, am I not 
right ? " 

" I do not doubt you are, professor, but I assure you 
I did not know w^hat it was when I slipped it into the 
focus of the microscope." 

'' May I enquire how you happened to have it i " 

"OhV' said Charlie i^llston, ''I picked it up on the 
table, there, over by those mosses." 

The ])rofessor said: ''Well, that's rather strange," 
but nothing more. 

Allston had replied; there was no occasion for me 
to make any further response. 

Why my step-mother should take a dislike to Pro- 
fessor I'hornton was beyond my faculty of guessing, — 
unless his palpably honest manhood might excite an 
antijiathy. But I was sure she did. She was very 
gracjous to him, but being with her day in and day out 
lor so long I had been forced to observe that, at times, 
when she was all smiles and confidences, she was wary 
and distrustful. A stranger, instead of suspecting such 
a thing would, I think, nave been charmed with her 
frank and gracious manner. 

But what could Professor Thornton have to do with 
her! Had she, with a rapid intuition, concluded his 
acute mind was a microscope which took in little things 
which others did not see. 

A paragraph or tw^o in my journal of about that 
time reads : ^ * '^ " JKeview^ing the situation in part, 
it stands about thus : 

" My step-mother has relations of some sort with 
the poodle-(log woman. 

'' Vinal has some relations with the same Madam 
Bow^ker. 

" Vinal is engaged in some dangerous affair which 
my father knows of but does not approve, w^hich my 
step-mother knows of and is too shrewd to share. 
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rinal has not only relations of some sort with the 
:er woman; he nas also some relations directly 
my step-mother. They have had a dispute, and 
father's absence. 

^leantime, Vinal is treated in our house as a busi- 
lan from New Orleans. 

"inal was here last year in disguise, and, as good, 
b Captain Pilchard puts it, * slipped his cables and 
for open water.' 
inal IS here this year, engaged in something secret. 

he has been engaged in finds use for bank note 
of the first quality, and for a microscopic scale for 
rements. Leave out, now, the bit of steel which 
a broken crochet needle, which may be nothing, 
le fragment of a two-dollar bill, which also may 
nothing, — and I have scarcely a doubt that Vinal 
unterfeiter, 

Vhat inference besides ought I to make ? Is Mrs. 
sr a confederate i To suspect her of engaging in 
linal business might do her injustice, 
s my father in any sense a confederated A thou- 
imes — no ! Whatever else, he could not be a felon. 
\ my darling step-mother a confederate? No, I am 
sure ; she is too shrewd for that. But — there is 
3r scheme on foot, so the conversation over my 
it said. 

^inal and the Bowker are confederates in some- 
And is it going beyond just inference to say 
li^inal and my mother are confederates in some- 
, and if so, that Vinal and the Bowker woman and 
other are a trio of confederates in something, and 
Jranny ' is in some way related to the scheme ? It 

seem as though there were no room for doubt, 
r^et perhaps I am not warranted in such a sweep- 
nclusion. It is far from impossible. And yet — 
^ fatjier would have some inkling of the roguery. 

lad no doubt that Vinal was a vile counterfeiter, 
this conviction fixed, I at once lost for the moment 
terest in Duck Island. But, after a little reflec- 
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tion, it occurred to me that it might some day serve a 
great purpose to have Vinal completely in my power. 
And in a lew days my interest in Duck Island revived 

I suspected what!^ in my utter ignorance of such 
matters, never would have occurred to me but for the 
indications of a counterfeiting den or rendezvous, that 
the bit of steel I had in my possession was an engrav- 
er's tool of some sort. It would be hardly safe to ask 
Professor Thornton what it was, for, if it were a broken 
tool, ho would be quite likely to ask me how I came 
into possession of it. Thinking the matter over, I con- 
cluded to become a carver in wood. Young ladies 
sometimes engage in that amusement, and my amar 
teur work would, in the general ignorance of the par- 
ticular use of tools, account for my having aU sorts of 
tools about me. 

To carry out my plan I sent to a well-known house 
in Boston for a complete set of carvers' tools. . In a 
postscrii)t to the order I added : 

''And also a complete set of engravers' tools for 
fine work on wood, and also on steel. 

In a few days an answer to my order came in the 
shaj)e of two boxes filled with every variety of instru- 
ments, so I should judge, for either of those arts. I 
laid out the engravers' tools and examined them care- 
fully. There was not one among them all that resem- 
bled my broken '' crochet needle," as I called it. 

I had been mistaken in my suspicion as to the 
" needle." But so strong a hold on the mind does an 
idea maintain when once conceived, that I found my- 
self, in spite of so small a reason for it, holding only a 
little more loosely my first opinion, and I studied to 
see if there was not some way of getting the broken 
tool under Professor Thornton's eye without exciting 
suspicion. 

At last I fell upon this expedient. I purposely 
broke one or two of my new tools, and then I polishea 
up the bit of steel I had found until it looked as if it 
were new, and put them all together with my carving 
tools. 
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One day when the professor called, my step-mother 
said: 

" If you will believe it, Pauhne has taken to cann- 
ing in wood ! What won't the versatile and restless 
(mid do next (giving me a caressing smile) ^ She 
swims, she rides, she sails a yacht equal to ski{)|)er Pil- 
chard, they say. She keeps up an herbarium, and now 
she means to learn carpentermg, — hke the mountain, 
snow-bound Swiss." 

" Oh ! Professor," I joined in, " I want you to see 
my tools." And I brought them and laid tfiem out on 
the table. "One or two are broken you see, — you 
must not ask me how things happen with a novice," I 
added with a little laugh. 

The Professor looked them over with polite atten- 
tion, saying as he did so: "I know nothing about 
carving, but cleverly made tools always interest me. I 
could only guess at the particular uses to which these 
various instruments are put. Ah! here's one that is 
familiar to me, this dehcate little scalpel you have 
unfortunately broken. I wonder what a wood carver 
can do with it." 

" Which do you mean," I asked. 

" Why, this little scalpel. It is an engraver's tool. 
I know well its use in that line." 

" What is it for," I asked. 

" It is a tool rarely used for common work, and in 
finer work the mark of this tool is not seen very fre- 
quently, except in bank note en^aving. In that line 
it is almost indispensable." Taking a bank note from 
his pocket he went on: "those delicate strokes and 
thaaings there," pointing to a vignette on the note, 
" are made by that tool. There is a diamond point in 
the end of it. Under the microscope you would see the 
character of those lines." 

" You must show me those strokes some day when 
you have leisure, under the power of the microscope." 

" I shall be most happy to do so," he rejoined. " I 
am always glad to see Miss Leonard." 
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The day before or the day after I showed my tools 
to Professor Thornton, — I cannot now remember wMcli 
— my fatlier and st^p-mother were taking a morniTig 
ride when the mail was brought in. In looking it over 
I found a letter addressed to my step-mother, in the 
hand-writing of the poodle-dog woman. 

As I held tlie letter in my hand, I thought: "here 
in my grasj) is, perhaps, a solution of a mystery which 
hangs over this liouse, or at least a certain clew to it! 
IShould I o|)en it I might know more of my step-mother 
in a moment than after all my painstaking and inge- 
nuity I should i)erhaps ever know." 

1 >ut great as were my curiosity ana my anxiety, I 
do not remember that it even occurred to me to break 
the seal of her correspondence. 

The mysterious connection of my step-mother and 
tlie shop- woman in Edinboro street, and all it might 
imply, however, came upon me with overwhelming 
vividness, and, it must be confessed, disturbed for a 
moment my ordinary composure. 

I walked up and down the room. I paused. I sat 
down. I stood up again. I pressed my temples with 
botli hands. I dashed up into my room. I walked up 
and down there. I flung myself on my lounge. 1 
loosened my hair. I made some exclamations which 
perha|)s it may not be necessary to repeat. 

The peculiar excitement, however, did not last long, 
and in a small part of an hour I was thoroughly my- 
self again. 

Wlien my step-mother came in I was resting in an 
easy-chair reading the morning paper, the mail lying 
where I could see it without turnmg my head. 

" We have had a most delicious drive, Pauline," she 
said before she was fairly within the drawing room. 

Passing to the table my step-mother looked through 
the mail. As she took up the letter to which I have 
referred she gave me a swift, furtive glance, and went on. 

"The mountain roads are more lovely then ever; 
and the sea! the sea! Who can ever speak of it in 
fitting terms ! " 



I' 
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is a letter for you, mother, hing there some- 
said, looking up from my paper. *' Did you 

Pauline, yes, oh ! It must be from the Bol- 
he Durands." 
ing, as I did so well, the handwriting in whicli 

was addressed, my step-mother's cool, suave, 
)re manner in uttering tliis falsehocxl struck 
painfully than her romancing usually*did, and 
means I felt sure that, before many weeks, I 
bserve something which would throw some 
this secret correspondence, or that I should 
ne act which might be referred to it. 
irmising was realized much sooner tlian I had 

evening at supper my stejvmother said : 
ink the summer has been delightful here, but 
mow, my dear (addressing my father) that I 
a sort, just a Uttle homesick ? Suppose we 
i Boston lor a day or two. Will our Pauline 

ertainly, if you wish, mother, without think- 
3," I replied. 

1," said my father, " I don't know that I ob- 
uline can invite some of her friends, — the 
the Alcotts, to stay with her while we are 

enty-f our hours my father and my step-mother 
their way to Boston. I had the two Misses 
stay with me. I do not introduce them be- 
y do not enter into the story of my life more 
indred other persons, 
few days my father and my step-mother re- 
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CHAPTER XL 



BUCK-BOARD MEDITATIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 



Mt. Desert aflforded my fondness for driving an 
ample indulgence. Most of the roads on the mnd 
are fairly good, and many of them are in fine condi- | 
tion. From Bar Harbor tliey lead away in every 
direction, each road offering a variety of scenery so 
charming, that on almost any driveway one is tempted 
for the moment to think he has hit upon the most 
attractive of them all. 

A fine crisp morning, dew or the dripping of the 
night fog on the grass and patches of forest, glimpises 
of the sea and the hilltops far away, vistas openinff 
here and there and coaxmg the eye into dre^nland 
beyond, the dance of pine and beech and fir trees as 
my mare sped along, frowning cliffs lifting the angle 
of" vision and then wheeling to the rear, the green and 
stubble-covered and brown fields, the wild rose* offer- 
ing its incense or the golden-rod stretching along the 
roadside like a ribbon of flame, here and there a flock 
of sheep or the farmer's scanty herd of cattle, the 
chatter of the squirrel, the chip of the woodpecker, the 
note of the cuckoo and the whip-poor-will, and the hum 
of insect life, always gave me a stronger pulse, awoke 
the better sentiments of mv heart, and clothed in softer 
colors some of the harder features of my life. 

For me to drive on Mt. Desert was to commune 
with nature, if in some of her rougher aspects, at least 
in her truthfulness and grandeur, in her ruffgedness 
and power, in her peacefulness and beauty after cen- 
turies of storm. 

It was healthful for me, in soul as well as in body, 
to stand face to face with the sea, to peer out on the 
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deep till the massy waves seemed like an undulating 
fiela of white clover ; to stand on the brink of some 
deep gorge and recall the shock of upheaval, the roar- 
ing of the cataract and the wild war of elements when 
these canons were scooped out ; and in the same way, 
to ride over the hills, down along the valleys, by the 
seaside, or landward, filled me with courage, with 
inspiration, and, despite the shadow on my heart, with 
a profound and a real joy. 

My drives were of three kinds, (I rode Uttle on 
horseoack, why I cannot tell). A ride in an ample 
buck-board, with three or four or a half dozen friends, 
male or female, or both, was always agreeable. This 
I called my drive in rmdtis. 

I had also my drive tete-Ortete. In a certain mood I 
took great delight in this sort of driving. 

The pleasure of two — and no third ear, no third 
voice — seemed to me too great to be foregone. Some- 
times a gentleman friend or visitor, sometimes a lady 
was my companion. I know not exactly by what law, 
but I do know the fact, that with two only, sentiment- 
alism of all kinds apart, there is a freedom in self- 
revelation, an interlocking of thought, a showing, so to 
speak, the loom of one's life — its warp and woof, and 
swiftly moving shuttle — such as no other communion 
knows. " Here," says my friend, " is a little closet ; 
there's nothing wonderful in it, but the bolt is always 
in its socket. I have drawn the bolt. Now look in 
if you please." You look. It may be it holds only an 
urn filled with sacred ashes, or a withered passion, it 
may be an honest doubt of what most ])eople believe, or 
some great prophecy or ambition, or perhaps a lens or 
a combination of lenses which gives shape and color to 
the world, and accounts for the life whicn beats at your 
side. 

This mutual showing of hidden springs, this friendly 
exchange of the possessions of the mind and heart, this 
comparison of ladders on which we are climbing, and 
the outlook from one to another rung, are known only 
where there are two, and not four, nor three. 

10 
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And I am free to say that I generally liked to have 
the other one of the two a man — a human soul standing 
at the opposite ixAe of the battery. For I have always 
regarded sexism — which is at an infinite remove from 
sensualism, a hundred leagues from a desire for mar- 
riage, and every way distinguishable from love — as one j 
of the influent powers of life, mighty even in those 
who have no " sentiment," and white as an angel's 
wing. 

At all events I, who at that time had never felt the 
first i)ulse of '' love," or any of the fondnesses which are 
its antecedents, I, who lost my interest in one of the 
other sex so soon as he began to glance or maudle— 
liked mv tete-d-Uts with a man. 

Then there was my ride solitaire. It was often to 
me what the hour of prayer is to others. I worshiped. 
My mind looked inward, and upward, and backward, 
and forward, and breadthwise of the universe. I 
" tried my reins." 

I called up ^eat souls to sit with me, as Philip sat 
with the Ethiopian Eunuch. I took my pick, as it were, 
for a stretch of the road — St. John, or Socrates, or 
Hypatia, or Madame Guion, or Spenser, or Goethe, or 
Humboldt, or Dante, or Wordsworth, or Mrs. Brown- 
ing, or my friend A, or B, or C, or my sainted mother; 
or I called up some passage in my life, or some hope, 
some ambition, and so traveled up and down all spheres, 
incense burning on the alter within, and mingling as it 
rose with the incense of that great altar of Isature, 
myself the humble priestess. 

Sometimes the very air would seem to be quivering 
imder the presence of spirit, and I remember, on one oc- 
% casion, thinking that Emerson's saying — " The religious 
element is the mountain air ; it is chlorine, and borax, 
and nitre, and rosemary, and the silent song of the 
stars is it ! " — was not so absurd as it sometimes seems 
to be. 

These were times of exaltation. What if, when 
these moments of uplifting — as though one were higher 
than the mountains — ^passed aN\^^f , ^ tclq>x^ prosaic, and 
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lerhaps truer, view of religion and of life returned to 
ue ; I had at least a brief bath in the ether of tlie 
ipper world. 

. I suppose I shall be charged with cant when I say 
ihat at intervals, on these drives solitaire^ I had for a 
companion that One Man, who said to His followers 
*lo! I am with you always, even to the end of the 
p?orld." 

I often had fellowship with Moses, with Anaxa^oras, 
mth Plato, with John Bunyan. Why not with Jesus ? 

I grew stronger as I felt his presence more pali)ably; 
uid at times, as He breathed upon me, I seemed a very 
spark of God ! 

Before and since I have wondered at the cool way 
Ln which hierarchs have taken this promise a^vay from 
common minds that they might have it all to them- 
selves. I have reasoned often on the relations of a 
receiving soul to a giving soul-, but in these hours it 
was something more than speculation. There was the 
same electric flow — only infinitely purer and more 
pleasure-giving — as when I had rushed into the arms 
of some old and wise friend, and our hearts had run 
together like water. 

There was a generous sprinkling of clerical visitors 
it Bar Harbor, — and of all sorts; — the clergyman who 
same with a small party of his parishioners, and was 
idored and coddled by the ladies of the company with 
I freedom which at home w^ould have savored of bad 
^te ; the solitary divine, a stranger amongst strangers, 
jilent, and observant of everybody; the brace of min- 
sters who had come off together with the smallest 
30ssible grip-sack for a run here and there during the 
jwiftly flying vacation period. 

There was the dignified clergyman who brought his 
deputation for sanctity along with him, and was just de- 
ighted when some merry and thoroughly worldly 
yroup offered to take him in for a short excursion. 

Tliere was the worn and invalid cleric, going here 
ind there to see if a vigorous vacation would not ani- 
nate him as it did others, and visiting ttve «caie^ ^a^U 
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day to know if he were gaining in avoirdupois. Thei 
was the diminutive divine, with English side-whisken 
a strutting gait, and nose in the air, reminding onec 
the frog in tlie fable, and the clerical exquisite strivin 
on all occasions to excite admiration. And amon 
them all was a considerable number of those refine 
and scholarly and earnest men who adorn that profe 
sion. 

One hardlv knows how thins^s come about at sue 
places, and I do not now remember how it happene 
that two or three reverend gentlemen became visitoi 
at our cottage. One was a large and pompous ma 
whose good nature, behind his pomposity, made hii 

auite acceptable to us. Another was a little bubblin 
ivine who was too demonstrative to be always agre 
able. I sometimes feared, after he had passed n 
through the narrow doors of our dining room, that tl 
mark of his clerical hand might be found on my ne 
dress. lie was evidently unmindful of St. Pau 
maxim.^ 

Another of our clerical visitors was a gentleman 
medium height, of good bearing, animated in conver 
tion, but quietly so withal, ana so genial that he \n 
always a welcome guest. He filled the dinner h( 
with pleasant images without ever attempting to le 
The little nothings, which in other mens' mouths w 
mere nothings, in his case revealed some underthou) 
or relation, and sometimes they were like the reiiea 
flashes on the summer evening sky. 

This clergyman was not far from sixty years of r 
and I, a young girl of twenty, found in him a grej 
social pleasure than in the young gallants of whom tl 
was an abundance. The house was lighter when 
came, and something was Avanting when he went av 
I thought then, and I think now, he found in me 
vis-a-vis he Avould have chosen out of the little ( 
pany at our table. 

One day he said to me in a half jesting way, " 
Leonard, I see you often driving alone; wny not s 

*ia>r.. 7:1. 
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times have a companion ? I know how to be silent, to 
hold the reins when one wishes to gatlier a wild flower 
or a bit of moss. October and mky, there are worse 
juxtapositions than that! Pray, Madam, (addressing 
my step-mother), do you not think this young wayward 
of yours needs some supervision ? " 

My step-mother's beautiful teeth (the upper left 
front tooth with a speck of gold in its lower edge) 
showed well as she beamed on him a reply. "Ah ! Doc- 
tor Trueman, you are right, as usual." 

" Doctor," I said, " I shall deem it an honor as well 
as a pleasure to drive with you. Now, please, when I call 
for you do not say "it was in sport," for that, you 
know, the good book condemns. To make it sure, sup- 
pose we go tomorrow morning." 

" To tell you the truth I did speak half in jest and 
half in earnest, but I am quite willing to have it re- 
garded as all earnest, it receives a consideration so 
obliging." 

The next morning Doctor Trueman and myself were 
bowling along at an enjo}rable speed over the road to 
Great Head. We talked in the quietest way of a hun- 
dred things. He peopled every patch of wood, caught 
some vision of life and truth from the top of every hill, 
and read out some pleasing interpretation from each 
brook and cliff. I came home greatlv pleased. 

So began my drives tete-drtete with that clergyman. 

I had found a soul. 

I had found a friend ! A man so far beyond me in 
years and wisdom that I could ask him all sorts of 
questions with the freedom of a child, and one of whom 
— ^those honest eyes told me — I need never be afraid. 
Thev told me truly. 

It would not be easy to say how much influence the 
casual meeting of this stranger, who in one day ceased 
to be a stranger, and whose words to this hour are 
factors in my opinions and course of life, had in mak- 
ing me equal to the struggle through which it was my 
lot to go. I said not a word to him of the shadow 
imder which I Uved. I was sometimes teiai^ted^ 1 q.oyl- 
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fess, to open my whole heart to him, and seek his coi 
sel as to niv own duty ; it is so much easier to bear 
with some one else to share the burden. But I he 
fast to my old idea of loyalty to my father, and 
vow I had made to carry the secrets of our house 
myself alone. Pilchard shared with me a degree 61 
knowledge — if it were knowledge — of Vinal, but 
chai'd knew nothing of any relation between 
susi)octed criminal and my father. 

On one of our tete-d4ete drives we fell into conve^| 
sation on the theological upheaval of our times. 

'' Did you never think," Doctor Trueman said, "by 
what ilifferent methods moral forces operate in our day, 
as compared with times past, and even with the earlier 
])ai*t of the current century? Formerly there was 
scarcely a dogma in the religious world, or a great 
l)opular movement, that would not naturally come 
under a proper review of some great name. Atype of 
opinion, or a usage, was embodied in a man, Augustine, 
or C^alvin, or Ignatius I^oyola, or Luther, or Wesley. 
It is no longer so, except as historically considered. 
Now a name is hardly more than 'a log on the Gulf 
stream, and an individual man, or a convention, or a 
council, instead of digging channels for a stream, simply 
indicate the direction of tlie resistless current " 

'' To whom then are we to look for guidance, for 
watchwords," I asked. 

" To no one !" he replied. " Formerly men led. 
NoAv there are no leaders. The best that doctors or 
synods can do is to stand in awe on the dry bed of a 
stream which, it had been thought, was fed by perennial 
springs, or look with wonder at the hissing geysers 
where lately were fruitful gardens, or steady themselves 
on the reeling earth in a country which was supposed 
to be out of Oie belts of seismic convulsion. Men and 
theories dwindle into insignificance. Some great power 
has risen up, and in a wide path sweeps the worla." 

^'Then the individual has not much to do?" I 
queried. 

" No, not much to do in. g\iiding the train. That is 
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other hands. Enough to do in keeping his seat in 

IS where the road is rough, and enough to do in 

ing everything agreeable and safe for his fellow 

^velers." 

" But are you not trenching on fatahsm ?" 
Oh, it maKes little difference what name you give to 

ngs. The fact is — a world-idea imminent in numan 
ory, a world-idea which absorbs all individual will 

■ into itself, the will remaining will for all that; a world- 

■ iclea which no man, nor ecumenical council, had the 
srmallest part in originating, which the man and the 

L Hynod are only competent to recognize (and not always 
• tihat), determines everything." 

" Then why not as true in the middle ages as now ? " 

'' It is just as true — except, possibly the recognition 
- — ^at one time as another. Tne difference is mainly 
apparent; at one time building — Corinthian, Doric, 
Homanesque, Gothic (apparent), now a cyclone and the 
scattered timbers (real).'' 

"Is there nothing steadfast? I had thought Chris- 
tianity was proven, and that it settled every question." 

"Yes; the world-idea is steadfast, and Christianity 
embodies the inlying force of that idea." 

" But the cyclone ? " 

" It is the liberator." 

" Of what ? " 

" Why, of the Christian Idea, which the keepers 
thereof thought tJiey must preserve, instead of perceiv- 
ing that the idea was to preserve them ; the idea Avhich 
with the egoism, intellectual pride and passion for dom- 
ination in man, became distorted, overloaded, impris- 
oned, debauched." 

'^ You are in sympathy, then, with those who are 
called ' Liberals,' are you not, doctor ? " 

" Not at all, as distinguished from the mass of free 
thinkers in the church, not at all. The technical ' Lib- 
erals ' think they take in the situation. They are j^re- 
ciselv the men who do not. They remind me continually 
of tne street fakirs who, as soon as a block in the city 
is burned down, begin to hawk cheap pictures of the 
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ruins. They do not dream of putting forth a hand to build, 
any more than the fakirs. They go about profoundly 
ignorant of the duties which an upheaval imposes. 
The hai'shest dogmas are preferable to the inanities 
that tliey dribble out." 

" But tliey are moralists," I ventured to suggest. 

*' Well — yes, in a sense. Let persons go, and take 
the thing itself, technical Uberalism. It knows little 
of a divine authority for anything, and a moral system 
is poorly built when this corner-stone is wanting. 

After a moment's pause he went on: 

" A great structure is rising before the eyes of this 

feneration. Liberalism takes no considerable part in 
uilding, perhaps no part at all. Old things are pass- 
ing away and all things are becoming new. Suppose, 
now, an order of thought which rejects the ola, and 
has nothing new, nothmg to put in the place of the 
old! How nmch is il worth? To raw and shallow 
minds it seems a great thing. But clear and serious 
thinkers give it no place in tne regenerating forces of 
the hour." 

''What is the attitude of Church Liberals, like 
yourself ? " 

" We are on a return from captivity." 

" A return to what ? " 

" A return to the New Testament, to fundamental 
Christianity." 

" You are not destructionists, then ?" 

" Not at all. We build up from the primitive idea 
which meatus that Christianity, instead of shrivelling 
down to nothing, is simply being washed, as with 
' soap and nitre,' Som the stains of despotism, scholasti • 
cism, sectism, and secularism, with which it has beeL 
saturated for more than a thousand years." 

''And who are the leaders in this movement ? " 

"I reply as before, no one. Leadership is played 
out. Wesley was the last leader of the religious world 
There will be none for years to come — pemaps never. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Whately, Maurice, and his 
friends, Charles Bangsfey, Deasi fetMaLeY^and a very 
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warm of such minds, known and unknown, and the 
ike of them, seven tiers down in intellectual culture, 
lave been crying out for a Living God, but they have 
ied no man ; they have had no hand in digging chan- 
aels; they have been simply conspicuous, among the 
material afloat on the great gulf-stream of the world- 
idea imminent in history. But, my child, I have for- 
gotten myseK. I have been boring you, I fear." 

" Not in the least. You have brushed a few cob- 
wrebs out of my brain, and I thank you." 

''How delightful this puflf of sea air!" said the 
Doctor. " See, yonder ! those yachts ! Is that one 
iway to the windward of all your little water-witch, 
;he Escape? She's a mettlesome thing, isn't she'^ 
The sea ! I stretch out my arms to it often as to a 
Wend!" 

I have recited this conversation because I wish the 
•eader to know me, a::d he will know me best by 
mowing something of a friend who has done so much 
n making me what I am toilay. The opinions of this 
clergyman may or may not be interesting of themselves. 
it all events they give him his place in a region of 
hought to eliminate which from the existing order of 
hinffs would leave little, if an3rthing, behind. 

Ihree days after this drive Doctor Trueman dined 
vith us at the cottage, our only guest. In the course 
)f conversation the question of the relation of 'i hered- 
ty " to social order and individual life came to the 
urface. My ste}>mother with her usual strate<jy, 
'talked back" to him the Doctor's suggestions with a 
kill — I might almost say briUiancy — which was 
ruly admirable. Doctor Trueman was led to relate an 
nstance of apparent contradiction to what he regarded 
LS a true view of the subject. 

"Sometimes," Doctor Trueman said, "Nature 
leems to break away from what may be called the 
monopoUzing tendency' of the law of heredity, as 
leredity is commonly conceived of." 

" The law," he said, " holds good always, at least 
hat is my opinion. The difficmty lies m \Sifc xMkXMca? 
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eiiible anparent deviations — apparent because the pre- 
going elements of a being, physical or moral, are 
mainly beyond our view ; apparent also, because hered- 
ity is only one of the many laws that determine a type 
of life." 

This and much more — whether new or not, I was 
not then, nor am I now competent to say. Dr. True- 
man continued : 

'* Years ago, I had within my parochial charge in 
Baltimore — my stay there was very short, not more 
than two years — a mission school. It was in a poorer 
part of the city ; indeed in what might be called, if a 
paradox were allowable, an intra-nrnural suburb. I 
visited the mission often. In a little while I began to 
know some of the people ; that is to say, who this or 
that person was, and sometimes his or her occupation. 
In time I came to recognize two very pretty little girls 
who resembled each other so greatly, and were apparent- 
ly so fond of each other, that 1 took them for twin sisters. 
There was, however, this singularity in their appear- 
ance : One wore quite costly dresses, and the other 
was very plainly attired, as to ner hat, gown, shoes, etc., 
but wore costly trinkets, precisely as the supposed 
sister. It was quite natural for me to make in- 
quiries about them, and I learned to my surprise that 
one was the daughter of a respectable artisan, and the 
other the daughter of the great millionaire, Mr. Far- 
quar Jerrold. 

" It seems that the little Miss Jerrold had conceived 
a great friendship for the artisan's daughter, whom 
she had met somewhere, and was accustomed to divide 
with her such jewelry as her parents allowed her to 
possess. The fact made a great impression on me as 
an eccentricity, perhaps, but after all a beautiful child- 
ish romance, which might eventuate in a manner tp 
make it worthy of a poetic rendering. 

" It impressed me also, as presenting one of those 
instances in which nature sometimes seems to assert 
herself against heredity. The two girls had the same 
torm^ the same features, \>ut noX. exa^\X^ ^Jaa ^^ame ex- 
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sion. If either excelled the other in natural grace- 
ess it was the engraver's daughter. 
' I would like to know the sequel to the childish 
macy and childish resemblance. I left Haiti - 
•e soon after for the Pacific coast, and these 
e girls drifted out of my mind. But singu- 
y enough, each time I have visited your cot- 
3 these sweet little creatures have risen uj) before 
within a day or two. There is no one among your 
^ ffuests, nor in Mt. Desert, so far as I have observed, 
) looks at all like those two ])retty damsels, jis I 
lember them. There is, however, some hidden 

of association at work, but I have not the slight- 
idea how it operates. 

'' The question of ' heredity ' — has the fact I have 
ed any bearing on it? I will venture the opinion, 
ch, unfortunately we have no means of verifying, 
b sometime since the days of William the Conqueror 

ancestors of those two girls played in the same 
r-yard." 

My stepmother listened to this narration with an 
rest which seemed to increase with each word. Her 
»r went and came. Once I noticed she seemed not 
breathe. Then again she breathed audibly. She 
aed to be an instrument over which Doctor True- 
t was passing his fingers. It was something new 
fie to see her so greatly moved. When the narrator 
&d the name of one of the girls, the cause was of 
rse apparent. By the time the doctor had finished 
narrative she had recovered her balance. She was 
old self again, — the suave and clever woman, fully 
3ared for the moment. 

•'And you have never seen those girls since?" She 
3d, smiling, and showering on the doctor glances 
n those wonderful eyes. 
" Never." 

"Ah ! doctor look at me a little more closely. You 
not see the ' Jerrold' girl in me? No wonder! — Sb 

of ten or twelve, and a woman of thirty ! Nor have 
)r a moment dreamed that you were me cleic^Y^aaaa 
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who came to that chapel. A name is nothing to a child. 
It is only at this moment that I recall it. It is very, 
very pleasant to find in you, our friend here, an old 
acquamtance." 

"All! ah! now I see. Yes, it comes to me now! The 
same eyes, the same smile. And your sweet little com- 
panion ? " interposed the doctor. 

"Ah, doctor, it was very hard for me to lose her. 
We were always together. She went abroad with me 
and died." 

Then followed a long and apparently very agree- 
able interchange of experiences on the part of these 
two, my step-mother and Doctor Trueman. 

My journal for the evening reads : 

•jf * -jf u ^tiat next ! Doctor Trueman and my 
step-mother recognizing each other after twenty years! 
The recital lets me into the early life of Cynthia Jer- 
rold. She was intimate with a girl resembling her 

freatly. Is not the latter the tobacco girl of whom 
[artha AUyn once heard her uncle speak ? 

" That this girl went abroad with Miss Jerrold and 
died — my step-mother's statement — how much of that 
may I believe ? It may be precisely so. But she is 
so 'clever,' I may as weU reserve my faith for the 
present. The young Miss Jerrold's intimate, whatever 
she may be, if anytning, to me, in my enquiries, was 
an engraver's daughter. I have learned to lay every- 
thing away in my memory, the most trifling knowledge 
sometimes coming into use. I wiU lay this away.' 

" It is the first time my step-mother has even alluded 
to her Jerrold origin since the night of the thunder- 
storm, Avhen she and I were alone. 

" My father seemed uneasy while Doctor Trueman 
and his wife were on the theme of 'heredity', and 
more so when they were comparing notes. Probably 
no one l)ut I would have noticed it. 

" My step-mother is Cynthia Jerrold, or she is — well, 
she is more gifted than Talleyrand or the — de' il ! "* * * 

In one of my drives solitaire I met with an incident 
which I think ought not to \>^ oTsvxttftdL yq. this narra- 
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e. It was very like that which finds its way into 
) novel. Its actual occurrence, however, ffives it a 
ht to record just the same. To make all clear,' I 
st say a word of Mr. Allston. I have, ])erhai)s in 
latioii of ffood taste, spoken of him simply as a 
ade " for whom I had a certain mild liking, and by 
ose devotion I was sometimes annoyed. 
Allston belonged to a wealthy family in Chicago, 
king, as I afterward learned, among tne first of that 
at metropolis. He was not handsome, but he was 
1 built and had a passably fair carriage. There 
5 a frankness jn his round and by no means classic 
3 which made him a general favorite with all whom 
met of either sex. Intelligent, rather (juick at re- 
tee, and generous in all he said and did, and of a 
eicious disposition, tempered by good manners, he 
3 welcome in almost any Bar Ilarbor set into which 
might happen to fall. 

And when it is added that Mr. Allston was well- 
d in ev^ery particular, and that his habits, so far as 
^thing appeared, were unexceptionable, I hardly 
d say that he was regarded as a quite desirable 
itch," both by the mothers and the blooming daugh- 
j who were recovering from their's winter s dissi- 
ion in this beautiful and health-giving region. 
Mr. Allston had one fault, at least in my eyes. He 
3 overnice in his dress. Every thing he w^ore was 
very fashion of the hour, and was worn with such 
ications of personal attention as to discount, at least 
I small degree, his sterling and generally pleasing 
Jities. 

For myself I liked Charlie Allston, but only in the 
mdly, sea-side way. I met him everywhere, our 
bage included. He was good company, and had the 
b to time the exhuberance of his spirits. He Avas at- 
tive to all the ladies of our set, so that, beyond the 
loyance which he gave me by his close attentions, 
amorous verses, or some extravagant bouquet from 
ses' place, I thought nothing of his love-making, — 
so I maj call it — beyond the passiivg hour. 1 nad 
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come to know him well, almost familiarly, but so far as 
I knew there was nothing like love in my warm friend- 
bhipfor him. 

rerhaps, if I had been free from the shadow ol 
which this narrative is full, I might have been moved 
with something akin to love, at least at that time. 
AUston was good enough for me, prospectively as 
wealthy as I, but I wanted neither to "love" nor to be 
loved. 

Among other accomplishments Allston was a 
thorough horseman. He sat well in the saddle, and 
the annual under him, I often observed, was so well 
managed as to seem to move rather at the dictate of 
the rider's will than by the guidance of rein or spur. 
He had a favorite horse with him, a bay hunter, rather 
high, strong-limbed, and on occasion capable of great 
speed. In my drives I often met him on the road, 
either alone or with a merry equestrian company. 

My own horse was a deep brown, clean-limbed, 
speedy creature, with a delicate head, a gentle eye, and 
ears which no lover of the horse could take for those of 
an animal coming of an inferior pedigree. She and I 
were friends. She never failed to show her satisfaction 
when I came near her, and obeyed me almost with the 
readiness of a favorite dog. 

I had made for her a light but strong buck-board, 
and with her and this, for that country, convenient rig, 
I took my tete-d-tetes and my solitaires. 

On the morning of which I am speaking I was sur- 

()rised, in starting for my solitaire^ to find my mare 
ame, and I drove immediately to the stables to inquire 
what it meant. On examining the horse's foot, it 
appeared that the inexpert smith had set on a shoe the 
night before in a Avay to pinch some tender place, so as 
to make traveling painful. 

I was about to abandon my drive, when the stable- 
man said : 

"Oh, Miss Leonard, no need to give up yer ride; 
'ere's Kobert, I'll 'ave 'im tackled ter yer gear in a 
minute, Yer know IRoberll 'e*^ gocA qtv \iife Toad^ not 
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50 stylish, mebbe, as th' mare, but 'e'll sarve, 'aixl on 
Lh' bit jest a leetle, but vou knows a 'oss, and 'e'll know 
you afore you've 'ad th' ribbons five minutes." 

Robert was harnessed to my buck-board, and in a 
few minutes we were ffoinff down the street rather 
faster than I cared to go at the start. The hoi-se was 
strong, lonff-limbed, and seemed in haste to leave the 
road behind him. I talked to him a little and soon he 
was taking just the pace I liked, and was evidently dis- 
posed to carry himself pretty much as I desired. 

I took the road around by Corkscrew Hill, and then 
down through a beautiful patch of forest to lYenton 
bridge. The horse jogged, Avalked, stopped, as I 
wished. Once I got down from the bucK-board to 
pluck a bunch of wild thyme which caught my eye. 
Several times I stopped to exchange greetings with 
others whom I met on the road. 

Coming up on my return from Trenton bridge I turned 
to the right, intending to make a sweep and get back to 
the Harbor on the Town Hill road. I had gone say a 
couple of miles when I came upon a straight road of high 
swamp land extending perhaps a mile ahead of me with- 
out a turn. The road was a " made " road, lined in some 
places with alders and in some places by high, coai^e, 
marsh weeds of various kinds, and here and there by 
bunches of cat-o'- nine-tails. Away in the distance was 
a horseman coming toward me. it was Mr. AUston. 

At the moment 1 made this observation, a partridge, 
from the only knoll I had seen touching the road, rose 
and whir-r-d just past Kobert's head, brushing his ears. 
The situation immediately changed. My horse shied, 
nearly upsetting the buckboard, and then broke into a 
foil, ^yild run. At fii^t I was not in the least alarmed. 
I expected to subdue him in a few minutes, and doubt- 
less should have done so, had not the sudden start 
broken the thill-girth, Avhich being now loose at one 
end lashed his sides and legs at each bound. I pulled 
on the reins ; it was as useless as to pull against a loco- 
jnotive. I talked to Robert, soothed him, cried out to 
nim by turns, but of no avail. 
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On we went, the hind wheels of the buckboapl 
swinging fi'om one side of the road to the other like a 
mad ]K*nduluni. I braced my feet and pulled on the 
bit a^ain. I sawed his mouth; I tried to pull him into 
the ditch. It made not the smallest unpression on 
him. I slipped the reins under the iron foot brace to 
get leverage. He did not notice the change. Tbe 
reins were long and I threw the loop end over the 
dash boaixl, hoping to lariat one of his feet ; it was of 
no use. 

I leaned forward at every risk and put my hand 
on the horse's rump and coaxed ; he paia no heed to 
me. His nostrils seemed to breathe fire. His long 
leaps did not slacken. To be flung to the ground at tte 
speed we were going would breaK every bone in my 
body, if it did not kul me on the instant. A dreadfiu 
fate was before me, but I believe I kept my pres- 
ence of mind. I gathered up my skirts to jump when 
the awful moment should come. It would be better 
than to be dashed head foremost on a corduroy I'oad. 

I looked to heaven for help. I looked to Charlie 
AUston for help. God might save me, but what could 
Allston do 'i 

Great God ! A clear, manly voice came down to 
me on the wind, " Keep cool ! I will save you or die!" 
In a moment, it seemed, and I was almost abreast of 
Allston. I looked ; his horse was leaping forward at a 
pace just short of that of Robert's. I was cool enoufft 
to see something of his strategy. When I came fainv 
up with him, the buckboard dashing from side to side 
so violentlv that it was with dimculty I kept my 
seat, both liorses were going at a terrific speed. In 
a moment the maddened creature was alongside of All 
ston, and quicker than thought Allston sprang on 
Robert's back. 

I saw his arms around the panting creature's neck, 
and his sinewy fingers clutching at the horse's wind- 
pipe. Robert's speed slacked a little, but he was not 
subdued With a daring reach Allston sliding forward) 
caught at the horse's iios\.x\\s. "B^b^Yt'^ loa^ was visibly 
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ebler. In a moment, I thought, the horse will be 
y]xged to yield. His pace was Sibored and decidedly 
5wer. The danger, 1 thought was past. At that 
stant one of the forward wheels, whicn had already 
st several spokes, ffave way entirely, one comer of 
le buckboard went down, and I was flung headlong, 
id, most fortunately for my escape, into a pool of mu(l 
id cat-o-nine-tails. 

1 saw nothing, I felt nothing, for how long I 
) not know, and Allston could hardly tell — per- 
ips ten or fifteen minutes. When I came to 
yself I was lying on a little higher and almost 
y spot near " the roadbed. Albton was bath- 
g my face and forehead. I was yet in a half -dreamy 
ite, but I heard him saying, " No, no ! she is not dead ! 
lank God ! Speak ! speak, Pauline ! say you are not 
jad ! No, darlmg, dearest, you are not dead ! " 

In this dreamy state I thought he kissed my muddy 
dr. 

When my sight became clear I saw his face was as 
hite as marble. 

I was dazed and faint, but not a limb was broken. 
[y face was scratched and my side was bruised ; that 
as all. 

Charlie Allston, who had been making love to me, 
'ho had been writing verses to me, whom I had often 
sed rather ill, Charhe Allston had saved me. 

I had heard him say, '' / vrill siwe you or I will 
lie! " I had felt his warm lips on my muddy hair. 

That night and the next I was too hime to write. 
Che third night after the runaway my journal reads 
hus: 

* * "^ " I am afraid Charlie Allston really loves 
ne. I pity him, I pity myself. 

" ' Dude,' I used to call him. Well, Julius Caesar 
^as a dude, if Plutarch and Suetonius are to be be- 
ieved. The man who could be hungry with hungry 
'oldiers, and take long marches on foot to keep up 
I complete sympathy between his legions and himself, 
^hose hand grasped the empire of the world, \>arted 
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his hair as carefully as a girl, and scratched his head 
daintily with the tip of his little finger. 

" Disraeli was the quintessence of dudes when a 
young man, parading in astonishing clothes, and filling 
whole letters to his mother with the admiration he ex- 
cited by his elegant attire in Paris, in Madrid, in 
Aljjiers. The future Beaconsfield worshiped a scarlet 
waistcoat. 

" I owe this noble fellow, who is worth a dozen girls 
like me, I owe him my life. I honor him. I am pro- 
foundly grateful ; if he were in trouble I would sacri- 
fice my fortune gladly, if need were, to help him. But 
I cannot love him. 

" Love is not a matter of gratitude or esteem. 
' Love,' I take it is not at the beck of obligation or of 
one's will. When, whom, as God wills, not we. I pity 
Allston, I pity myself. 

" Why am I not made like other women ? I dare 
tell good Doctor Trueman about this. He may at 
least help me to be wise ; or if not that, he may give 
me a gram of sympathy, and surely such a lonely soul 
as I needs it. 

■3f * u ]^y guardian, or rather trustee, has written 
to me that a" Mr. Vinal, a man of large wealth and 
great business ability, is going into an investment in 
the copper mines (Lake Superior) and offers ' to let him 
in ; ' that he (my trustee) believes that great profits 
will acrue, and advises me to consent to put a consider- 
able sum in the project. ' No risks and all gains,' he 
says. I have written to him not to do so on any 
account, that I believe Vinal to be a fraud through and 
through, and that my wish is peremptory and unchange- 
able How far in law he is bound to consult me 1 am 
not as yet informed." * * * 



CHAPTEK XIL 

MARY SAUNDERS. 

In most houses where there is no laundry-maid giv- 
ing her whole time to her department, and the seam- 
stress is only an occasional help, there is a washing 
day, an ironing day and a mending day. Clothes 
wear and tear at summer retreats as well as elsewhere ; 
besides there is always some little necessary article of 
apparel, under or outer, to be made up. So in ours as 
in other cottag;es, there was a mending day — some- 
times a day lasting so long that one would be excused 
for getting into the same difficulty as the commen- 
tators on Genesis on the question — whether a day be 
twenty-four hours or a longer and indefinite period. 
My habits in riding and boating made my mending 
day frequently a week long — sometimes two or three 
days only. 

At these times I employed a young woman about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years of age, a girl who 
could hardly be called pretty, but who was fresh-look- 
ing, very bright, and capable. She wore a mass of 
handsome black hair thrown about her head in a way 
to indicate an interest in herself, and an eye for effect. 
She had bright black eyes and good teeth. There was 
something taking in ner sprightly looks and ways, 
especially when animated, as she was most of the time. 

Mary Saunders was a native of that region and had 
never been fifty miles from home. She was well edu- 
cated, as many of the country girls of that section are, 
but what she knew of "the world" was the world brought 
each year to Mt. Desert. She worked for others as well as 
for me, and was quite highly valued in her sphere by a 
number of families from Boston and elsewhere. Her par- 
ents Avere in circumstances too narrow to allow ot '^yxvj 
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provision for her — and her slender hving was dependent 
on work for three, or at best four, months in the year. 
She was the equal of anybody, only that she Avas poor, j " 
untrained and — a work-woman. 

I became quite attached to this country girl, and 
life was so small and narrow to her that she found it a 
pleasure to do the little odds and ends of. my work. 
She had the good sense not to be obtrusive, but when I 
led the way, as I sometimes did, I found she had a 
reasonable depth as well as sprightliness, and withal 
the strictest sense of rectitude in man or woman. Could 
I serve her in any way, I not infrequently asked my- 
self. I could easily give her ten days wages for a single 
day's work, but that did not answer the question. 

One day it happened that I found myself consider- 
ing whether Mary Saunders might not help me. And 
then the question came, why may not Paulme Leonard 
help Mary Saunders, and Mary Saunders help Pauline 
Leonard at one and the same time ? ^ 

" You have expressed a desire to go out into the 
world, Mary," I said, as I Avas arranging some work for 
her. " You have got over that, I hope. The world, as 
people call it, is a nard place." 

''The desire, Miss Leonard, grows stronger and 
stronger, and I shall gratify it as soon as practicable." 

" Your mind is made up ? " 

" Yes, if you put it that way." 

"Would you like to go to Boston? Boston is a 
world in itself, but Boston is a hard and naughty place 
for an attractive young woman like you." 

" Yes, I Avould like to go to Boston. It is a naughty 
place? All places are naughty. Why Boston more 
than another city ? " 

" Boston, I suppose, is no worse than all cities are, 
but you do not dream how a young girl is treated in all 
such centers. Suppose she finds a place in a shop ; she 
is bullied by insolent superiors, ogled by salacious em- 
ployers, and, unless she is a sort ol favorite of some one 
over her, is often driven like a slave. If she is nice and 
good looking she is all the i^iore o^^sed* At best she 
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is hustled in street cars, and made to run a gauntlet of 
Ipiserable puppies in men's attire at the street corners, 
pnd so on, and so on, through several chapters." 

"As for endurance, Miss Leonard, I can bear a great 
eal of hard work, and as for exposures I l)elieve that a 
roman who can take care of herself in one place can 
o the same in any place." 
j* " There you are wrong, Mary. As well say that a 
jerson who can cope with a few enemies can cope with 
jmany." 

f *' No, no, Miss Leonard, pardon me, the strength of 
'defense depends on what is within one, and not on 
what is without. A stone will sink in the quietest mill- 
pond; a bladder will float in the most tempestuous 

fiAQ 
aOOtm 

I was surprised at the quickness of this girl. I went 
on : " What you say is largely true. But suppose there 
are needle-points in the sea which are not m the mill- 
pond. You forget that sometimes in those avIio seem 
very strong there may be a lurking weakness within." 

" You don't mean to say " 

*' No, I do not mean to say anything which suggests 
a doubt that you are not just as white and sound a 
woman as breathes in Bar Harbor to-day. But a 
woman is a woman. She is galled by oppression, made 
sick at heart by cruelty, and by coarseness thrust upon 
her, Uves along the margin of plausible but dangerous 
friendships, and is wanting of tentimes in that wise skep- 
ticism which alone elevates one above the possibility of 
being the dupe of the adroit." 

" You frighten me. Miss Leonard, but it is in a gen- 
eral way. Down underneath the general shudder you 
cause me, I feel the same desire ; no, it's better to hold 
the same just ambition to make the circle of my exist- 
ence a little wider than Mt. Desert, and, while I'm 
^bbout it, to go where, if I be a poor and hard working 
woman, I may at least feel the beating pulse of the 
world." 

" Mary, I have had a purpose in asking you these 
questions. If you wish to go to Boston, you shall go. 
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I will help you to the extent of my power. What 
outfit you need, what money, I will supply. My 
house, or some house just as good, shall be a reiuge for 
ou, if you need a refuge. If you need friendly counsel, 
wiU give it. 

" I will ask of you two things. First, you will not, 
under any circumstances, know me, ex<5ept as a lady at 
Bar Harbor who gave you employment. Of that you 
may speak as freely as you choose. This condition 
has nothing to do with the fact that you are poor and 
I am rich, or that I move in one circle and you in an- 
other — nothing whatever. And you need not be hu- 
miliated nor doubtful on account of it. I have reasons 
entirely unrelated to caste or property a£Fairs. 

" The second condition is — that you will live with 
your eyes open wherever you go, in whatever house, 
or shop, you may find employment, and that your eyes 
shall be my eyes, that you will tell me of children, old 
men, decrepit old ladies, fashionable shoppers, over- 
taxed girls — anything, and everything you see — when 
on occasions I shall ask you to give me pictures of your 
life for a few days or a week." 

" I am very thankful for your interest in me. I will 
think it over. ' 

That evening's journal reads thus : 

■3f * * u 5£ary Saunders is keener than I thought. 
I am not so clear as I would like to be about two 
things. Of course, I wish to place her in Mrs. Bow- 
ker's establishment, which will be easy to do if I read 
the poodle-dog woman rightly. A person so quick and 
bright and attractive would oe invaluable to her estab- 
lishment. Besides^ she will know something of the Leor^r 
ards, Mrs. Bowker is keen enough to see it all at a 
flash. 

" But do I wrong the girl in putting her in such a 
place ? I have no suspicion that she will see anything 
to shock her womanly delicacy in that shop. And it 
Mrs. Bowker be a confederate of Vinal, Mary, having 
no suspicion of an irregularity of that sort, will see 
nothing in the light in which 1 shall see everything 
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she brings to my knowledge. Besides, I will watch 
over her lik,e a dragon, and should anything disagree- 
able occur I will Imow it instantly, and instantly res- 
cue her at all costs. The time in which she can serve 
me there, at longest, will be short. 

"The other point is, whether I do right to make 

the girl unknowmgly the instrument of my espionage 'i 

This certainly is true, that I am not proposing to make 

her a spy on other people's affair's. I am making her 

a secona self to see and hear that — if there be any- 

thing to see and hear — which I have a right to know, 

and which it is for my interest to know, and which 

loyalty to my father makes it incumbent on me to 

discover. And yet I am not clear about it." ^ * * 

The next day, I think it was, Mary Saunders said 

to me. " I have thought over your proposal and I am 

^rplexed. I long to go away* for the winter, at least. 

You are very generous, but I am not quite sure what 

you mean by the second condition." 

"Well, tnen," I replied, "suppose you make a trial 
^th the understanding that you do not know exactly 
what I mean, and that you are at liberty to withdraw 
^^t any moment from any connection with me, I, on my 
part, bearing all the expense of the trial, and setting 
you up in something witnout conditions." 

" To that I will agree, but with great hesitation, 
because I have no way of making a return to you." 

"I shall not trouble myself about that, nor need 
;'ou." 

After a little further talk I said: "Now, I will 
ell you what to do. I will write a recommendation 
i you as competent, reliable, etc., addressed to whom 
i may concern,' and you shall make known your desire 
Mrs. Gastin, Mrs. Talboker, Mrs. Croesus, and Mrs. 
fidas — you have worked for them all — and ask them 
3 sign it. 

"You shall go immediately to Boston, and your 
rst application shall be to Mrs. Bowker, Ladies' 
pecialties, No. 1279 Edinboro street. When you have 
3cured the place, as I doubt not you will — ^your 
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country manners and ignorance of city life being in your 
favor as well as against you — you will write to me, 
writing your letter in secret and mailing it yourself. 
I shall not write to you in return, but you will hear 
from me. Take this money," said I, giving her a 
sufficient sum, '' and do not see me agam, except by 
accident. I count absolutely on your discretion, ana 
you may be sure I will lead you into nothing that you 
will ever regret." 

My journal of that evening reads : 

* * * ''The matter of Mary Saunders is now ar- 
ranged satisfactorily. It is purely tentative, and if 1 
find I am going even towards wrong I will instantly 
abandon it. The expense is nothing, and besides it will 
eventuate to Mary's good whatever turn things may 
take." * -^ * 

About this time I had a plain talk with Charlie 
Allston. I told him it wrung my heart to pain him, 
but I could never accept his love. He did not sulk, nor 
threaten to kill himself, nor use any foolish language 
about 'ruin' or 'despair.' He said: "Miss Pauline, 
you say you do not love me, you never Avill love me, 
you don't want to love me, and you do not want to be 
loved, and you bid me go away somewhere. I tell 
you on the other side, that I do love you, and will love 
you, that it is just what I want to do, and that 1 will not 
go away, and moreover, you shall love me, and I will 
pursue you until you yield, or until I see you in the arms 
of another man ; and then I'll wait for some accident 
to take him oflf, and begin the pursuit again. I shall 
not annoy you every time I see you bv a fresh declara- 
tion, but I will wait and wait, until Kama or Cupid, or 
some other bowman brings you down ! " 

I replied, " Please don't, Mr. Allston ! You are 
only making sorrow for yourself and me. You know 
how much i hke you, and what splendid friends we 
are, and why spoil all by love ! i ou wiU give it up, 
won't you, and then we will both be happy.'° 

" Friends only ! You and I ! how preposterous ! " he 
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was sure I could not love him and I did not want 
ve him. He was not like any body else. In spite 
1 rebuffs he went about smihng and happy, pre- 
;^ as he did before. He was sure of me in the end. 
was it ; it pained me, and I said to myself "poor 
►V, he will find himself sadly mistaken. Poor 
lie Allston, I pity you ; and I pity myself ! " 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

HOW VINAL LOST HIS GRIPSACK. 

As soon as I was fairly recovered from the bruises 
occasioned by the runaway, I proposed to Captain Pil- 
chard to take a run down to Duck Island, it seemed 
to nie that if I could keep that rendezvous of Vinal and 
his friends under my eye, I would discover something 
in the way of palpable evidence, so conclusive that 
Vinal would be absolutely in my power. 

Away Ave went with a stiff breeze on our larboard 
q^uarter, the Escape putting her nose into the sea at 
times as though she Avas having a frolic with the waves. 
I moved a sand bag or two abaft, and then she went 
flying on as though she were too dainty to more than 
touch the water. 

We first went up and down the eastern shore of the 
Island, but we saw nothing. The shanty was visible, 
but seemed unoccupied as when we last left it. We 
then took the landward shore, and passing to the west- 
ward, we slid along and finally rounded the southern 
point of the Island, thus making a complete circuit. I 
suggested to Pilchard that, instead oi returning we 
take a stretch towards Mt. Desert Kock, and then come 
about and take another look at the Island on our way 
home. 

"All right," said Pilchard, "I'll haul th' sheet home 
an' put 'er on th' road. Them clouds a-layin' in a heap 
down ter leward air a warnin' not to be too ventur- 
some, but we'll make th' harbor afore much of a blow 
gits here." 

I hardly heard what he said and broke in : 

" Mr. Pilchard, you understand that all which passes 
between you and me about Vinal is not to be spoken of 
to a single mortal?" 

no 
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"By the Holy Moses, thet air just so! Th' same ter 
ou, Miss Leonard." 

"Well, now, you would like to discover his den, 
shouldn't you, if it did not put you into any danger r' 

" In coorse I w'uld, marm. I'm gittin' more currus 
er know wat thet air scalawag's bin a doin' here- 
bouts." 

" I am a bit curious, too, and you know, Captain, 
hat if you fairly get a grip on him you are not only 
ot in danger, but that it will be money in your pocket, 
nd a featner, and a big feather in your cap. Now 
lake her ride easy, and listen to what I am going to 
iy." 

" Ay ! ay ! marm, I be a hst'nin'." 

" The shanty," I went on, " is in my opinion partly 
convenience, but mainlv a blind." 
" Ay ! ay, marm, I been a sailin' thet same coorse to 
pint." 

" If Vinal is a counterfeiter, as I suspect, he does not 
:> his work in the shanty. He is too shrewd for that, 
he eye of the police once on this island they Avould 
nd his tools, if they did not find him. There is a rift 
the rocks somewhere, or a cave or some concealed 
)rner not far away, where he makes his counterfeit 
)tes. There is no doubt that Captain Kidd knew of a 
ive somewhere in this group or islands. It may be 
1 Duck Island. At any rate, Vinal has a worksho]) 
ithin a few cable lengths from that shanty. I will 
ve you good wages and pay all expenses, if you will 
idertake to find it. Will you do it 'i " 

" Wal, Miss Leonard, it's no use ter be a backin' an' 
fillin'. Vinal is ez you say, but, dog it, them chaps 
r like a weasal. Your cam't ketch'em. I'll do this 
uch, anv way. I'll take a conoe an', a watchin' mer 
lance, 1 11 put'er nose inter every crack in th' rocks all 
ound th' Island, on slack low water, an' on both flood 
i' ebb tide." 

" Good, Captain Pilchard ; you buy a compass and — " 

" I will Great Moses ! look out for yourself ! 

ook outP^ 
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The squall was not more than twenty cable lengths 
awaj^ when Pilchard saw it. By the time it reacned 
us the Escape was in position to take it head foremost. 

" Thet wus a close call, marm. Now take th' helium 
an' keep 'er jess so tuU I ease them halyards an' put on 
a double reef." 

Having reduced the enormous mainsail to about 
half its size, Pilchard took the tiller and let the boat 
fall oflf gently until she was careering away toward the 
Harbor. We had gone quite as far to the westward as 
we intended, and Duck Island was directly in our path 
homeward. Night was coming on, but there was a big 
moon, and my faith in The Escape and in Richard out- 
weighed any fear I had of the gale that seemed to be 
commg upon us. 

When we neared Duck Island, I discovered a man 
as far out on the rocks as the se^ would permit, waving 
his handkerchief, and evidently hoping we would take 
him on board. 

" Impossible ! impossible !" said Pilchard. " I don't 
want no farther 'quaintance wi' this 'ere shore to-night. 
By the holy Moses, its Vinal ! — the villin !" 

A swarm of wild and impracticable schemes sug- 
gested themselves like a flash. I was eager, without a 
reason which I could give, to take Yinal on board. 
And I asked, 

" Can't you possibly do it. Captain ? If you only 
can!" At that moment I saw that Yinal haici a grip- 
sack in one hand. An inspiration came to me. "You 
can, can't you. Captain ?" 

" Ma'rm," said Pilchard solemnly, " I dooz ez Mary 
Ann an' you sez ; Mary Ann ashore, an' you, marm, 
afloat ; but I tell yer it's ez much ez yer life's wuth ter 
do it. There's a cove a-yonder, where it's safe enuff, 
but ter shave thet air rock an' not tech it' — I dunno ! 
Ken yei' stan' by an' let go thet jib sheet w'en I holler?" 

" Of course I can, " I replied. 

In ten minutes we were in a shallow cove, the sea 
outside rousing itself with each blast. 

"After we get fairly out remember, Captain, I 
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steer," I said to Pilchard as the Escape's nose ground 
on the patch of sandy shore. 

'' No time to waste, Mr. Vinal ; git aboard." 

" Do you think it's safe, Captain Pilchard ?" 

" Thunder an' lightnin' ! git aboard !" 

Vinal scrambled into the Doat, gripsack in hand. 

The first fury of the squall had passed, and Pilchard 
had shaken a single reef out of the sail before we 
caught sight of Vinal. It blew now about half a ffale 
— not enough to create alarni — only that at the end of 
fifteen minutes it blew a little harder than before. It 
would be a gale before midnight. 

It was past sundown when we made our offing and 
laid the Escape's bowsprit a point to the eastward of 
Great Head. Everything then running smoothly 
enough, so long as we worked the boat carefully, I 
asked Captain Pilchard to let me take the helm. 

" No, no !" said Vinal. " That won't do !" 

" Won't do !" said Pilchard, " won't do !" I thought 
he took pleasure in alarming Vinal. "Wy this 'ere 
craft is Miss Leonard's wen she's aboard, an' I b'Heve 
th' Escape knows her tech an' word jess like a dog. 
Ef yer afeard, Mr. Vinal, yer kin jes walk ashore. 
Ther's a sea a runnin' thet 'ud capsize a ship-o' line, but 
Miss Leonard knows 'em like an' ole salt, she doos." 

I took the helm. Vinal sat back to me on the after 
thwart. Pilchard sat just abaft the mast, keeping a 
sharp look out, and coaching me, " easy now," " chuck 
'er a leetle inter th' sea," " let 'er fall off a bit," " down 
a little, marm ; ther' — so," " ease 'er a leetle," and so 
on. 

Between whiles he exchanged a word or two with 
Vinal. 

"We thought yer avus aflown, Mr. Vmal, th' winders 
in th' shanty bein' a boarded up." 

" Oh, no ; business called me to Boston for a day or 
two, and the stupid carpenter who was to have charge 
of the shanty for the winter supposed I had gone for 
good." 

" Didn't you hev no boat wi' yer oiv t\v' vsAscwiC' 
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•" Tommy Stokes took me out yesterday, and was to 
come for me this afternoon, but for what reason, I can- 
not guess, he did not come ; and as I wanted to catch 
the morning boat for Boston, I hailed you. PU be 
back again in a few days." 

The grip sack lay under the thwart on which Vinal 
was sitting, Vinal putting his hand down upon it once 
in a while, apparently to see if so valuable a parcel was 
still in its place. 

It was that gripsack I wanted. I had set my mind 
on it from the moment I saw Vinal on the rocks with 
this traveler's '^xide mecuia in his hand. But how could 
1 get it ? I thought and thought. The driving clouds 
sometimes so obscured the moon for a few moments 
that I could carefully pull it away from the seat and 
drop it overboard, but what good would that do me, or 
any Dod V ? There was a chance that it would be thrown 
up on the shore, and its contents thereby might come 
to tlie knowledge of the public. But it might sink, or 
be carried out to sea. 

I finally hit on this expedient. The Escape steered 
both by rudder lines and a tiller. The tiller had under 
it a check ratchet by which it could be temporarily 
fastened in any given position, so that the steerer's 
hands might at times be free. My hands might, there- 
fore, be at liberty, if I were very careful, for a few 
moments. There was a sheath knife which Pilchard, 
like every good boatman, kept ready for use, fastened 
behind a little cleat made for it close by the steerers' 
seat. There was a ring on the back side of the boat's 
stern-post, and another ring on the top of the rudder. 

A light dog chain was passed through these rings 
and locked, the object being to make sure of the rudder 
in case it should, by the boats grounding, or by a heavy 
sea, become unshipped. With the sheath knife I cut 
oflf a generous piece of the main sheet, — as much as 
would suit my purpose being easily spared. One end 
of this light rope 1 tied securely into the ring on the 
stern post, which was below the boat's stem rail. My 
aim wsi^ to tie the other end tYviou^ NJaa V^s^l^^^^^^^J. 
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(as they- might not be strong enough to bear the strain) 
also around the body of the gripsack, and then drop it 
quickly overboard, and so have it, unsuspected by the 
owner thereof, in safe tow. 

The thing was to do this and not be either detected 
or suspected. 

The morality of my proposed confiscation of 
another's property was all thought over. If the grip- 
sack were an innocent piece of traveler's luggage, it 
could be returned to its owner, (on the supposition that 
I should succeed); if it were not an iimocent traveler's 
parcel, there was no occasion for question. 

My plan was to seize on an opportune moment, and 
throw tne boat into such a position that the sea would 
come aboard spitefully enough to throw everything 
into confusion, and the passenger on The Escape into 
an alarm and bewilderment from which he would not 
recover for at least a minute or two. 

But would it be safe to do it ? Suppose the sea should 
not conform precisely to my program, and should sweep 
fore and aft, would not the Escape be instantly tilled and 
go do^vn ? She might fill, but she would not go down. 
Under the cuddy forward, and the boat cushions abaft, 
and also amidships, were artificial bladders, or air-tiglit 
cells, which would prevent her from sinking. 

When we were, as I guessed, about half an hour 
from the landing, I saw a mass of dark cloud driving 
toward the moon. The moment the silver orb shot in 
behind this heavy web, I drew Vinal's gripsack from 
its place, whipped my cordage around it in secure knots, 
tiea the end safely into the handles and dropped it 
overboard. I let tne Escape fall oflf a little, and in an 
instant the sea I was looking for tumbled aboard beau- 
tifully ! Vinal cried out in great alarm. Pilchard 
hardly seemed surprised. It was in a most quiet way, 
he said, " By the holy Moses, she's swept clean ! thet 
comes o' not keepin' 'er hard inter th' wind. She's half 
full o' water. Brin^ 'er to, ef yer kin. Miss Leonard, 
an' Mr. Vinal an' ril bail 'er out." 

"' Swept clean ! By — ! My gripsack is gowe I " 
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" Swept clean, I fear," said I. " The beaker's gone; 
my sea-glass has gone, and " 

" No time ter lose, Mr. Vinal," said Pilchard, " W 
buckets isn't gone. Take this one an' bail ! " 

" My gripsack is a great loss, Captain Pilchard; 
valuable busmess papers. It may wash ashore. Fifty 
dollars if you will find it." 

'' Bail, Mr. Vinal, bail ! No time ter lose ! Ef yer let 
'er fall oflf afore we've ffot some of th' water out of 'er, 
she'll fill, Miss Leonard. ' ' 

Both men worked hard while I held the boat's head 
to the wind. In ten or fifteen minutes she was meas- 
urablv free, and I let her fall oflf on her course. 

" llad'nt I better take th' helium, marm ? " 

"Well, I guess so. Do not be angry with me, 
Captain Pilchard ! " I said. 

" Angery wi' yer, Miss T^eonard ! I'd like to see 
merself angery wi' you ! Perhaps ef I'd been a steerin' 
't wuld a bm jest th' same. Th' Escape — I'm loath ter 
say it — sometimes furgits 'erself fur a minit or so." 

On making the landing Vinal gave the captain a 

fenerous bonus, and went away — but apparently in bad 
umor. 

A half hour later and the drenched gripsack was in 
my room, a tin pan from the kitchen acting as a re- 
ceiver for this dripping, and to me as yet mysterious 
parcel. 

Pushing the pan and its contents under the bed, I 
dressed myself and went down for a biscuit and a cup 
of tea, as though nothing unusual had happened. It 
was then an hour and a half past the usual tea time. 
Going to the drawing room, in which were several 
guests, I related in a commonplace way the day's 
cruise, adding as though I had half forgotten it, " Oh! 
we brought Mr. Vinal in from Duck Island, and com- 
ing down we shipped a pretty heavy sea. It gave the 
poor man a great scare — ^you would have laughed to 
see his fright.'^^ 

The morning after the little aflfair in the Escape I 
devoted to an examination o\ Ym-ai'^ ^v^^ack. Not 
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wanting to force the lock — there is in such an act a 
ort of violence which is not agreeable to me — I rum- 
naffed the house for keys, and at last found one which, 
rvitn a little manipulation, answered the purpose. On 
opening this sea-washed parcel which I had thought 
must make a revelation, and which I had used so much 
finesse to capture, I was chagrined beyond measure. 
Instead of an engraver's plate for printing counterfeit 
money, a brace or two of delicate instruments, or a 
few bundles of the manufactured article, I found: 

A hair brush, 
A shaving case, 
A shirt, 

A gentleman's vest, 
A pair of slippers. 

And this was the outcome of all my sagacity and 
painstaking 1 I was vexed, and I believe I blushed as 
the evidence stared me in the face that I was a ninny, 
^d stood in need of some mentor who would prevent 
tne from falling headlong into foolish schemes. 
'This," I said to myself with a kind of sneer, "comes 
rf a woman essaying to trap a criminal, to hunt out a 
irime. I will profit oy this humiliating lesson." 

The contents of the gripsack, now spoiled by salt 
vater, were of so small a value, that I dismissed the 
bought thq,t they ought to be returned to the lawful 
)wner. 

And what to do with these articles became a some- 
what puzzling question for the moment. I had no 
ray oi burning them but at the kitchen fire. If I 
ent them to the rubbish heap, a discovery of them 
here might lead to enquiry, and perhaps to serious 
omplications. I concluaed, at last, to put them away 
n an inaccessible recess in my closet, and, when a 
avorable opportunity should arrive, to take the vexa- 
ious gripsacK and contents and commit them to the 
leep. Tne loss was of course an inconvenience to 
rinal, but that being brought about — under motives 
intirely justifiable — could not be helped. The trifling 
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coin value of the articles I could easily, and in many 
ways, put into the pocket of the adventurer. 

How I happened to lay out the vest and slippers 
and shirt to drv, I have not the remotest idea, except 
that a woman trom all the habits of her life, would not 
be likely to put away any article of wear in a sodden 
condition. At any rate, without the smallest suspicion 
that I should ever have occasion to look at these arti- ] 
cles again, and laboring under the opinion that I had 
done an act of egregious folly, and losing a degree of 
self-respect, I buried Vinal's gripsack out of sight be- 
hind trunks and unused garments ; and I, a poor baffled 
firl, carried about me for a day or two the disagreea- 
le feeling that I had lost my poise. 

Of course there was a sense of shame, and a fear 
that my eccentric and ridiculous performance would, 
in some way, become known to my friends. 

Before a week had elapsed, however, those peculiar 
emotions had entirely disappeared, an ordinary sense of 
disappointment being all that remained of them. I 
was just as firmly convinced as ever that Vinal's work- 
shop, and the rendezvous of his confederates, was some- 
where on Duck Island ; the simple fact beinjj that I had 
underestimated the sagacity of Vinal, and liad trusted 
too rashly to my own shrewdness and penetration. 

I had told Pilchard of my strategy as soon as Vinal 
had left the boat on the evening of our adventure. It 
seems he understood, from the moment I took the 
helm, that I had some especial purpose in so doing ; and 
when the escape gave a lurch, so confident was he of 
my skill, he immediately surmised what that purpose 
was. 

I afterwards told Pilchard of my examination of 
the gripsack and the disappointing result. 

" Did ye sarch th' pockits earful, Miss Leonard ? " 
he asked. 

Strange to say, that, while I had searched every 
nook ana cranny about the shanty, and had even 
caused the ash-heap to be sifted, in order to discov# 
some clew, I was so amazed \)0 &cA \w "tt^t^ ^i^sack 
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J a few articles belonging to a gentleman's toilet, in- 
ad of plates, or bank notes, or counterfeiters' instru- 
nts, that the chance of falling upon a clew in a vest 
ket did not even occur to me. And even after Pilch- 
es question had reminded me of the over-sight, so com- 
;ely had I abandoned the thought of deriving aid from 
gripsack in my inquiries, that it was several days 
3re 1 found myself disposed to renew my investigation 
bringing the hideous thing from its hiding place. 
So strongly is the mind attached to an idea that has 
e taken possession of it, that a fit of revulsion soon 
ses away ; and so in this case, almost before I was 
ire of it, I found myself thinking that after all the 
)sack would in some way throw light on the path I 
I pursuing. 

At all events, not to omit anything, I concluded to 
mine the pockets in Vinal's now salt-stained vest. 
I odious gripsack was dragged into the light, and 

articles laid out again for inspection. The two 
it vest pockets had nothing in them. There was 
iing in the third or fob pocket. A deep inside 
ket, however, contained a letter, sealed and stamped 
ly for mailing. This letter was addressed to G. P. 
com & Co., 12 Reilly Street, Baltimore. 
Should I open this letter? Did honor require me 
espect the seal ? I made a discovery which left no 
n for scruples. 

[ was about to return the articles (the letter ex- 
jed) to the gripsack when one of the slippers caught 
eye. With some reluctance, and indeed disgust, I 

my hand into it; there was nothing there. In 
ring the articles something had caught under the 
cer of the low chair in which I was sitting. Bend- 
over to remove it, I found it was the other slipper, 
sole of which, being caught edgewise by the rocker, 

split at the toe. It struck me as sometning strange 
-J a rent of that sort should be produced by such a 
5e, and I took up the slipper for examination. 
Something like a stained paper showed between the 

parts of the sole. 
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It was a moment of considerable excitement. Hert 
was something, at least. I pulled to make the rent 
wider, when to my surprise, the entire lower part of 
the sole peeled away, revealing a shallow pocket reach- 
ing the whole lengtn of the slipper. 

In this pocket lay a fold of something which is not 
commonly lound among shoemakers' material. 

On removing and unfolding the paper, I found that 
it was a one thousand doUar bond of tne city of Phila- 
delphia. 

W hy was this bond hidden between the two leathers 
of the sole of a slipper? 

There could be but two answers. Either it was a 
genuine bond, stolen, and in this hiding for the moment, 
or it was a counterfeit bond, on its way to market. 

This burned clearly enough through my feminine 
ignorance of such matters. Some of my property was 
invested in this sort of security, and the bond was not 
altogether unfamiliar to me. 

I examined the toe of the other slipper, and found 
in it another one thousand dollar bond. 

I ripped all the seams in the vest. I split open the 
back of the hair brush; I examined carefully every 
hem of the shirt; I broke the razor in pieces with a 
flatiron, which was accidentally in my room, but I found 
iiotliing more. 

The letter was as f oUows: 

" New York, August — 188- 
Messrs. G. p. Basoom & Co: — 

Gents^ — I have succeeded well in my search for 
copper. The find is a valuable one, worth $100,000 
before a single stroke of the pick. $10,000 good money 
will buy, leaving a big margin for operators. If you 
wish to examine for yourself, land on the east side of 
Bermuda point on sand beach between two high rocks. 
Scuflf about in the sand near high water mark till you 
find a three cornered stake driven an inch or two 
below the surface. Measure 40 rods due west, and 
from that point run a line due north. Go back to 
stake^ and measure 60 rods to cross the north line. 
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Place of crossing is spot. If the Branch people get 
wind of you, you cannot purchase land, and trade is 
lost. You had better go a pleasuring in your yacht, 
and so avoid suspicion until tne bargain is clinched. 

Kespectf ully yours, 

Jeremy M. Hale." 
P. S. Send draft on New York, as per agreement." 

What could I make of this letter? Was Vinal 
really in some copper mining scheme, and was this a 
bona Jide business letter ? In view of the bonds just 
discovered, any supposition of that sort disappeared. 
There were indeed rich and profitable coi)per ores at 
Blue Hill, within fifteen or twenty miles oi JVIt. Desert, 
but it was now clear that Vinal's copper vein was on 
Duck Island, and I looked for a meaning in this letter to 
correspond with my supposition. 

Why was the letter, to be mailed at New York, — 
for the date showed that intention — rather than Bar 
Harbor, or Boston? Why was it hid in a vest pocket ? 

I wished much that I could show this letter to a 
detective, but it was useless to think of that; I must work 
out its meaning alone, or not at all. I could show it 
to Pilchard, to be sure, and I resolved to do so, but 

f)robably he would be puzzled just as I was. Thinking 
onger, I began to surmise this and that, but no precise 
interpretation seemed so plausible that it stayed by me. 
In du^ time I showed the letter and the bonds to 
Pilchard, and told him where and how I found them. 
The skipper was amazed and excited. 

" You air a smart 'un, Miss Leonard," he said. 
" Ef I wus a cuttin' up capers, an' you wus a s'archin' 
'round, I'd hitch ter a sand bag an' jump overboard, 
fur, by th' holy Moses, yer'd fine me. 'Taint no ques- 
tion at all wat VinaFs a doin'. It don't take no ship's 
glass ter make out th' rig o' thet air craflf, nor th' colors 
thet air a flyin' at th' main peak. Thet letter is a 
signal h'isted fur them ez air ter take th' stuff ter 
market, an' th' Bonds, by tir holy Moses, they'd fix 
him good fur ten years, or fifteen, mebbe." 

"Kemember, Captain Pilchard, nol ^ \\o\^ \>q ^s^- 
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body. The den is on Duck Island, and the day yoa 
find it will make you independent for life." 

*' I don't count much on a doin' thet ; I've sarched 
now at ween ev'ry timber of thet air island from stem 
ter stern a' ready. But ter please yer, marm, I'll keep 
up th' sarch." 

" Why not examine each little beach, there are only 
two or three, for the three cornered stake ! " 

" Its it St ther', Miss Leonard, thet. yer a runnin' 
inter a fog-bank. Thet air stake be a false light. 
Yer'd fish all day an' not ketch even a porgy ef yer 
spent yer time in thet air chan'l. Th' letter jest sez 
'th' stuffs ready!' nuthin' mor'n thet. They kno 
a' ready wat coorse ter steer ter lay up alongside 
VinaFs j)ile wen it's ready fur' em. Vinal's a rascal, 
but he aint no sardine. He's a wholesaler, he be; he 
don't go a nigh th' men wat disterbute th' bills. He 
never 'sociates vvi' sech. Ten ter one ef all of 'em got 
kort they culd'nt squeel on 'im, fur they don't know 
'im by sight, I'll wager. I've read th' papers about th' 
like o' im, unly I'm a guessin' he's a leetle ahead o' 
them thet ginerally bosses sech jobs." 

I was annoyed even by my partial success. That I 
should fall upon clews to Vinal s character and doings, 
and fail to discover anything further about my stejv 
mother seemed rather strange, and, in a degree, dis- 
quieted me. But I knew there were relations' more or 
less serious existing between the two, and I reflected 
that the more thoroughly I understood Vinal, the surer 
I would be to unfold the myster}^ in which, to me, my 
step-mother's entire life was concealed. 

That she was now true to my father, so far as 
marital relations were concerned, I saw no reason to 
doubt, but I could not at times keep back the dreadful 
question — was she ever a creature of this insinuating 
and sagacious adventurer ? I usually answered the per- 
sistent mental interrogatory in the negative, but not 
always. 

That Vinal had acquired in some way a degree of 
power over her which was balauc^d^ ^o to %i^eak^ by a 
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power she had over him through at least a partial know- 
ledge of his criminality, I now began very seriously to 
suspect. Could it possibly be that neither would dare, 
even if inclined, to expose the other? 

Could it be that the woman who laid her head on 
the same pillow with my father, and who was, in her 
way, quite a light in the circle in which our family 
noved, had been so placed that her honor was in the 
lands of this adroit villain ? 

I shuddered at the possibility. I expected to find 
omethinff disagreeable. I was prepared for that. 
iVTiat if I should find something more than disagree- 
able ! How could I hold up my head ? How comd I 
ive? 

I hoped always against anything akin to the worst 
upposition. 

It was, with all the shadows, a great comfort to me 
bat now Virial was absolutely in my power 1 
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EROS DEFIED. 

About this time I felt myself in a manner compelled 
to say some rather disagreeable things to Mr. AUston. 
It was tlie after-part of one of our rides in multis. Our 
company of six had sjient a pleasant day at the head of 
Eagle Lake. On our return our buck-board broke 
down, and we must either send for another conveyance 
or return on foot. 

The day was fine and the air exhilarating, and we 
all chose to walk the short three miles between the 
place of our accident and the harbor. By some law, 
the operation of which I have often observed, but whose 
secret I do not quite understand, we paired off, and, one 
couple delaying for a famous view, and another making 
an excursion to a high rock, the pairs naturally enough 
were sejmrated, and oefore we had gone a mile we were 
hardly within hail of each other. 

Allston and mvself rambled here and there, now to 
pluck an unusually tempting raspberry bush, now to 
compare the mosses of some rock with those of a neigh- 
boring tree, and again to watch a king-fisher who was 
bringmg home to his nest in a half-decayed pine the 
spoil ho had a few moments before taken from the lake. 
We found ourselves at last seated for a short rest in a 
clump of voung pines, and for a while listened to the 
dreamy murmur of the breeze among the boughs. 

" Kow, Miss Leonard," he began quite abruptly, "you 

see how well I behave, but I cannot be altogetner silent. 

You do not mean to shut me off from hope altogether?" 

" It is time we were going on again,^' I said, rising 

to my feet. 

" Oh ! why be in haste ? this is such a cozy little 
glade, and I want much " 
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" A truce to any such passages ; let us go." 
But AUston was not to be thwarted in nis purpose, 
bnd, as we walked on, repeated the old story in terms 
vliich it is not necessary to record. Suffice, that he 
old me, his eyes sparkling and his face all aglow, that 
t made all the world to nim, and he must and would 
'Vin me. I could have borne a httle adulation and per- 
haps a good deal of amatory verbiage, but Mr. Allston's 
^rsistency in demanding an erotic res])onse from 
tie, made me a little desperate, and I determined to 
ight my way out. I said : 

" Let us review the situation, Mr. AUston ; you may 
•ee me in somewhat less roseate colors. You may see 
he truth a little more clearly. You say you love me. 
*fow, do j^ou quite understand what you mean by such 
. declaration { 

" Let us find out, if we can, what this love is which 
•urns with so bright a flame. It could hardly be called 
n intense desire for my happiness and well-being, 
'or, as to the well-being — if we may take the last first 
-you do not venture to sav that, in not returning your 
)ve, I am either making snip- wreck of my life, or even 
jcposing my future to iUs which it grieves you to fore- 
^." 

"Oh ! Miss Pauline, this is just dreadful ! dreadful ! " 
e broke in, with something akin to irritation. I 
id not notice the interruption. I went on : 

" And as to happiness, if it be not one with the other, 
ou do not offer me your heart and your hand for the 
arpose of making 7ne happy, do you? Is it not, 
ither, true, that while you would conscientiously 
ideavor to make me happy, the intensity of what you 
ill loviB is kindled by the predominating purpose to 
take yourself happy — happy in acquiring a possession, 
nd sole pjossession, of a numan beinff, who, in your 
Bated vision, is somewhat remarkable and worth 
riving for ? " 

"Worse and woi'se. Miss Leonard! how can you? 
lease don't, Pauline!" 

"We will not depreciate the rightness^ nor the 
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value of such sentiments, nor of such an aim. But let 
us give it a suitable name," I went on to say. " Suppose 
we exclude the word 'love,' and in its stead put '\m 
sion.' That is to say, you are so penetreted with the 
idea that to possess me, to be able to say ' she is miiie, 
and mine only,' would afford you immeasurable happi- 
ness, that you beg me to consent to surrender myself 
to you ! " 

*' Pauline, Pauline! how can you be so terrible! 
My beautiful friend is a — well — a aownright scoffer!" 

I paid no heed to this outcry. 

" Now, in the absence of sentiments in me similax 
to those which stir your breast, to assent to your pro- 
posal through amiabiUty, or because overcome by 
entreaty, or m the hope that some day I may come to be 
possessed of such sentiments, would be to sacrifice my- 
self to you. 

" And, you will observe, it would be a sacrifice not 
to your happiness, for a betrothal or a marriage where 
one party demands, and has a right to demand, of the 
other party sentiments which do not exist, would in- 
volve both parties in untold wretchedness, the wretch- 
edness of the party who demands and does not receive 
being even greater than that of the other. 

" As, therefore, it would not be a surrender to your 
happiness or well-being, it would be a sacrifice to your 
whim or caprice. Now, is it reasonable for you to ask 
such a concession, or sensible for me to listen to your 
pleadings ? Are you not supremely selfish ? " 

" Spare me, Pauline ; your cold analysis would 
freeze the fingers of Cupid to his bow-string!" said 
Allston, trying for the moment to treat my words less 
seriously. 

I went on ; " It follows, therefore, that your plead- 
ing, (which I have told you before, does me an nonor 
which I appreciate beyond anything I can say) is a plea 
that I will consent to be a victim, or — ^using the old 
and misapplied term for the sake of convenience — tluit 
I will love yon. 

'' Now comes the inquiry, Vvow ^la 1 — on. the suppo- 
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sition that I were disposed — ^how am I to love you ? Is 
love a matter of will « Can it be evoked because some- 
one cries after it ? Can one human being surrender it- 
self to another human being, clothing that being with 
the colors of the rainbow, and seeing in that being 
one for whom the whole world is to be renounced, 
because the party of the first part, — to borrow one of 
your forms of speech, — wishes it were so ? " 

" You are simply remorselessly cruel ! In heaven's 

name " 

I went on : " If I could possibly love you, let us see 
how it would happen. The love would either spring 
Up spontaneously on meeting you; or, in failure of 
this, it would be Kindled by the heat of your declara- 
tion ; or, in failure 'of both, it would lie long in seed, 
and blossom only after a protracted mutual acquaint- 
ance. The first possible condition failed. The second 
failed. The only chance is in the third ; and I want to 
tell you, that when you try me by repeated proposals, 
you act the part of a child who plants a bean and is 
ever digging open the earth to see if it has sprouted!" 

"Your reasoning is as full of fallacies as it is of 
bitter irony. Go on, you sweet, terribly cruel, angry 
angel ; I will never take a refusal as final so long as 
you can say that you honor and esteem me, and really 
like me for a friend ; — that is to say, until I see you in 
the arms of a more fortunate man." 

" Oh ! my friend, this is folly. It is honor and 
honesty which bid me say what seems so hard to you. 
I do not want to love you, Charlie Allston ! To make 
it short — I won't love you! and of course I do not 
want you to love me." 

" You are a rich tropical summer when friendship is 
spoken of; you are colder than Siberia when love 
speaks ; but your time will come. And I mean to be 
tnere, to take my destiny at your hands." 

" Let us go on —let us see what would happen if I 
were to favor your suit. You, with all your generosity 
and goodness of heart and pleasant and mild ways, 
would immediately wish to be my jailer, my lord and 
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master. You would immediately desire me to doee 
doors through which estimable and highly valued 
friends come into my life. 

" There is our friend AUyn, a manly and a grand soul, 
(it would hurt you to have me even speak of him in 
that way,) he would be an offense to you, unless I 
treated liim with coolness, and cut off one of the great 
enjoyments of my life. There's Stanton, and Karooch, 
and Neuiion, anS others, who would be taboo to me, 
except as I kept so much entertainment and warmth at 
• a frigid distance. You would want to rob me of those 
old gentlemen with whom I have such enjoyable UMr 
tetes^ on my buck-board. 

" You would pout, or at least grudge, about that 
old clergyman who at times wanders off with me to 
Thunder Cove or The Ovens, who lets me rumage 
among the treasures of his great soul, and whom I liKe 
so much that I am only too glad to pour some of my 
young life into his life, as* a poor return for a little 
fellowship — so good and strengthful to me. 

" Now, Mr. AUston, 1 do not desire to be under such 
an illusion, — that, for the sake of one man's adoration, 
I am willing to give up a wide world of intelligent and 
agreeable and helpful friendships." 

" When she knows what love is, our now angry bird 
of Paradise will sing another song. You are cruel, 
you are unjust, you are spiteful! ]Now let me call to 
mind" ^ '^^ 

" No, no, my good friend, it is not of yott^ but of 
man I am speaking, including you, who, in this 'matter 
would be just like the rest of mankind — I suspect more 
generous and manly than some — but, Mr. Allston, with 
all your good qualities, essentially the same — selfish, 
jealous, exacting." 

Suppose we were engaged to-night, and to-morrow 
morning you should see me speeding away to Somes- 
ville with Henry Stanton for my escort, you would take 
offense, would you not? Yes, of course you would; 
and that is precisely what you may see tomorrow, if 
you take the trouble to make axi o\:>^«r^^^\»VL," 
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" You are trying to crush me, Miss T^onard, but I 
do not mean to be crushed — Ossa on Pelion ! Penietic 
on Green Mountain? I intend that not a bone in me 
shall be broken ; and, if you heap Alps on Alps, I will 
not even gasp for breath ! " 

"No, my friend, I wish to make you see how valu- 
able my friends are to me, as in some good sense 
dwellers in the inner sanctuary of my life, and how 
wild and futile it is for you to love me. Let us go 
further. Suppose we were married, what would hajv 
pen i I tell you over again — you would consider me » 
piece of property. You would overlay the idea uMl 
consideration, honor, love and a hundred delicate 
generosities, I do not doubt; but the idea after all 
would be, ' she is mine ; ' mine to love and to cherish, 
and mine also to direct. 

Please to observe that I am not inveighing against 
this as though it were not the right thmg. I Know 
well that, rignt or wrong, it is strictly conventional. 
And I also remember that the tenth commandment 
puts a wife in the same category with the house, the 
ox, and the ass, and the ' anything ' that is property, 
and that St. Paul seemed to regard the man as the 
head of woman. I only mean to say that I am not 
yet at all inclined to be catalogued with the said ox 
and ass, or to have any ' head,' but the head which my 
Creator has put upon my own shoulders. Some other 
hea#^inay be much wiser than mine, but for the 

E resent I am content to do as best I may with the 
ead which you are kind enough sometimes to admire." 

" You are in such mood as I never saw you in 
before. You are bitter, ironical, and savage ? You 
know well enough " 

" Yes, I know well enough that a suitor enamored 
of some desirable woman thinks that he only wants to 
be her slave — he would die for her. 

" Well, Mr. Allston, I think he would. But a suitor 
and a possessor are not quite the same pei'sons. As a 
suitor, the every day question is, what will please my 
lady-love^ how can 1 anticipate her slightest reasonable 
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desire, and her caprices as Avell ? And when he sue- 
. ceeds in forestalling or fulfilling a wish, his heart 
bounds, and his eyes kindles with pride and gratificar 
tion." 

Now, my generous and kind friend, tell me, is this a 
fair statement of post-nuptial experience as a rule, or 
even in a respectable minority of mstances ? Is it not 
rather, true, that he who only longed to be a sla'ce^ in a 
very brief time comes to expect to be recognized as a 
maderf I am not saying, you wiU please to observe, 
tliat his post-nuptial attitude is not a proper one; 
. fcliPren forbid ; or that any other, perhaps, is possible, 
but only that, when vou long to oe a ' slave' of the 
woman whom you do not possess, you are simply 
laboring in an illusion, and that I have no correspond- 
ing illusion, and that I do not covet the condition of 
mind in which such illusion is possible." 

" You are cynical and unsparing, and almost malig- 
nant, Pauline. You are talking apparently to irritate 
me, to create a counter-current m my mind against my 
love. But you do not succeed, nor will you. No, no; 
you are charming in this tirade against love, on the 
whole more charming than ever." 

'' You wound my amour propre^ but I am not 
averse to bleeding a little so long as it is you who 
handle the knife. You deluge me with kindly little 
sarcasm, but the deluge does not wash away the soil 
from the roots of that great love which is now ray 
very life. I detest what you say. I admire you while 
saying it. 

" You are cruel ; — in that you are only a woman, for 
a woman would expire if she nad no opportunity to in- 
flict blows, and I am glad even of that, for by and by 
you will put ointment and myrrh on the bruises you 
have made. You " 

'' I have not finished ; Avill it not be as Avell to 
defer the summary till I have concluded ? 

" Suppose now we loved — one as much as tlio otlier 
— and were married, and that you refused to be the 
head and allowed me to be tbe ufed.^.\\\iN \}cvfc-^\.^\\Q\sld 
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despise you, and myself. A woman of nerve likes well 
to nold the reins and ' feel the bit ' in a hoi*se's fiery 
mouth ; she likes well to steer a yacht in a heavy sea ; 
but to bridle a man, to hold the rudder ropes of his 
affairs, to have him designated as the husband of his 
wife would, if she have any delicacy at all, be a humilia- 
tion greater than she could bear. 

" 1 ou see, then, that neither the one nor the other 
being the sole head, a partnership of direction would 
have to be created. 

" Did you ever think what that means — two tastes, 
two sets of inclinations, two ambitions, in a word two 
wills, to be brought into working harmony ? Did you 
ever think of the tension, irritation, disappointment, 
and skirmishing that must ensue, and the time that 
must elapse before such a result is reached ? 

" One is fond of music, the other detests it ; one 
loves the theatre, the other does not ; one wants a little 
friendship, the other thinks anything outside of the 
narrow family groove is undesirable or even impro^)er ; 
one is fond of cnurch-going, to the other it is a bore ; 
one likes dress and display, the other regards them as 
vulgar ; one is fond of travel, to the other it is a weari- 
some labor ; and so on until you get down to the ques- 
tion of clubs, and summer "resorts, and even to the 
proper and enjoyable hour for breakfast: 

" Ifow, Mr. Allston, this is all sober fact. The mar- 
ried pair must go through the fatigue and wear of ad- 
justing all these matters, must endure a period of 
discipDne which is neither very brief nor triflmg. And 
I am only honest with you, or any other man, when I 
say I am not yet at all inclined to run such a gaunt- 
let." 

"My friend, you forget that love is the solvent 
vhich " 

" I assure you, there again you are seriously Avrong. 
jOve helps on affairs, lubricates the machinery, so to 
peak, but love never gets rid of friction, never obvi- 
tes the hard necessity of patience and self-sacrifice. 
Ton must reme222ber that love — the passion.—- is often 
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the most selfish and exacting of all things in this selfish 
and exacting world, and that a love whicn really means 
benevolence and sacrifice must come in to help, or the 
'divine' passion will be in poor condition to meet the 
exigency." 

'' Do I understand you to say that love is selfishf 

" Yes, I do affirm that love is selfish. Oh ! not 
always, to be sure. 

" The most devoted lovers will bicker and strive and 
tyrannize, and then think they are dying if they are» 
separated for a few days. If I were of the loving 
sort, I would not trust my happiness to a ' love,' but to 
the manliness, largeness, and goodness that are deeper 
and more reliable than love. The love that is so ardent 
is no guarantee at all of happiness. It is in the pro- 
founder springs of a noble soul, existing prior to love, 
and outlasting even love, that this guarantee is found. 
Passion is next thing to a fraud." 

" I not only do not dispute that altogether; I agree 
to it in part, but there could not be happiness without 
the love." 

" Of course not. But let us go on a step further— 
and it is a serious step. Suppose now marriage, and 
mutual love after the common kind, the two wills 
brought into tolerable harmony, and a certain amount 
of happiness to follow. What then may happen ? 

" Among other things disilltcsion in many, and per- 
haps serious particulars. A lady in the stern sheets or 
cabin of a yacht, on horsebacK, climbing mountains 
and exploring the sea shore, in society, in the drawing 
room with her guests, and a lady at the head of a 
domestic establishment, or as the companion of a man 
occupying some useful sphere, the yacht rotting at the 
pier, the watering place a thousand miles away, and 
the drawing room now a mere incident in the routine, 
may be very wide apart, and may appear in quite dif- 
ferent colors. 

" I have instanced the woman because that is more 
suitable, perhaps, as I am the speaker, but the same, 
precisely may be true of tlie man." 
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" Oh, but the parties ought to know each other, and 
then " 

I went on, hardly regarding the interruption. 
"That is only one consideration; and sup}X)sing"the 
parties to know each other well — it is smaller than an- 
other, naraelv, the trial of perpetual contact. Let the 
general excellence and agreeableness be what they may, 
it cannot be pleasant to have another life touching 
one's own at every point and everywhere. The mind 
and the heart tire — and must necessarily tire — in be- 
ing confronted always with the same presence. 

"There is no vision so enchanting that it does not 
pall ujjon the sense if indulged in too long. The pleas- 
ing becomes disagreeable, and sometimesTiateful, when 
forced on one too frequently. 

" For two people to be always together, in dress 
and undress, in one mood and another, through the 
whole gamut of temporary feeling, in society and 
at the fireside, in labor and repose, in study and in 
recreation, in strength and weakness ; to have alwavs 
a face looking over one's shoulder and that face the 
same face, to near the at last monotonous tune of an- 
other life dinged into one's ears day and night, from 
January to June, and from June to December, must 
be next to unbearable." 

"Pauline, Pauline, this is all anger, you " 

" Then, too, ther^ are a thousand little disgusts that 
famiharity cannot escape. No, no. The man who as 
a visitor and as a friend I should estimate at the high- 
3st, would become odious to me, if, like a shadow, ne 
became a part of my life. And I fear, even if I loved 
i man fiercely, I should come to hate his presence if 
here were no walls between us, no intervals of days 
,nd weeks when we could not meet, no sanctuary in 
srhich that monotonous footfall would never be heard. 

" I like you, Mr. AUston, and I like to tell you so, 
►ut to have you always at my side would be infinitely 
isagreeable." 

" But it seems to me, my friend, that you take your 
lews from a wrong standpoint. They axe ^atXm^^ixA 

13 
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worse, they are incorrect. You forget that mutual 
love changes everything. It is an attraction, a solvent; 
the joy, tne answer of two hearts, a bundle of m)Trh 
whose sweetness pervades everything, an alchemy 
which causes a rocK to run like water, and turns com- 
mon things to gold. You forget all this ; you speak as 
tliough two people mutually repulsive were to try the 
exix^riment of living together." 

'" I forget nothing. I advocate no theory. I in 
veigh against nothing. I am, to be sure, uttermg some 
very common and unvarnished truths, but mainly I 
have been telling you that 'holy,' 'divine,' 'blissful,' 
and ' necessary ' as these relations may be to the hap- 
piness of mankind in general, and to sundry souls in 
particuliir, there is nothmg inviting in them to my eyes 
that is not more than overbalanced by the bondage 
and the ennui and other disagreeable experiences which 
lie right along the path of the great passion. 

"I could say wliat I have said m stronger terms, 
and add as much to it ; but perhaps I have been too 
frank with you already. I am only trying to say to 
you, in such a way that you will believe — that I can- 
not love, and do not wish to be loved. 

" You are a noble and generous man, Mr. Allston, 
and I should reproach myself out of measure were you, 
through any fault of mine, to foster a passion that 
cannot he returned. And I beg of you for your own 

f)eace, and for mme, to think of me only as a warm and 
aithf ul friend. You will thank me as long as you live, 
if I have succeeded in breaking up a sentiment wliich, 
if persisted in and cherished, can only end in pain. It 
is such a pity to spoil everything by love ! " 

AiTiving at tne cottage, our conversation was of 
course brought to a close. 

My journal for that evening reads : 
^ # * a J hayg clone my best to save Mr. Alls- 
ton, to resolve the rainbow into common-place daylight, 
but the effort cost me great pain. I was almost rude, 
pei-lia])S (juite so. I am resolved to avoid him alto- 
gethei% 9;re'di as the sacrVtvc^ \\o\)X.vi \>^\<^Ts^fc^\i'^^t 
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this he ventures by a word beyond the boundary of 
common friendship. 

" It requires all my womanhood to keep me at this 
moment from a paroxysm of tears. His is a great, a 
jenerous soul. I cannot afford to lose such a treasure, 
idthe?' can I pay the price. I struck hard blows; it 
yjas necessary. AUston's whole bearing shows he is 
lot to be shaken. 

" I must be peremptory, or, in spite of all, he will 
onquer." * * ^ 

About this time I received the following letter from 
fary Saunders: 

" No. 1279, Edinboro st., Boston. 

" Dear Miss Leonard : Everything thus far has gone 
ight royally with me. Mrs. liowker looked me over 
uite searchingly, asked a good many questions, tai> 
ing the floor once in a while with her slip})er, and at 
ist said quite amiably, 'Miss Saundera' — turning to 
ae paper 1 brought with me apparently to be sure of 
lie name — ' Miss Saunders, Mary, is it 'i ' — well I shall 
all you Mary — ^your recommendations are strong 
nough; in person you please me quite well, and 
Ithough you have less experience than I could wish, I 
rill take you into my estaolishment, if you are satisfied 
rith my terms. 

" Your wages will be ten dollars per week. You will 
ome to my private room at eight and a half o'clock in 
he morning to assist me in my little personal mattei-s ; 
ou Avill come into the shop at ten. At five o'clock, 
or the present, you will commonly be at liberty. You 
\rill, however, remain at any and all times as long as 1 
aay wish. You will always be dressed neatly, you 
vill make yourself agreeable to my customers; you 
vill be patient and complaisant however much tlieir 
vhims and caprices may fatigue you. You will have 
lo gentleman visitoi's, either here or at your lodgings, 
iU such time as 1 give you permission. Do my terms 
)lease you 'i " 

" I answered that I would make the trial, that I 
earecJ my inexperience might cause liex some Vco>Mfc^ 
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but th^t I had confidence that I could, in a little while, 
master any Icind of service in which she chose to era- 
ploy me, and tliat I was quite desirous to make the 
trial. So the bargain was at once consummated. 

''I found a plejisant room in a respectable house 
near by, for whicli I pay four dollars a week. I get my 
own breakfast on a little gas stove, and also my supper. 
I dine at a restaurant in tlie vicinity for thirty cents a 
meal. You see, therefore that my living expenses— 
mv breakfast and supper together never going beyond 
fifteen cents — amounting to $7.15 a week, are quite 
Avithin my income. 

" I learn rapidly, and Mrs. B. is evidently satisfied 
with my general progress. Indeed she is quite 
motherly. A week ago she put a choice bit of Valen- 
ciennes lace around my neck, saying, ' there, child, that 
will set you off a little. Sew that into your dress be- 
fore you come to-morrow.' And only to-day she said, 
'what a massy coil you wear; hear is a unique silver 
arrow that won't hurt your appearance a bit. 

"Ah! what a world Boston is! The visitors at 
Bar Harbor brinff no sign with them of the great sea 
of movement ana fashion from which they land for 
a while at Mt. Desert. The crowded streets, the bril- 
liant shop windows, the elegant equipages, the gorgeous 
jewelry, the rich furniture, the splendid churches, tlie 
innumerable and delicate industries, the great avenues 
teeming with wealth and beauty — why, they almost 
set me wild. Doubtless the novelty will wear off after 
a while, but now I am in what seems to be a faiiv 
land, and I wonder how I could have lived so long on 
Frenchman's Bay and know nothing about all this. 

" I was interrupted in my letter writing and have 
not been able to resume it again until to-day.* How- 
ever, I had said about all I had to say at present, h'* 
deed I simply wished to tell you of my success as a be- 
ginning. Oh ! I must tell you this: 

"A lady — an aunt or some relative — came yester- 
day on a visit from New Hampshire, Nashua, I think. 
As I was about to leave Wie ^o^^^^.-^.'sayiji-. 'Mary^ 
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a dear soul, a relative of mine — we call her 
' Granny ' — not because she is old, but by way of plea- 
santry at first, and now from habit — has come from 
the north pole for a day or two. If you have no en- 

fagement take your tea with us. It will please Granny, 
know to make your acquaintance. 

" I accepted readily the invitation, and do you be- 
lieve that on entering the room I was startled almost 
to an exclamation. The lady gave me the same look, 
precisely, that your beautiful mother gave me at Bar 
Harbor the first time I saw her. It was a mere flash^ 
and then it was all gone. She addressed me once as I 
was pecking at a piece of cold chicken and looking into 
my plate, in a manner that startled me again. It was 
the same silvery voice as your mother's, only worn a little. 
I looked up suddenly, the lady still talking, but the 
voice like the look had disappeared. She is quite a nice 
old lady although there is something strange about 
her. 

'• But it was to speak of myself, and not of her, 
that I have added this. The affair troubles me. It 
was a momentary hallucination. She looks no more 
like your mother than Captain Pilchard's Mary Ann 
looks Uke you. I am anxious about myself. Are my 
nerves upset in this maze of new sights and experi- 
ences ? Please, if you have opportunity, ask old doc- 
tor Bogue — he has been our physician for years and 
years — if there is anything strained or aAvry in our 
lamily. It may be that a specially hard day's work 
and a perfect crush of fashion (and foUy too) had 
upset me just a little. 

Very respectfully, 

Mary Saunders." 

There are people who are always seeing resem- 
blances of persons present to persons absent; Mrs. 
Brown's eyes and forehead are precisely like Mrs. 
White's ; Mrs. Abbey is enough like Mrs. Prior to be a 
twin sister. The step and gate of Mr. Frost is so 
nearly like that of Mr. Winter that it is hard to dis- 
tmguish them. Mr. Myopia has been ku.o\^iv.\)0 tqs^ 
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at his own riffure in the mirror at a hotel, under th( 
impression that he was hastening to greet an ok 
friend. 

I did not know if Mary Saunders was of this soi 
Slie might, or might not*^ be. At all events, the ft 
tluit a woman gave her such a look as my step-mother' 
once diil, and spoke in a voice similar to my mnocent 
and ingenuous relative, w^ould hardly have arrested my 
att(?ntion, but tliat this flash of supposed resemblance 
occurred at the house of the i)oodIe-dog woman, with 
whom, as I had learned beyond a doubt, my step- 
mother had some secret relations ; and also for the fact 
that tliis New Hampshire ladv who had something 
odd about her was familiarly called " Granny" by Mrs. 
Bowkcr, and that "Granny " was a person 'mentioned 
in tlie correspondence, a missive of which I had suc- 
cee<led in capturing. 

Putting the whole together and reflecting upon it, 
the thought that there was some significance m the 
occurrence began to grow upon me. 

Such coincidence of name and place or rather con- 
nection, I reasoned would be quite unlikely, unless the 
" Granny " of Mary's letter and the " Granny " of Mrs. 
Bowker s letter were one and the same. I came after 
a short time to the conviction that they were the same. 
And I ought to add, that, although I would have 
attached little importance to a supposed resemblance of 
two persons under ordinary circumstances, the sup- 
jx)sea momentary resemblance in this case suggested 
what the poodle-dog woman's letter had suggested, as 
a possibility, if nothing more, — that "Granny" was 
not only a person in wnom my step-mother had some 
interest, but a family relative as well. It might be the 
New Hampshire lady Avas a cousin, or an aunt. 

The occurrence, therefore, furnished me food for 
tjiought. I turned every particular of it this way and 
that, put it in the foreground and then in the back- 
ground, gave it first one color and then another, hop- 
mg to see the real truth more closely. 

Had I at last fallen, on a \x«Sl \\\i\dti^\i x^'ys^ isJc 
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owed, would lead me into the very heart of the 
region, so to speak, whose high waU nitherto had pre- 
vented me from entering? I began to believe that 
such was the case. I was elated and depressed at the 
same moment, a little exhilerated at the idea that I 
was beginning in a small way to bore into the solid 
rock, and full of anxiety as to what might be revealed. 
After careful thought, I wrote a few lines to Mary 
Saunders, although I had determined, for prudential 
reasons, not to write to her at aU. This is a copy of 
my letter : 

" Mary Saunders : — Your note was received in diie 
season. It gave me pleasure to know of your success- 
ful application, etc. As to the resemblance you spoke 
of, it is hardly worth alluding to except to suggest, 
that an indigestion, a fatigue, sometimes plays queer 
pranks with our eyes and our ears, and that peojne of 
vivid imaginations and sharp impressions often see, in 

fersons even of distinct races, traces of resemblance, 
t would be folly for me to trouble Dr. Bogue, your 
old physician, about it. I suggest that you see , 
" Granny," as it seems they call Uie strange lady by 
that name, as often as you can. If flashes of resem- 
blance such as you spoke of recur, and you will write 
to me, I will myself study up the cause of the illusion, 
and ^ive you such counsel as the case may then seem to 
require. Yours, etc., 

Pauline Leonard. 

Mv journal of the evening of the day I wrote Mary 
Saunders reads thus : 

u * * ^ J ^ould give the world if I only might have a 
counsellor ! And if even he or she were no wiser than 
I, and upon me fell all the burden of thinking out my 
path, the sympathy of a human soul, w^ords oi encour- 
agement, assent to mv surmises and opinions, or dissent, 
would make me much stronger than I am. 

*' In the midst of a group of kind friends some of 
whom are sagacious, and would read this riddle for me 
in an hour, how hard to be alone — alone ! The spirit 
of prayer came upon me to-day, and I stro^re «^ dvd 
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Jacob. O God! O Christ! be near to me. Alone! 
alone ! be Thou a presence and strength to me ! * * * 

"Mr. Allyn has evidently been quite angry with 
me, and once or twice has exhibited an irritation which 
is hardly becoming. It has rather pleased me, for 
pride and anger are either of them stronger than ' love.' 
Within a few days he has been studiously polite and 
cold^ and apparently takes pains to be Avann and 
assiduous in his attentions to Rose Antram when I am 
present. This pleases me still more. 

" It is all put on. This is very plain. But I see in it 
a way of escape. He evidently expects me to be 
annoyed. Therein he is disappointed. He only makes 
it eiisy for me to be unembarrassed in his company. 
Besides he can no more play the lover to that wonder- 
fully charming girl and not fall in love with her, than 
an iceberg can drift into the tropics and not be melted. 
I am happy about it. We shatll end in being good 
friends — and no nonsense in the relation. * * * " 






CHAPTER XV. 

DB. EOUCHGASSEN's INSTANCE. 

On one of those bright days which the last week' 
in August brinffs, a smafl excursion party, of which I 
was one, found ourselves near lunch time, at The 
Ovens. The tide was out, and we wandered among 
those ragged and wierd Eomanesque arches which 
some tourists have called the Cloisters. . 

We admired the smooth shelving floors of those 
curious caverns ; we picked away, as the tides of untold 
centuries had done before us, the slaty rock ; we went 
seaward to enjoy the pine and juniper trees that grow 
to the very edge of the precipice above, strolled along 
'^o an immense rock whicn of itself forms a promontory, 
tud which a lively imagination may call the cathedral; 
'rept through the rift that sepanites a part of it from 
he mainland, called by some the Via Mala ; tried our 
'iill at "scaling stones," uttered, as the spirit moved, 
^on mots^ dug for shells, discoursed on sea-weeds, vainly 
Vished there were a good sandy beach and conveniences 
or such water sports as they know at Nahant or Long 
branch, and all the more southern sea-shore watering- 
daces; discussed rowing, yachting, fishing, riding; 
jazed on the green shore opposite and the blue tints of 
. range of hills beyond, and concluded that lunch time 
\ras actually come. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, as brusque and eccentric as ever, 
ras with us, as also was Mr. AUston, the beaming face 
nd general vivacity of the latter giving no sign ot pain 
►r disappointment, no mark of the struggle of twain 
•n the walk from the breakdown of a few days previous; 
lis whole manner saying to all — " I enjoy life and your 
jood company thoroughly," and to me — " I do not pro- 
)ose to wilt and grow thin, or avoid society^ or you^^ — 
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I am as I always have been, I can wait, for I mean to 



wm." 



Just as we were getting ready to satisfy the cravings 
of the lower man, another party came along, among 
whom were Mr. Allyn and Martha and Irene. We 
were glad to see them. 

'" Let us pool our commissary stores," said Brinker- 
hoff, "and eat together, instead of sitting apart like 
two sects of religionists refusing communion, and glow-^ 
ering at each other as though each party were unworthy 
of the other." 

The proposition was carried by acclamation, and 
soon we were deeply engaged in the profane, and de- 
grading, and anti-aBsthetic occupation of appeasing 
hunger. 

Well into the lunch, Brinkerhoflf broke in : "There 
are many questions — speculative of course — which 
greatly puzzle me. One of them is this : how can a 
man think a hungry woman at lunch time is an angel f 

" Mr. Brinkemoflf, you are a brute ! " said Martha 
Allyn, her mouth not quite empty of a bit of pigeon's 
breast which she Avas enjoying. 

" Yes," all chimed in. 

" Mr. Brinkerhoflf," said AUston, " was made for the 
lower world ; he sees only the lower stratum of cause 
and eflFect. He does not reflect that it is pigeon, and 
crabs, and the etceteras that give canp.ine to the lips, 
rose tints to the cheeks, glossiness and abundance to 
the hair, and both languor and fire to the eye, and 
wannth to the hand of a woman, and " 

" Hear ! hear ! " said Irene, Mr. Allston is turned 
philosopher. Excuse me, Mr. Allston, you were about 
to add ? " 

" I was about to add," said Allston with mock 
seriousness, "blood to the heart, without which a 
woman is no woman at all, and least of all an angel." 

We had fallen into the habit on our excursions of 
discussing topics, serious or humorous, as the case 
might be. It was natural, therefore, for Miss M' Vicker 
to enquire^ " What shall Nve t^Sk^ouVX.cA'K^ V^ E*v^t 
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r ten themes were sug^sted, among which were 
coquettes," " female pohtics," "the origin of forms in 
rt,'^but none seemed to satisfy the mood of the hour. 
Lllston turned to Brinkerhoflf ; he must invent some- 
hing. He demurred ; we all pressed him. At last he 
iToke out : 

" Here we are, the ladies outnumbering the gentle- 
nen, and each ladv with a greater gift of speech, the 
idvantages, theretore, all on their side, so that the 
proposition I make is a bold one, namely, that we dis- 
suss looman. And as this distinguishecf assembly im- 
poses the burden on me, I will lay down some inter- 
rogations : 

"Firet, what does a woman delight in, or covet 
most i Mr. AUyn, will you preside, and ask each one 
in turn, giving your own answer first." 

"See to this ladies," said Irene, "Mr. Brinkerhoflf 
proposes to put us in the confessional; he has the 
audacity to suggest that we each of us lay our heart 
open to his ear as to a priest. I shall not answer." 

"Oh, Miss AUyn," said AUston, "he thinks that 
some of you will equivocate and blush, and let it leak 
out that you delight in Mr. Brinkerhoflf most ! " 

The laugh, in a very gentle Avay, was on Brinker- 
ioflf. 

" You gentlemen discuss the question, and we will 
isten," said Martha, " that will be nice." 

" Suppose," said Allston, " we should become dis- 
agreeable?" 

" Did you mention that as though it were anything 
ew?" inquired Irene in a way so arch as to escape 
udeness. 

The little, gentle laugh was now on AUston. 

" I fear," said Mr. AUyn, " that in such a presence 
re could hardly fail to be prejudiced in favor of the 
risoners at the bar." 

"Oh! Harry's going to naU up his shingle and 
ractice law at The Ovens," chimed in Martha. 

" But I insist that the question is not a trifling one. 
^on all remember Dan Chaucer," BrmketVvoSi \^<^\5k!i> <^w^ 
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" and perhaps you may think it not unworthy of your- 
selves to tax your minds a moment on the questaoa |'^ 
that interested and puzzled him." 

*•" It did not puzzle him, he was ready with an ans- 
wer," said Martha. 

"Tell us what it was, please. Miss Allyn," said 
AUston. 

" No, thanks ; let Mr. Brinkerhoff salt his ovm por- 
ridge." 

" Brinkerhoflf ! " all cried, "Brinkerhoff and 
Chaucer ! " 

'' AVell," he replied, " if I must be the Concordance, 
the Encyclopedia, the Choice Quotations, the Half 
Hours with Authors, the Elegant Extracts, the Literary 
Gems, the Scintillations of Wit, the Riddles Ancient 
and Modern, for this conclave, I accept, and having, of 
course, digested this whole matter beforehand and led 
you very adroitly to make this opening for me, I Avill 
do the l)est that 1 can in the emergency." 

We were just merry enough to laugh for a very, 
very small cause, and we laughed. 

"Chaucer, if you please, Mr. Brinkerhoflf," was 
voiced by all. 

" Chaucer," he resumed, " lived many years ago, 
before the Lake School, before Pope and tnose long- 
winded hexameter fellows, before the great Milton, 
before Shakespeare, before Spenser, before Sir John 
Suckling, before everybody, m short, and he wrote 
stories and riddles — some of them naughty, and some 
of them nice, and " 

The less humor the greater seemed our talent for 
laughter, and here Ave all, even grave Mr. Allyn, 
laughed. Brinkerhoflf went on : 

" There was a poor knight whose life was forfeited, 
and as he was a handsome man, and as women are pro- 
verbially fond of handsome criminals, the queen inter- 
ceded for him ; and he was spared on the condition that, 
in a twelve-month, he would come back to the court of 
good King Arthur Avith the answer to the question : 

" ' What thing is it that \^o\new xcvof^X* ^^^^o^clI' 
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" Tou probably remember that the aforesaid knight 
ad a hard time of it. He traveled over all the world 
^king in ' every house and every place ' an answer. 
io where could he find two women who agreed on this 
K)int. Some said ' richesse,' some ' honor, some ' riche 
jraye,' and some ' oft to be widowe and to be wedde.' 
iome ' to be yflatered and ypraised,' some ' to be free/ 
ome 

* To be holden stable and eke secre 
And in o purpose steadfastly to dwell.' 

" At last a beautiful woman, under the guise of an 
)ld hag, broke him in, and gave the troubled and 
inxious knight the true answer, according to the poet, 
lamely, to ' do and govern as she list ;' or in short, to 
•ale. 

" I do not recall anything in all my reading — which 
Jmbraces the Sanscrit fragments, the Egyptian papyri, 
ihe tales of ancient Persia, the Greek tragedies, the 
egends of the Middle A^es, the sorrows of Wertlier, 
tnd the lament of Hiawatha, — more touching than this 
food kniffht's despairing cry when after his year's pil- 
^mage Tie stood oefore the queen : 

* My liege ladye, generally, quod he, 
Woman desircn to have soveraintee, 
As well over hir hiisbond Jis hir love, 
And for to l)en in maistre him above. 
This is your most desire, though ye me kille; 
Doth as you list, I am here at your wille!" 

I moved " an impeachment of Chaucer's judgment." 
he vote was taken, all the ladies voting against dear 
d Geoffrey, nine ; six gentlemen sustaining the poet, 
id one gentleman dissenting. 

Brinkerhoflf suggested tliat the vote be called for a 
jfinitive opinion from the ladies, the gentlemen to be 
ft out. " I'll call the roll myself," he said. 

" Tlie question, ladies ! — what do women most 
jsire?" 

Miss Martha Allyn : " To be good !" 

Miss Irene Allyn : " To be good !" 

MJss Krauwi' : " To he good !" 
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Miss Saltonstall : " To be ffood !" 



Miss Earle : " To be good P 

Miss Leonard : " To be good !" 

Mrs. Scarrit : " To be good !" 

Miss Antrara : " To be good !" 

Miss McVicker : " To be good !" 

" Mon Dieu !" exclaimed Staunton. 

" Gott in Ilimmol !" exclaimed Brinkerhoff. 

" M' Hercule !" exclaimed Allyn. 

" Mashallah !" exclaimed Swan. 

" Corpo di Bacco !" exclaimed Carleton. 

" Tonnerre de Dieu !" exclaimed Allston. 

" By Jove !" exclaimed Wendel. 
— all in one breath. 

Nine pairs of eyes twinkled and flashed in me 
ment. 

" Why, Mr. Brinkerhoff, as you were doing so m( 
by the ladies," inquired Miss Antram, " did you not 
tne story of Mida and his long ears?" 

"Keason enough; that comes under another q 
tion, 'Can a woman keep a secret?^" 

" Yes," cried all, " the story of Mida." 

" That is for you. Miss Antram." 

" All called for Miss Antram, she must not dec 

""Well, if I must. Which version, Chaucer' 
Ovid's?" 

" Take your own choice." 

Miss Antram told the story well, playing s 
very nice variations, so to speak, on the man 
long ears in former times and in the present Bar 
bor generation, and the expedients to Avhich ^^ 
resort to hide the stupidities of their husbands, to 
general merriment, and in conclusion, asked the 

Eathy of mankind for the woman whose secret is 
er husband has quadrupedal auricles. " There ar 
manv of them, too," she said. 

AH were delighted with the dexterity and j 
taste as well as the keenness, with which her glib sp 
wound in and out among the foibles of the male 
tion of the human family. 
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I saw Mr. Allyn's eyes fixed on this girl Avith a 
great interest, and, O, strange human heart I it gave 
me a pang. It was unsafe for Raleigh, or Leicester, or 
anybody else in Elizabeth's court to be in love. Away 
down on my level I could understand it. A pang, I 
said, and yet, I was heartily glad. 

We were just finishing coffee, when another party 
Was heard approaching. As it turned out, these were 
only two — t wo gentlemen. Professor Thornton and to 
my surprise, Doctor Kouchgassen, of Vienna. Profes- 
sor Thornton was known by all. He introduced the Aus- 
trian savant and so genial were both these gentlemen 
that we were all quite at ease with one another. No 
One could in a quiet way touch the humorous side of 
things more deftly than the Professor, and the Vien- 
nese doctor was brimming with fresh anecdotes. 

Being well rested ana having time enough, it was 
' proposed that we sweep around the projectmg rocks 
and find a path to the tnick growth of forest over our 
heads. We did so, and were soon seated on a dry car- 
pet of pine spills, with a fine prospect of the Surry 
I'egion and the Bay before us. 

The conversation turned on spiritism. It passed 
from that to biology, psychology and the question of 
regular and irregular mental phenomena. Professor 
Thornton discoursed on the superstition that attached 
to numbers, lucky and unlucky. Martha Allyn told 
a racy anecdote of Dr. Johnson in the same line. Miss 
Antram gave a keen and infinitely amusing recital 
and analysis of Sir Matthew Hale's decisions on witch- 
craft. Doctor Rouchgassen related an incident within 
the circle of his own observation. 

Doctor Rouchgassen's spoken English, with all his 
quite correct theoretical knowledge of our language, 
was somewhat broken. It may, therefore, be better 
to render his German idioms, as well as a German word 
now and then, into purer forms of speech. 

" Several years ago," he said, " while practicmg my 
profession in Vienna, I made the acquaintance of a 
beaiitJfoJ and interesting American lady. WeYvw^.,\QV3L 
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know, has many attractions for foreigners, and especi- 
ally for voiir countrvmen, who each season are sefen 
in considerable numbers in the hotels and cafes and 
theatres, gardens and boulevards of our pleasure-loving 
city. 

" It was at a gmnd/?^ given by the Princess Lieder- 
stein that I was ])resented to this lady. The salons d 
the ])rincess were exceptionally attractive on that occa- 
sion, the fete being given in honor of the thirtieth birth- 
day of his highness, the Prince. The light of thousatids 
of Nvax candles reflected from costly mirrors and flash- 
ing from innumerable precious stones, made the vast 
halls, the charming alcoves and the spacious entresols 
seem like the apartments of fairy world. Princes and 
nobles in their rich attire, ladies of high birth and great 
beauty, their costly and elegant apparal glittering with 
diamonds and rubies, and lesser people splendidly 
arrayed, a great sea of bright military costumes, flash- 
ing eyes and white shoulders, presented, perhaps, as 
brilliant an assembly as I have ever seen in Vienna. 

" The American lady, possibly less beautiful than the 
Duchess Forand or the Countess de Moflfend, outshone 
all othei*s, and in the freshness of her type of beauty, 
so different from the German, rivalled even the loveli- 
ness of those highborn dames. I was highly honored 
and greatly pleased in meeting this stranger. 

" I learned that her brother, who was abroad with 
her, had only just gone on an excursion down the 
Danube, and that, until his return, the lady was living 
in elegant a])artments on the Maximilian Strasse— a 
fashionable and ])leasant part of the city — with a female 
companion, a dependent of hers to whom she was 
greatly attached, and whom she took with her in all 
her travels. 

"It was said — and no city in the world indulges 
more freely in gossip than Vienna — that this maid, 
or com])anion, was singularly like her mistress in 
face and figure, and on the whole more beautiful; 
and that several contretewps had occurred by reason 
of iAe resemblance. 1 reiTvercvXie^Y \\mV Q,o\i\v\,'^%\>5t\!>K:SL 
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the target of the wits for several days because, 
V the lady's carriage on the King-Strasse, he rode 
y the side of it, and flung compliments by the 
into the ears of the maid. 

But I am making'mv preamble too long," said the 
)r. " To come to the point. I was sent for not 
ifter to visit this lady. It is passing strange that 
lot recollect her name (it is somewhere among my 
s at home), particularly as I remember the name 
e maid, or companion — which was Dora EUiott. 
in failure of my memory I shall be obliged to 
le lady Miss Blank. The illness was of a trifling 
cter. 

tf iss Blank and the Elliott girl were together when 
led. The resemblance was marvelous indeed, 
llliott's eyes were finer, and her voice more mu- 

rhey were both blondes, and both just above 
im height. One had a speck of gold on one of a 
matchless teeth ; the other had not. But which 
lie gold and which had not, did not fix itself in 
lind at the time. 

Several times after this I was called to the Maxi- 
1 Strasse. On one occasion as I entered the 
the lady met me in the hall. ' My maid,' she 
'I fear is very ill. I wish. Doctor, that you 
I spare no painstaking to avert so great a calamity 
e death oi this humble friend would be to me. 
child ! since the fever came upon her, the striking 
blance she bears to me has worked curiously in 
irain. She imagines that she is mistress, and I 
le companion. Be kind enough to humor her 
. Let her think I am Dora untu the crisis is past, 
d, she has been so much to me, and for so long a 
that it is a melancholy pleasure for me to take the 
her hallucination has assigned me.' 
We went into, the sick room together. It was an 
ing case. 

3n my next visit I saw that the disease was 
id the control of medical skiU. Motvei ^\tt^ tlaa 
4 
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patient, the hallucination became demonstrative. Soon 
th<^ lady came in. Ixx)king wistfully at me and at her 
mistress, Miss EUiot broke out : " it is a fearful crime 
in you, Dora, to carry yourself as though you were 
Cynthia — (ah, I recall the Christian name ; the oblivion 
of my mind to the lady's family name is very strange, 
and much vexing !) as though vou were Cynthia — and I 
were Dora Elliott. God w^ill judge you! Oh! my 
brother, come to me ! come ! Oh ! my father ! my 
poor father ! ' 

'*The ])atient rose on her elbow, feeble as she was, 
and said, 'Elliott, leave the room.' Lady Cynthia 
retired, I suppose in order to quiet the patient. The 
doors being closed, the Elliott woman turned to me 
with weary, wistful eyes, and said ; ' Doctor, my 
brother will be here in a day or two ; her assumption 
of my name will avail nothmg the moment he reaches 
Vienna. Tell him all about it. Tell him to give a 
daughter's boimdless love to my dear, dear father!' 
Witn these words, the utterance of which was too 
much for her, she fell back — dead ! 

" I saw Miss Cynthia once only after her compan- 
ion's death. Her brother, she told me, had fallen in 
with American friends, and, designing to return by 
another route, arranged for her to meet him in Paris. 
We spoke of the hallucination of poor Miss Elliott. 
She seemed greatly moved that her old and faithful 
friend should be torn so suddenly from her. 

" The case was so remarkable, the illusion so per- 
fect, so to speak, that I have written out a particular 
account of it, which is among my papers in Vienna, 
and which I shall some day give to the medical world." 

The AUyns looked at each other in blank astonish- 
ment. 

" May I ask," said Mr. AUyn, with the true Ameri- 
can incisiveness, " did you ever doubt that the woman 
who died was Miss Elliott ? " 

" Nein ! for what should I doubt ? It is a strange 
question ! " replied Doctor Eouchgassen. 

" What became of Miss Cynthia ? " pursued Mr. Allyn. 
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" To know, would be to me ein grade pleashure. I, 
heard of her ad Milan, ad Paris, and then no more." 

" Can you not recall the family name of Miss Cyn- 
thia, now that you have been thinKing further ? " 

" Id seems to come to me, and id does not come. 
Id was — Jessup, or Jerome — nein, nein, I cannot 
deU ! " 

" Was it Jerrold ? " 

" Jerrold ! Jerrold ! Ya, now I hear id. Ya, that 
is id ! I dhank you. Jerrold ! id comes back plainly 
now, and how odd that such hard work I should han 
to dig the name up out of the past, the lady's vase 
coming back to me so vividly ! " 

I looked around, almost timidly, to see if Mrs. 
Scarrit were listening to this recital, but she was no- 
where to be seen. Sne left with her escort, I learned, 
just before we climbed the bluflf. 

Doctor Kouchgassen's statement had agitated me a 
good deal. My step-mother's name ; his allusion to the 
speck of gold in a front tooth ; indeed, the whole story, 

fave rise to a score of painful questions. Could I get 
im, without suspicion of my especial interest, to say 
more? 

I resolved to try an experiment. There was, about 
two hundred yards from the place where we were 
seated, a large chestnut tree, whose extended arms and 
thick foliage occupied an immense amount of space. 
That tree gave me an idea. 

I expressed my interest in his narration in a com- 
mon-place way, and then plunged boldly into questions 
bearing on the comparison of our western forests and 
the patches he had seen along the coast, with the 
forests of Austria and Hungary. 

" Come with me. Doctor," I said, " to look at that 
beautiful chestnut yonder. Our continent, the geolo- 
gists tell us, is older than yours. Do you see any sign 
of superior age in the flora of America ? " He went to 
the tree with me. 

After a little talk I managed to slide back to his 
story. 
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" The incident you related, Doctor, was auite strik- 
ing," I said. *' Did you see much of the maia, the com- 
jmnion, after the death of Miss Jerrold 'i " I asked, 
purposely contradicting his account. 

** But she did not die. Gott ini Himmel ! id vas the 
Elliott that died. Fraulein Jerrold — how much better 
a name to have for a person of whom you speak! 
Lady Jerrold was long in Paris, and then doubtless to 
her own country returned. To zee her I would dravel 
a grade distance, but I do not know in vat city she is 
resident. The Lady Jerrold whose death to you has 
been dold, may be of the same family. In vat part of 
your boundless country vas she ad home ? " 

" In Baltimore, I think. There is a well-known 
Jerrold family in that city. You will pardon me for 
having interpolated a question of curiosity between the 
lines of your interesting observations." 

" May I do myself the honor to call at your cottage 
tomorrow ? Indeed, id is my strong desire the acquain- 
dance to make of a lady so beautiful, so accompUsned as 
vour mother, that re-enforced the earnest plea of a 
Jellow traveler. Professor Thornton, that I a few days 
should spend mit him here. He vas many days mit me 
in Vienna some years by gone." 

" My mother will tell you for herself how much 
pleasure it will give her to meet a savant so well 
known." 

That evening at tea my step-mother said : " Pau- 
line dear, what a world of pleasure you are getting in 
this Mt. Desert region. It does me good to see you so 
strong and brown and happy, — and with all so Beauti- 

" Mother dear," — I had so great an aversion to my 
step-mother that somehow I fairly enjoyed calling her 
'mother dear' — "you are very kmd. 1 am gettmga 
world of good here, and whom do you think we fell in 
with to-day ? None other than the German doctor who 
called a few weeks ago. He is a friend, it seems, of 
my almost friend. Professor Thornton, who visited him 
once in Vienna. To-morrow, he informed me, he 
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should do himself the honor to call upon my accom- 
plished mother." 

'^ Ah ! indeed ; how singular, and how unfortunate 
that these gentlemen should return just as we are going 
to the White Hills. My dear (turning to my father) 
what a pity these gentlemen Avere not a fortnight 
later." 

My father said nothing. I saw a look of surprise 
on his face ; that was all. 

My Journal for that evening reads • 

* # * u Mr. Allyn ana Miss Eose Antram ! 
Well ! ! She is a brilliant little woman. She purrs 
along like a brook in the month of June, a soft murmur 
following her like the rustling of the treetops in the 
summer breeze, and then how quickly she becomes a 
torrent of wit and irony. It mates me ache just a lit- 
tle, but I ought to be glad, and I am — glad with a 
wicked reservation. Yes, I am wicked ; with all my 
lofty ideals — greedy, selfish. 

* * * "Allston pestered me not once this live 
long day. I thank him. Suppose he should ])ut sucli 
eyes on Miss M'Vicker as Allyn puts on Miss Antram, 
— would I be glad? I am just a ninny. Yes, I would 
be glad but — no matter for buts ! If t find myself lov- 
ing that boy I'll hide in the first nunnery, and wear 
hempen ropes next to my body, and cut off this mass 
of hair which he admires so much. Avaunt ! avaunt ! 

^ * -x- " I do not want to write my thoughts 
about the Miss Jerrold-EUiott Dromios. They are 
too painful, too confused. 

" There is something awful, awful, in store for me. 
Oh, for strength ! I thank God for this Mt. Desert' 
tonic. I shafl not break down. Off to the White 
Hills to-morrow morning ! I have not heard a word 
about it before. Who is to keep me company ? I can 
take care of that. 

"My father — is he suffering? He simulates too 
much of late. There is something that he knows, and 
would hide ! And something he does not know, and 
be^'u-s to suspect Why can't he be o^^ti \^v\iv tha 
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only lieart in the world that loves him, that believes in 
him through and through, in spite of these thickening 
shadows. Ah ! there is sorcery in the careless glance 
of this strangely endowed woman. Heaven help liim! 
I dare not stir lest I hurt him beyond healinyr * * * 

It was five or six days after this I received a note 
from Mary Saunders, ft ran thus : 

" It Avould be ungracious on mv part to burden you 
^ with a letter so soon again. I wrfte only to ask if you 
will give place in your trunk, when you return, to my 
little testament. Our people will send it to you. Of 
course I could easily purchase another, but that one is 
full of markings of one sort and another, and no other 
testament in all the world can be like that to me. 
Will you pardon the liberty I take in asking this 
favor % 

'' Mrs. Elliott, the lady from New Hampshire, about 
whom I wrote — ' Granny,' they call her here — has gone 
back to her home in Bethlehem. 

'' I Avant to tell you that the idea of an hallucina- 
tion or an illusion does not trouble me any more. To 
be sure I have seen now and then flashes of resem- 
blance, but not so striking as the first seemed. And, in- 
deed, when Mrs. Elliott went away they had already 
ceased to reappear." 

Two days subsequent to the receipt of Mary's letter 
I received a note from my step-mother. It was in part 
• as follows : 

" My Darling Pauline : 

' Your dear father and myself have concluded not to 
return to Bar Harbor again this season. Or more 
truly, I shall not return, and your father will go down 
for a day or two to settle accounts, and to see that every- 
thing is left in proper order. It is charming among the 
mountains just now. The air is clear and bracing, and 
among those coming and going are many agreeable 
people. If you like, come and join us. I alwa\^s miss 
you when we are separated, even for a day. I never 
dreamed that, dear as you always have been, my 
charming Pauline would oecoixxe m ^o gc^'sS^ ^ ^afts^^ox^ 
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ecessary to me. Will you go with us, if we should 
onclude to spend the winter abroad ? 

Your loving mother, 

Cynthia Leonard." 

I was just wicked enough that day to answer thus: 
My Dear Mother: 

I have some social odds and ends to take care of 
►efore I leave Mt. Desert. Besides, I should regret 
ust now my little marine pleasures in the Escape, or I 
v^ould hasten to you. My love to dear papa, and say I 
vill come at any rate if he urges it. 

" My dear mother has missed a great pleasure 
n leaving just as Doctor Kouchgassen and Professor 
Thornton arrived. I thought the Doctor quite lacking 
n gentlemanly ways when he made his call upon us 
iome weeks ago. 1 am agreeably surprised to find him 
L well-bred and charming acquaintance. Yesterday I 
ook both of them out witn me to the Cranberry Islands. 
The Professor, it seems, made the Doctor's acquaint- 
Luce when he was abroad. 

" The latter gave me quite graphic descriptions of 
)eople and places in Vienna, and made a world of cur- 
ous and piquant observations on ' Americans visit- 
ng the Austrian capital. He had much to say of a 
ovely and bewitching tourist from the western world, 
L patient of his I thiii he said, whose name — rack his 
)rain as he would — he could not recall, nor did he even 
:now from what section of this wide land she came. 
5he was, one might guess, from some little touches in 
lis description, tne daughter of some shoddy from San 
^>ancisco or the Pennsylvania oil regions ; men are so 
)lind, you know — poor creatures ! 

" But I seem to see a little laughter playing hide 
md go seek in the corner of your eye, and hear you 
ay, 'Dr. Rouchgassen, Dr. Eouchgassen in every line.' 
I^other dear, the worthy and interesting Doctor has a 
)uxom wife and four children, so the professor tells 
ne — and looks at their pictures every morning just 
liter breakfast, and talks with them, and even laughs 
vjth them — or tries to. 
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" You will not think it ill in me, I hope, that I amj 
not quite in a mood for a winter on the continent. 
" As to house affairs, * * * 

Your Pauline." 

While on the excursion among the islands referred^ 
to in my letter to mv step-mother, an incident occurred 
which possibly should find a place in this narrative. 

Just after Ave had left tlie Great Cranberry, the 
Escape siiiling quite close to the wind, we noticed a boat 
sailing on tlie other tack and approaching our course 
at a large an^le. 

" Ther's Tom Stokese's yacht," said Captain Pil- 
chard, ''she is a purty creetur,aint she, Miss Leonard f 

Looking up i observed a man in the stern sheets 
levelling a sea-glass at the Escape. He dropped his 
glass, then raised it to his eye again. We were so near 
that in five minutes Tom Stokes' yacht would have run 
across the bows of the Escape within hailing distance. 
When the man dropped his glass the second time, the 
boat turned on her neel as quick as thought, and went 
off like a bird before the wind. 

" A queer maneuver that. Captain Pilchard." 

" Tliet's so," he replied. 

" Put the Escape on her track," I said. 

Pilchard had learned to follow a suggestion of mine 
Avithout question or delay, and in hardly more time 
than is required for this record we were running before 
the wind, the Escape's bowsprits pointing almost ex- 
actly to the Zola's mast. 

The man Avith the sea-glass had disappeared. 

" How long will it take us to come along side of the 
Zola?" I asked. 

" Mebbe twenty minutes ; mebbe half an hour ; 
mebbe less." 

We were in full chase. The Professor and the 
Doctor enjoyed the unexpected match exceedingly. 

" She's a purty thing, th' Zola is, an' Tom Stokes 
knows 'er pints. He ain t no slouch in handlin' a boat, 
but th' Escape's a leetle too spry fur 'er. Ef you'll take 
th' helium a minit, I'll trm \\ve\> aVt ^V ^\ftettft " 
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The Zola bounded along like a deer with the hounds 
n cliase. She Avas on her best point. The Escape's 
)est point was the Avind on her quarter, but straight 
before the wind she Avas no sluggard. There was no 
ilver cup, but both boats, like thoroughbreds on the 
Jourse, seemed to strain every nerve. They leaped, 
bey glided, they shot through the Avater like an arrow. 
Seither seemed to gain on the other. . 

'' She's too heav^y t'orrud," said Pilchard. 

I took tlie helm and he brought a couple of sand 
)ags abaft. "Ther','' he said, "she rides beautiful 
lOAv. Yer'll see 'er shortinin' up th' gap in a minit." 

The Escape did gain on the Zola, but it Avas just 
>erceptible. At that rate it Avould take us three hours 
X) come abreast of the Zola. What Avas the matter? 
The Escape was accustomed to fling her heels in the 
face of any of the small craft on those Avaters. 

Pilchard was amazed and chagrined. '• By th' holy 
Moses," he broke out, " I sh'd think she avus a draggin' 
'er anker or a towin' a rarft. Ef yer'll take th' helium, 
agin, Miss Leonard, I'll slack thet air jib sheet jest a 
bit." 

He Avent forAvard. In less than five minutes the 
Escape Avas pulling the Zola toAvards her seemingly as 
surely as if she had a haAVser on her mainmast. 

" What Av^as it. Captain ? " I asked. 

" Wat d'yer s'pose ? thet air durned tarpaulin wus 
>verboard an' a spraAvlin' jest athAvart her cutwater ! 
iV'y, bless yer heart, Miss Leonard, th' Escape wuz a 
'arnrin' a bone in 'er mouth ez big ez a meetin'-'house." 

We Avere nearing the Zola rapidly. Still the man 
V'ith the sea-glass was not to be seen. In short we 
ailed completely around the Zola, and near enough to 
hrow a biscuit aboard, but at no time could the man 
vith the sea-glass be seen. 

My eyes Avere sharp enough to have made him out 
vhile he was examining the Escape. 

The man Avith the sea-glass Avas Vinal. 

Who was Vinal trying to avoid, I asked myself. 
!fot me^ not Captain Pilchard. It must be either Pro- 
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fessor Thornton, or Doctor Kouchgassen, or both. But 
what could he know of either of these gentlemen, or 
they of him? The manoeuvre of the Zola was so 
strange that I did not. doubt it had a significance, 
greater or less, relating to some one on board the 
Escape. 



OHAPTEK XVI. 

HOW TO IDENTIFY A PATIENT. 

I had seen Doctor Rouchgassen, excepting the 
loment under the chesnut tree, only in the company 
d others. 1 resolved to see him alone, thinking tnat 1 
lad sufficient tact, perhaps, to draw him into a line of 
jonversation in which he would naturally let drop 
•ome little word further that might to me have a pecu- 
iar meaning. 

I need not rehearse the little womanly strategy by 
•vhich, Avithout seeming forward or eager, or even to 
nove in the matter at all, I brought about a tete-a-tete 
vith him. Any tolerably bright Avoman can tell the 
jentle reader two or three of the hundred ways in 
vhich such a result could be accomplished. 

It was only a moderately pleasant day, the fog 
ingering out among the islands, sometimes seeming to 
•hicken a little off in the direction of Schoodic, and not 
•^et lifted from Green Mountain, that found Doctor 
Jouchgassen and myself going at a good speed behind 
>tella, out toward 'f own Hill ; my design being to take 
my road beyond that would keep us two or three 
lours from interruption. 

We discussed the fauna of the region ; we compared 
otes on certain wild flowers and evergreens, and specu- 
ited on the ages of forest trees. The social habits of 
irermans and New Englanders, of cities like Boston 
nd Berlin, came in for a share in our discourse. At 
ist I brought him to speak of the American women 
r'hom he had met in Vienna. And, to the deprecia- 
ion of my talent, I must record, that it took me a full 
our and more to reach my point in a perfectly natural 

k'^av. 

"' Oh, yes," I replied to a remark of his, " while we 
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have perhap some of the plainest types of wom«i 
the civiUzea world, we are vain enough to think 
on the whole, our women, in form and features, rati 
surpass those of Great Britain or the Continent, 
pernaps the Poles be taken into account." 

" 1 quite agree to that. I haflf in Vienna 
lovely American women zeen, and in this countn 
haff met in the cars and steamers, and hotels and ffl 
gences, and out in the mountains, much ladies mit fini 
head and beautiful figures. But none better to the eyej 
pleasing than die American Fraulein of the Maximiliafl] 
Strasse. If Miss Leonard Avill assist to discover her^ 
it will giff me one grade pleashure." 

'' I thought you said sue died." I interrupted. 

'' Xein ! nein ! it vas her madchen, her comnanic 
which the pleuro-pneumonia took off so rapidly." 

" Oh, yes ; I now recall that it was the companion^ 
who died. But you do not remember the lady's name' 
with certainty," I said tentatively. " How could one,! 
though she knew every woman among the fifteen mil- 
lions of the United States, assist you to find her ? " 

" But her name, id is certain to me now. Once to j 
hafl^ heard id and I am not even in doubt. Cynthi* 
Jerrold ! I could now swear to that, were ein life on 
id made to hang ! Cynthia Jerrold, and Dora Elliott, 
lady and maid, the madchen dead and buried, the lady 
in her own country without question." 

The doctor paused a moment and then asked quite 
slowly : 

'• Do you know anvthins: of Miss Jerrold ?" 

" For myself, I never knew Miss Jerrold, but I have 
heard of her, as I have already told you, and that she 
is siqiposed to be dead. I say snj)posedy because she ] 
has disappeared and there seems to be a mystery hang- 
ing about her end, or her disappearance, whichever it 
may be." 

" Gott in Himmel ! that is strange — very strange! 
Her companion is dead to be sure, out does not ner 
family know whether the mistress be dead or alive?" 

" Thej never speak oi \ie\% wov ^io \\\er5 ^e^XW^ o^thajR 
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jak of hereto them. The mystery of course gives 
st to anything that may be known of Miss Jer- 

Although she and her family were unknown to 
le case has greatly interested even me, and, in- 

has excited my curiosity. Suppose she were 
, as perhaps she is, you would recognize her, 
I vou not, snould you meet her in San Francisco or 

50 ? " 

[ do not doubt id." 

Did you see her as a physician at any time pre- 
to the death of her companion ? " 
fa, let me reflect how many dimes. Ein month 
3 the Elliott woman died I Avas called to her 
ments. She was zick under her arm. She feared 
bat do you name it ? ein carbuncle. I examine. 
IS only ein small inflammation caused by her 
•garments, some bone, some steel, I cannot deduct 
I may be. Id went away." 

Will you pardon me if i ask more questions ? I 
to hear about anything that is mysterious. I 
3 myself sometimes with conjectures. It does no 
You see. Doctor; here is a woman in high life 
joes to Paris, to Vienna, to Eome, and she disap- 
She dies, or she does not die. Mj friend Mr. 
. knows the family — the father. Like all the 
, I ask, "What is it?" You will help me to 

perhaps?" 

" am only most happv to answer Fraulein's in- 
s. I, too, am stirred by this mystery. You say 

dead or is not dead. I am more curious than is 
elf. You would like to foUoAv her tiU the last one 
jaw her. Id is now the same with me. Ach! 
IS ein beautiful woman ! " 

t has occurred to me that — not probably, but 
►ly — the maid by all accounts resembling lier so 

as sometimes, at least, to be mistaken for her — 
70 may have been confounded. As the physician 
r household, and several times seeing tne Elliott 
•n and Miss Jerrold in the same room, you, of 
i^ could not be inistaken.^^ 
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"Nein, nein, mein friend, id were not possiWe 
to be." 

'' But you do not remember which of the two had a 
spec of gold in a front upper tooth?" 

" Nein ; and id is very strange ! 1 vill — ^vat do you 
call id — 1 vill confess zo much." 

" Suppose now, Doctor Rouchgassen, that a woman 
presented herself protesting that the Elliott did not 
die, that she was Dora Elliott, do you remember any- 
thing in the person of the Dora Elliott whom you saw 
in your first visit to the Maximilian Strasse, which 
would convince another person, say Mr. Allyn or 
myself?" 

"I must reflect for ein minute. Hair? no. Eyes, 
nose, mouth? no. Height? no. Form? no. Ach! I 
must mit one large oath speak to her — she lie like ein 
Teuf el ! Because I saw mit dese eves the Elliott dead. 
Ach, mein Gott! I have id found! The Doctor mit 
his patients sees many things — many things! mein 
Fraulein. But the Elliott is long dime since dead. 
She vill never come back." 

" Of course, I do not gainsay that, but how would 
you })rove it ? " 

"What a physician sees he must name id never. 
But the Elliott is dead. I do not dishonor make for 
myself if I tell mein Fraulein that I would demand of 
the imposter to pull off her stocking. The Elliott on 
the — wnat call you id ? — the venison ? — the veal, of her 
right leg had ein fiery red scar, round, resembling a 
horse-shoe." 

" Well, Doctor," said I with a smile I could not have 
restrained if I had tried, "in that case it would go 
hard with the impostor." 

" She will never come ! she is in the Kirchhof at 
Vienna." 

" Doctor, you have disposed of the Elliott," said I 
in a half-sportive way, " What about Miss Jerrold ? " 

" Ach ! mein Fraulein. I cannot zay. I must re- 
flect many days. It is to me sad as well as strange. 
She Avas a beautiful lady, so charming^ and they do not 
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Imow if she be alive, if she be dead ? When to Paris, 
to Milan, to Vienna I affain go, I vill many investiga- 
tion make, and if Fraulein will the honor permit vill 
schreiben to her. You shall to me bestow your address. 
Doctor Rouchgassen.does not forget." 

" Thanks, Doctor ; I will be in your debt greatly if 
/you will be so kind. But pardon me, suppose when 
you arrive in New York, you should be called to iden- 
tify Cynthia Jerrold. Suppose a lady were under ar- 
rest for belonging to a company of counterfeiters — " 

" Mein Gott ! zay id not. Nein ! nein ! She was as 
good and honest as she was charming." 

" I do not doubt it for a moment ; but suppose Miss 
Jerrold were thought to be a confederate of criminals, 
and a lady were arrested whoitl^the police, and others 
declared to be Miss Jerrold," and tnat you, having 
known her as her physician in Vienna, were called in 
as an expert, to say whether the woman under arrest 
Were, or were not, the true Cynthia Jerrold, — could 
you prove or disprove the identity ? " 

"1 would, on spectacle, swear in ein minute for of 
against her. One look mit mein eyes would tell me 
without error." 

" But suppose you were asked by what sign you 
were sure, what would you say ? " 

"I would say I was not born blind, to dreat a 
woman for her droubles, to care for her servants, to 
watch mit her when her companion vas zick, to touch 
her hand in the salon of the Princess, to zee a score of 
nobles crazy at her feet, and myself touched just ein 
liddle mit the craze, and not know her some other 
dime, in America or Australia. 

" But, good Doctor, suppose the magistrate insisted 
that you should name something Avhich would not per- 
mit Miss Jerrold to be mistaken for another woman, 
what would you say ? " 

" I woul^ SAvear the biggest swear-word I could 
master in my Cherman tongue at the blog-heads ; and 
then I would dell them to zend ein woman, and leave 
the woman and the culprit and the Doctor alone to- 
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gether. If the culprit vas Miss Jerrold, I would in ein 
minute, put mein eves and my finger on ein— what 
name shall you call it — on ein birth-mark on the 
woman's right side, just under the arm pit. It is like 
ein finger and ein thumb — so." (Putting his thumb 
and fingers in a certain position.) 

I was greatly agitated, but I had a part to play- 
innocent, r trust — with the Viennese surgeon, i must 
not allow him to guess a personal motive m my interest 
in Cynthia Jerrold or her maid. 

"Doctor Rouchgassen," I said, quite indiflferently, 
" I am to give you my address, remember ; and when- 
ever, on your return to your country, j^ou shall have 
fallen upon a satisfactory theory of this mystery, 
which, it seems comes quite near to you, j^ou are to 
write me all about it. And if I shall chance to learn* 
anything of the fate of that beautiful patient of yours, 
for whom you have such a lasting enthusiasm,! will 
inform you of the event. Isn't it singular that your 
narration at The Ovens should have fallen upon "ears 
which had heard something of Miss Jerrold ? " 

" To be sure, Fraulein ; it might not again happen 
in ein hundred dimes." 

I do not remember that up to this time I had ever 
exerted myself to please any man. But for the re- 
mainder of the day I did what I could to make an 
agreeable impression on this somewhat blunt savant. 
I might yet wish to meet him again, with a prejudice 
in my favor. He might know something more than he 
had communicated to me. Indeed, he mieht have some 
thoughts relating to the mystery which he was un- 
willing for me to sunnise. 

Our talk further was of the sea, the early navigators, 
the wonders of the western Avorld, — desultory, chatty, a 
by-play of verbal nothings attending the zig-zag course 
of the conversation. Just as Ave were reachmg Bar 
Harbor the Doctor said quite suddenly : 

"Pardon, Fraulein, I have been thinking. There 
was an American gentleman, not Miss Jerrold^ brother, 
who was at her apartments ^ix^^x Tiot^ "EMiott dial 
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If one could meet mit that eentleman, he would per- 
haps know what happened to Miss Jerrold. He seemed 
an uncle — I know not vat he vas. I not once saw him 
at a ffreat salon. lie vas not agreeable to zee. He vas 
ein Kenard countenance, in the eye. His nose was like 
ein eagle's beak. He looked more a merchant than a 
gentleman of pleasure. If in dime coming it should 
happen that such a man you meet, a man of years forty- 
five or not far, he may haff some knowledge." 

I thanked Dr. Rauchgassen for his companionship 
for the day. He answered gallantly, that if Cynthia 
Jerrold were indeed dead, beauty ana grace in America 
had not died with her. I took the compliment at its 
worth. 

That evening I went into my step-mother's room 
for a house memorandum book. Not finding it on her 
table where I usually saw it, I opened several drawers 
in search for it. Turning over papers of one sort and 
another, I was amazed beyond measure to fall upon the 
following note : 

" Shanty, August 20. 
"Mbs. Leonard: 

"Madam — As I shall not be able to see you for 
some days, I send this note (by a trusty person) to tell 
you that I did not succeed in persuading your father 
to a reconciliation. I assured him that, if you had 
been somewhat flighty and extravagant, you were inno- 
cent of anything Avhich ought to provoke more than a 
momentary displeasure. I think he believed what I 
said relating to your conduct, and I am quite sure that 
the lonely old man is yearning after his now only 
child. 

" I do not by any means despair of a successful issue 
yet. Possessed of unbounded wealth, your father is, 
nevertheless, very unhappy. But he is hardened., and 
is not yet prepared to talce the child he could not fail 
to love dearly to his withered heart. The sentiment of 
Baltimore, so far as it can be gathered after such an 
interval, is in your favor. The public does not know, 
however, whether you are dead or alive. 
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" It was a mistake for you to declare yoursen 
Doctor Trueman. If I may advise, it is that 
adliere strictly to the course which I thought you 
adoj)ted, and not yet to any i)erson, however intim 
claim to be Farquar Jermld's daughter. He foi 
you to renounce your name. You were married ui 
anotlier name. Mr. Leonard understands it all. 
would let things take their own drift, and wait 

'' Your kindness to my dear child lays on me a dc 
which I can never repay, and you know that I al 
always at your service. 

" Respectfully and gratefully, 

" J. K. ViNAL. 

"P. S. — My speculations go well. They are hi 
ardous, for it is my nature to take risks. You ne 
not fear that I shall persuade Mr. Leonard into a 
share in them. J. K. V." 

Mv journal for that evening is too extended to 
reproduced. It is broken up Avith exclamation, out( 
at the mystery of life, appeals to heaven, strains 
wailing, bursts of hot tears, indignation and scorn, a 
words of pity for my poor father. My soul was tosi 
to and fro as in a merciless storm. 

My mind reeled. I wrote some things I wish 
forget. 

I was driven on by a torrent of emotions of wh 
my writing was scarcely more than a blurred index, 
find it full of contradictory utterances, impossible s 
positions, irreconcilable surmises. My journal, ^ 
lently, expunged, reads in part as follows : 

* * * "O, my God! what a day this has b 
to me ! What have I done that the Almighty she 
dash me against the stones? * * * Is then 
gehenna more lurid than my hard, hard lot ? 

" If my step-mother be Cynthia Jerrold, her beh 
ior, whatever Vinal's letter may say, must have \y 
scandalous. An old man with an only child, and t 
child the daughter of whom he has been proud, and 
whom he has lavished all that wealth could buy, d 
not disown his daughtex iox e^^XTc^N^^SLefc^ est lest <i 
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bedience in the choice of some not disreputable lover! 
And besides, that man, with all his power, could not 
compel the daughter to abandon her name unless there 
were shame behind. 'Fliyhtij and exiravaijantH says 
Vinal. Evil doers are apt to call bad things by gentle 
names. ^ * * 

" If my step-mother be not Cynthia Jerrold, she is 
Dora Elliott — whoever that may be — a woman whose 
baseness impoverishes speech to define it. * * * 

" The satisfaction — and it is by no means small — of 
this day's revelations is that I may settle the question 
of identity beyond a doubt. Dora Elliott had an angry 
scar on her limb, shaped like a horseshoe. Cynthia 
Jerrold had a birth-mark on her side, a finger and a 
thumb. To find the scar, if it be there, and the white 
flesh on her side instead of a birth-mark, or to find the 
birth-mark and the white flesh on her limb, will require 
only a patience and an adroitness which I can com- 
mand, and which, so soon as we are under the same 
roof, I shall summon into existence. * * * 

" It glares on me more and more that Vinal has 
some hold on my step-mother which she cannot easily 
throw off. She has a hold, too, on him. They can 
ruin each other. That is the bond, namely, that each 
knows the perilious secret of the other. * * * 

" Sometimes I pray. I have prayed tonight. My 
world laughs at prayer, and my world therein exhibits 
its poor notion ox God or hfe. I wish I could pray al- 
ways, but I cannot. Laugh, all shallow-hearted atoms 
of dust ! You might as justly laugh at a helpless, hun- 
gry babe, digging with its little fists into its mother's 
breast ! I have prayed for my father, — God help him ! 
First or last, some shame, ii not some villainy, wiU 
spring forth to blast his life. * * * 

"Ah ! how do I know how cruel an old man can be 
to a daughter, if he be self-willed, and if she be self- 
willed and only resists his tyranny and nothing more, 
or who only wounds his pride, and does no great 
wrong, or who gets some little stain on her white gar- 
ments, and is 'dfter all only an erriwg and nevertheless 
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a sweet and noble soul ! I must not be too fast. 1 
must not let m v inferences go too far. I must taksj 
into account tliat pride and self-will sometimes make a 
man as pitiless as a savage, that great wealth makei* 
men overbearing and insolent, even to tolerably good 
children who dare to differ from them in any practical^ 
matter, and sometimes when they differ only in theory. 

"All up and down history are — the disinherited. 

" Suppose now that I believe the worst of my step- j 
mother, may it not turn out so differently that I shaB 
reproach myself my life long? And then mv poor- 
father ! Does he know ? Perhaps he does. For my 
dear father's sake I will try to hold to something 
'fliffhty and extravagant,' and nothing worse. m^j 
father, if you only knew your child's heart, and ha' 
kept the flfood gates of parental and filial love open aS; 
they were of old! In nolding to you I will hold to' 
what you hold to — so far as I can." * * * 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

A OOUBT OF LOVE. 

incho Panza wished to erect a monument to the 
who invented sleep ! I would join the squire of 
Quixote, though it were necessary to sweep Rome, 
Paris and London, and all the great cities of 
rica, clean, in order to find the stones. Cathedral, 
sk, pyramid, statue and quarry, should contribute 
pile, whose base should be broader than a hundred 
as, and whose topmost pinnacle should be so high 
only a dream could climb to it. 
shed some tears, and, if I remember rightly, I 
Qed a little, on the evening of my return from The 
IS, and also after my return from my tete-d-tete with 
or Rouchgassen. 1 had so trained my nerves that 
pt also, and, with trifling exceptions, my slumber 
profound and dreamless. In the night time I lived 
at far off land in which there is no shame, nor 
nor sorrow. 

>n the fourth morning after my private talk with 
;or Rouchgassen I awoke ^vith my usual cheer, 
y for whatever the day might present, 
was not long in finding out. I had just arisen from 
breakfast table when Miss Antram was announced. 
V'e greeted each other warmly. She said, " Do you 
V we were in search of you yesterday, to make a 
;ram for an excursion to Newport Mountain for 
y? We missed you. You will go, will you not? 
JO long buck-boards, escorts common property, — 
h and a ' Court of Love. ' I do not wonder you 
h ; the program is a middle age burlesque, I sup- 
;' it's Mr. Allyn's and Miss Mc Vicker's suggestion, 
we'll manage, as we always do, to get our share 
Kjreation out of it." 

229 
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" ' A court of love ! ' " said I, laughing, ^' I don't know 
anything of such matters. " what is it ? A dream ? A 
tableau ( What do they do ? " 

" I do not know, I am sure. We will both know 
better this evening. We count on you; you musn't 
say no. I don't go if vou refuse. Ten o'clock sharp; 
gentlemen furnish lunch ; good morning ! " 

And out into the bright sunny day this bright 
sunny girl went, her mellow voice, her merry eyes, her 
warm heart making me feel that I really, for that day, 
would go anywhere — with her, even to a " Court of 
Love." 

The air was delicious. A gentle sea breeze was just 
beginning to breathe on the land. The leaves on the 
trees nodded to us. The brown fields lay all around in 
the luxury of their just closing morning slumber. In 
places the dew hung like diamonds on the grass and 
^ wikl flowers ; the mtches of golden-rod opened before 
us like bands of soldiers doing us honor as we passed. 
The road was up and down, up and down. Here our 
horses crept along a gulch, there they strained every 
muscle to oring us up to some view-giving eminence, 
and anon, for a brief stretch, they s})ed swiftly along 
an even road, as though exhilerated by the charms of 
- the day, as were the merry people behind them. 

Mt. Desert presents all aspects to one who remains 
there for a month or two, — the severe, the mild ; the 
sublime, the i)icturesque ; the terrible, and the dead 
and motionless stretch of water and rock and lifeless 
air. 

This was one of its beautiful aspects, the very day 
for sylvan enjoyments, a day for dreams and luxurious 
thoughts, a day for poesy to rustle its wings a little in 
the dullest human soul, a day to admire one's compan- 
ions, to bask in the flash of their eyes, to drink in tneir 
beauty, a day to forget all trouble and pain, all vain 
regrets, all not ambitions, a day in which envy and 
jealousv sleep, and existence is a joy. 

" Vfe are here ! " 

"BoTF lovely!" 
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" Was there ever a more charming day ! " 
" Everything perfect, — ah ! that deep blue coming 
?vTi sharp to the seaJine ! " 

" One could almost throw a biscuit on Schoodic , the 
ar air brings it so near." 

" When lightning and storm and the greedy wood- 
i.n thinned out the forest here, I verily believe they 
'esaw our coming, and spared that gnarled oaK, 
it ffrand old pine, those clumps of firs and junipers, 
d that birch, and that straight armed beech ! They 
?esaw the Court of Love ! " said Miss McV^icker. 
. "They were not afflicted with myoi)ia then, it would 
3m," rang out the jovial voice of AUston. 

"They must have believed that, while good things 
me once and then die, follies repeat themselves from 
;e to age," responded Brinkerhoff. 

" At all events, the scoffer never dies ! " chimed in 
ene Allyn, with a flash of her black eyes. 

And so exclamation and banter Avent the round; 
►metimes a spark of genuine humor flashing out, but 
)mmonly, hardly more than the verbal bubbling of a 
Dzen or fifteen people, overflowing with a gentle hap- 
iiess. And what a boon in this wearied, tangled life, 
ich daysr are ! And how^ the tendrils of the heart are 
)und, even after years have passed, still winding 
round those with w^hom such days have been spent. 

Just below the crown of the mountain, a crescent 
E firs and junipers, each horn of the crescent stretch- 
ig down the gentle descent toward the sea, marked the 
X)t fixed upon for the especial enjoyment of the hour. 

A bench of stone cut out by the ^vinds and rains 
Qd frosts of centuries lay within this crescent, having 
early the same form. The moss Avas thick, and deep, 
id dry, both on this bench and the sloping area m 
•ont. And, as though Nature had really arranged 
lis spot for such an assembly, a low flat stone, shaded 
f a single hemlock, stood about mid- way between the 
saward trees. 

" Who shall be Queen of the Court ? " asked Brink- 
iioS. 
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" It is not time for gentlemen to take anv part in 
the proceedings of this occasion, even if the favor 
should he granted them at all,'' said a lady. 

*" Oh I a woman's court, is it? How will it ever get 
settled down to business? And when once agoing, 
how will it ever adjourn?" 

''Ladies," said Miss McVicker, "to prevent wordy 
accidents f I'om the present tendency of certain inter- 
locutoi*s, I take the liberty of nominating Miss Antram 
as the Queen of the Court of Love. Is it your mind 
that she serv^e? It is carried. I take the further lib- 
erty of conferring a signal honor upon Mr. AUyn and 
Mr. Allsti>n, by appointing them as cavaliers to wait 
upon the queen, ana to lift her upon her throne." 

Miss Antram declined the honor. 

" I know nothing of love, and, moreover, I have not 
the smallest idea of the proceedings of a court of love.* 
I name Miss M'Vicker, who has experience, I opine, in 
the subject matter, so to speak, if not in the judicatories 
to "which it is referred." 

" Ko, no, Miss Antram must not be excused," was 
the expression of all. 

Miss Antrim was lifted gallantly upon the low rock 
on which some one of our party had placed a pile of 
cushions taken from the wagon seats. 

Miss Antram w^as a delicate, aerial beautv. From 
my seat the topmost cushion of her throne just met the 
ocean line. She seemed like Aphrodite coming up out 
of the sea. 

" What is your wish, ladies ? " asked the queen. 

"A speech from Mr. Brinkerhoff," said one. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff would not speak. It was against 
his principles and habits to plunge into a quarrel, by 
hand or tongue, when he might know beforehand that 
he would be badly worsted. But the company gave 
him no peace, ana at last without embarrassment he 
rose and said : 

''Ladies and Gentlemen: It would be a pitiable 

* It is quite generaUy conceded that the Middles A«ft CJovata of Love are 
jJJstorical, 
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nity in me to regard your call upon me to be the 
ator in the initial proceedings of the Court of LoVe 
any other light than that of a high compliment. I 
ank you for the honor. 

" In one particular, at least, I have a certain fitness 
r the place which you have assigned to me, namely, 

utter ignorance, both of the matter which has called 
►u together, and the methods by which it may be 
operly disposed of, 

"A clergyman whom I know well, being present as a 
ectator in the convention of a secret society, was 
lied upon suddenly to open the exercises with prayer, 
e dechned ; he knew nothing about the objects of the 
ciety. Members of the convention insisted, and he 
as fairly dragged to the platform. He lisped a little, 
lis was his prayer : ' O Lord, we are met together, we 
low not for what. If for good, bleth uth ; if for evil, 
ith uth ! ' (laughter all around.) If now I had the wit 
' that parson, I should hit upon some way of revenge 
lughter), but none occurs to me at present. 

" Pericles is dead ; so is Aspasia. Mark Antony is 
3ad, and Cleopatra. Petrarch is dead, and Laura, 
belard is dead, and Heloise. Margaret Valois is 
3ad, Kichelieu is dead. Cardinal Bembo is dead, and 
> is the beautiful Morosini. Goethe is dead, and sev- 
al Gretchens. Chivalry is dead. 

"Times change, and customs. Human nature is 
er the same. 

" Love, be it something or nothing ; be it an illusion 
a visible power, a passion or a virtue, a dream to 
ss away with the dawn, or a sun to ride higher and 
jher in the heavens, a weakness or an inspiration, a 
oove into which aU things that breathe must run for 
iay, or the loftier level of a soul ; an object for ridi- 
le, or a divinity at whose altars the angels bow — and 
enow not precisely which it is — if it be either of them, 
has always justined the words of the Athenian poet : 

' Mighty power, all powers above. 
Great, unconquerable love!' 

<* Everywhere, and always, Love seizes i\ix\ft-t«wi»\^ 
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of all the powers of human life — to torment or to 
enliven, to build or to destroy. 

'' If love can ascend into heaven, it can also descend 
into sheoK 

'Tf love can make happy homes and clothe beauty 
in white garments, it can make the nineteenth century, 
— the centurv of science, the century of new faiths, the 
century of 'progress,' so-called, — and here I am sure I 
am 'assimilating' from some author unknown — more 
ingenious in vice, more loathsome in high places, than 
Home under Tiberius, or Constantinople under her 
corruptest emperors. (A murmur of applause and dis- 
sent.) 

" I can think of many questions which you might 
discuss, and find the time all too short. For example : 
What is the nature of a will-o'-wisp? What is the 
meaning of 'forever' or 'to all eternity' in the parlance 
of love 'i Can the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the refined and the rude, ever reciprocally love, 
or ever love at all out of their plane of life ? 

" Is love a creature of will, a moral act or condition? 
If an affirmative answer be given, — whether the law 
ought not to regulate betrothals (and inclusively, the 
propinquities of summer resorts), and whether there 
ougnt not to be a department of love, as well as geog- 
raphy, in the public schools? If love be not a matter 
of the wnU, — whether a promise to love is thinkable, or 
a promise to Avhich the law ^ought to hold a man ; in- 
deed, whether obligation or honor can be appealed to 
to enforce any tie over the conditions of which the will 
has no control? 

" Lord Byron is believed to have said of love : 

' * * * 'Tis his pleasure to advance or die; 
He stands not still, but or decays or gi*ows 
Into a boundless blessing." 

" It would seem, therefore, that love, once in heat, 
may grow cold ; once intoxicated in finding some soul 
to return it, may have a headache afterwards, and that 
frhen either party begins to^eai^j ^Y\\XXfc^'\\»\&^Q^Qr 
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Ell them, and then-cashes. It is a despairing doc- 
cie. I would rather not court a place by the fireside, 
r were ever afterwards to live out in the cold ! " 
"May it please your Majesty," broke in Allston, 
16 disquisition of our learned friend, although rather 
ttering, is interesting, no doubt. It is to me, at 

^t, but " 

" Let Mr. Brinkerhoff go on," said Martha AUyn. 
" I ^vould like to hear a word from our Queen," said 
rtrude Erskine. 

"Your Majesty, I beg the consideration of the 
j^ for Mr. Brinkerhoflf," interposed Irene AUyn; 
3 has done well." 

*' Your Majesty, I thank the fair ladv who has just 
own out a word in my behalf. Ana let me add a 
labia. I named just now several parties, Pericles 
I others, as deceased. I wish to add to the moi'tiiary 
, and to say, the Greek Empire is also dead, and that, 
it ever had an Irenearch half so fair as the one we 
re here today, it might well be sorry to die ! " 
All applauded Brmkerhoflf, Irene, suffused with 
ishes, among the rest. 

Brinkerhoff had said some things not quite to the 
te of all, but the company was indebted to him for 
5 ingenuity with which he had, as it were, set the 
Lchinery in motion. 

As I sat there I wondered — as I had done before 
d as I did afterward — who was this Mr. Brinkerhoff i 
3 was apparently a bright man, but there was some- 
ing strange about him. He was well received every- 
here, but he did not seem to belong exactly to our 
t. The summer resorts, however, jumble up people 
, that I felt no incUhation to differ from others whom 
knew in general social contacts. 

"The Queen! The Queen!" cried out all with the 
jne breath. Her eyes sparkled, a little flush came on 
gr cheek, just enough to make it more lovely. She 
lid: 

" Ladies, I thank you for the honor of receiving the 
rowD irom your bands today. ^^ 
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" Ladies, I have no speech to make. I propose f of; 
the first question — ' what is love ? ' " I 

'' Before entering on the enquiry," said Marthai 
AUyn, " I suggest that the conjunction of love and mar^ 
riage is a quite modern idea." 

" The ancients, bringing the term down to a quite 
recent period, recognized three kinds of lawful rela-. 
tion between the sexes. The first was marriage— a 
matter arranged bv parents and guardians and by 
crowned heads, without regard to the sentiments of " 
the parties concerned. The second was love, secret or 
coniessed, which might exist where marriage was im- 
possible. The third was the Platonic love, which was 
simply a name for warm and intimate friendship be- 
tween a man and a woman, but which was unlike 
love, and never contemplated, or desired, a closer tie. 
Panlon the delay of your question ' What is love ? ' " 

" A definition of love," said the Queen. 

" It is a mere fancy of one person for another," 
said a lady. 

" It is a true affection," said another. 

" It is only a passion," said a third. 

" It is an illusion," said a fourth, in which 

* * * ' The lover * * frantic 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt.* " 



" Is it not a disease," asked Brinkerhoflf, " like the 
mumps, the measles, something which everybody is 
likely to have — once, and no one has it a second time?" 

"It is the moth's fatality," said a gentleman, "a 
bright light, singed wings, and pain." 

" It is devotion," said another. 

" It is self-abandonment," said Miss M' Vicker. 

" It is an attraction," said Irene Allyn, " affected 
by the taste, by the judgement, but independent of 
them. One may love against one's will, a^inst one's 
judgment and even against one's desire. It is a certain 
sorcery, with its incantations and spells." 

''It is an intellectual sympathy," said Mr. Allyn, 
^^ wAicli includes harmoiiy m\.3b^\.^." 
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" To call love a fancy does not define it, because it 
lay exist, as Irene has remarked, contrary to fancy," 
aid Martha AUyn. " No more to call it an affection, 
or an affection may exist towards even a repulsive ob- 
ect. Nor may we call it a mere passion, because it is 
>ften stronger after passion has cooled. Suppose we 
iall it a confluence oi fancy, passion and affection." 

" Let us see, said the Queen, " is love possible except 
IS a reciprocal, motion or sentiment ? In other words, 
may it not be a matter of doubt if one loves until two 
love. To love, and not to be loved, is a solecism. 
When one says ' I love, but am not loved,' it is simply 
a declaration that one is in search of love which, if 
it be found, is the counter-currents of two souh^ 

" I object to love being defined as intellectual sym- 
pathy because it is often observed where there is no 
such sympathy, even to play a secondary part," said a 
lady. " It is an electric current." 

" Love," said Miss Starbuck, " is something which 
is related to physical as well as to moral qualities — the 

fiance, the smile, the bearing play their part in love, 
doubt if love can be defined, any more than gravita- 
tion. It is something occult. It's phenomena are all 
^ve know about, and these are of almost infinite vari- 
ety, and sometimes contradictory. Beauty is palpably 
Secondary as a cause or incitement. Women who 
just escape being plain are most loved." 

" Miss Leonard has not spoken," said the Queen. 

"No," I replied, "I have no experience in the mat- 
ter, and I have been hstening to be able, if possible, to 
xiake a tolerable guess at something about love. 

" You will pardon me, but I am not yet enlightened. 

" I see about me all sorts of conditions in which 
ove is generated. I see no causes. 

" I suspect love is just ' kismet,' a destiny somehow 
)laying divinely, if not agreeably, into the plan of 
he world. Whatever it is, benign or otherwise, it 
s a force, greater than gold even, in the world's 
laily life. It seems to me that friendship might set 
ip a rivalry.^^ 
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" In what does Miss Leonard deem friendship 
superior to love ? " asked a latly. 

" I did not say that it was superior, but only that it 
might stand a comparison with love. 

" Love is tyrannical ; friendship is freedom in fellow- 
ship. Love wants sole possession; friendship is less 
greedy. The success of love is, too often at least, its 
surfeit ; friendship never tires of friendship. Love— 
the purest — has a time limit ; ' until death shall part 
you,' read all the marriage formularies. Friendship 
may to be sure, by time and distance fade away, but it 
never becomes a sin. 

" Friendship never need cast out one to take in 
another. It may add to the already accumulated 
stores of life. To love beyond a chalk line is a sin ; to 
make friends beyond that line is to go to a higher 
eminence in human sympathy. As for myself, besides 
seeing nothing desirable in being the ^property of any- 
body, were he an arch-emperor, I see nothing very 
Eleasant in being a spark of light in a man's soul, or 
is ' only light,' and, when death snuflfs one out, be- 
coming a memory which must be cherished coldly, or 
avoided altogether, in the house which a woman has 
made beautiful. 

"I don't put forth anything. I only- say. Your 
Majesty, that i can imagine that some would prefer an 
admiration which may last forever, to one which the 
geography of two worlds at last makes a sin." 

I went on: "As to the question — what is love! 
Socrates, you may remember, was as greatly puzzled as 
I. He asked everybody, and nobody could teU him. 
He could only make it a ' dual egoi-mn^ And yet it is 
reported of him, that when a young man he would have 
willingly given the whole realm of wisdom in exchange 
for good looks, that he might win some woman's lova 
Sophocles, it is fair to infer, with whatever magnificent 
strains he may have praised love, regarded it as a fate 
and a frenzy. You remember the outburst of the 
chorus in the Antigone which, when reproduced on 
stage, so moved the Athenians : 
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O love, in every battle victor crowned; 

Love, rushing on thy prey, 
Now on a maiden's soft and blooming cheek, 

In secret ambush hid; 
Now o'er the broad sea wandering at will, 

And now in shepherd's folds; 
Of all the undying ones none 'scape from thee. 

Nor yet of mortal men 
Whose lives are measured as a fleeting day; 
And who has thee is/re/wt^ m Aw «<?tz^/ 

" I recall, too, what words Anacreon put into the 
mouth of the ' benighted Cupid.' 

'^ One stormy night the fittle god begged admission 
at a man's door, affirming poor fellow, that he was 
perishing with cold. The man, — 

Quite unsuspicious of a foe 

Listened to Uie beggar's tale of woe. — 

opened the door and let the winged boy, with bow and 
quiver at his side, come in. It was the old story. The 
man complained bitterly of the unhandsome trick. 

Then laughed amain the wanton boy, 
And, ' friend,' he cried, * I wish thee joy; 
Undamaged is my bow, I see; 
But what a wretch Tine made of thee! ' 

" For myself, I am getting hungry ! " I added, laugh- 
ing. 

" Ladies," said Mr. AUston, " whatever my theories 
of love may be, " I too begin to feel a kind of craving 
which I think is calculated to blunt the edge of the 
cleverest speculations. I believe the most angelic of 
these ladies is now longing more for lunch than for — 
than for — well, almost anything. 

" May I ask you to adjourn this court for the more 
practical matter to which I have alluded. Your 
Majesty, let me do myself the honor to help you down 
from your throne. There (helping her down) you are 
always a queen, and nothing less. Miss Antram, and 
this little step down does not dim a single queenly 
grace." 

Miss Antram came with her easy manner over to 
the place where I ^vas sitting. By som^ xaaaxv^^ a fiit 
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of semi-sentimentality came upon me. I wound nij 
arms around her. I toved with her beautiful hair, 
looked into lier deep, clear, gentle eyes, and I 
''1 hoi)e, my dear, this bright, keen, beautiful life 
youi's will never be the proi^erty of any sodden soul-j 
one who will cover vou with tawdry fineries, andinaka 
your home a sort of junk shop, or one who, by a loos 
even will forbid you the free air of heaven. Tsus- 
pect," I added in a whisper, " your "kismet" is not 
far off. And I believe, as I hope, it will be well 
you/' 

She blushed just enough to heighten hercolor,- 
not more, and replied : 

" My good friend, you read wrongly." 

" Perhaps," I answered. " Time will tell." 

On reaching home I found a letter from Mary 

Saunders. It seemed to have no object but to tell still 

more of her delight in her new^ life in the great city. 

It contained, however, a single sentence which I read 

^with surprise: 

" Mrs. Bowker has just returned from a visit for a 
couple of days to her sister, Mrs. Elliott, who has been 
quite ill. The old lady, it seems, conceived quite a 
liking for me, Mrs. Bowker tells me. Mrs. B. says, if 
she is not better soon, she shall send me up to spend a 
week with her, if I would be willing to go." 

My journal for that evening has these two para- 
graphs : 

^ * * " It seems that the " Granny," Mrs. Elli- 
ott, is the sister of the poodle-dog woman^ m whom inv 
step-mother is in some way interested. I must reflect 
on that. * * * 

" I saw Mr. Allyn's eyes drinking in the sparkling 
beauty of Rose Antram today without a pang, even- 
the most insignificant, — this time. When, nowever, I 
saw Allston hand her down from her throne with so 
inuch warmth in his manner, and heard his words of 
gallantry, there was just the least little twitch about 
my heart-strings. That will never do! 1 must be 
above that t " * * * 
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A PAPER THE WIDOW GORDON FOUND. 

I had devoted the next day to a run in the Escape 
far as Valley Cove, — if the weather were favorable, 
vished to see the Widow Gordon before leaving Mt. 
3sert, and I also wished a little quiet talk with Cap- 
in Pilchard. The morning gave indications of a 
K)d day, and I was in my sea dress, just ready to go 

the landing, when Doctor Kouchgassen was an- 
mnced. 

" Pardon me," he said, '^ for calling on you at so 
rly an hour. I leave today for New York, and I 
ared, if I delayed my call, you would be away some- 
bere, and id would be mein grief to miss you." 

" I am glad to see you," I replied. " I am just 
irting for a run down the shore, but a half hour will 
►t break up my plans. You leave soon for Vienna ?" 

" How much dime before I go id is not yet quite 
idled." 

" I shall be in Boston week after next. It will be 
jleasure to see you again there." 

" Dhanks, I will do me the honor. Id was my 
sire to inform you the gentleman who with M:ss 
rrold I did often see after the Elliott was dead, I 
ve seen already here. I have met him on the great 
1 yonder (pointing towards Breakneck). I knew him 
ein minute. 

" There vas no mistake, the same eyes, the same 
3e. He did not know me at all. I grasp his hand 
i said, ' In Vienna, ad the apartments of Miss Jer- 
d, we did several dimes meet!' He said 'no.' I 
d 'yes.' ' 

'After a moment he recalled me — 'Doctor Eouch- 
usen! ah! I am in my country glaA to ^^ ^Qv^i, fc^ 

^^ 341 
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what hotel shall I find you? An unfortunate engage- 
ment now ; this evening id will be my pleasure to see 
you much.' 

'' He was turning to leave me. I said, ' one liddle 
minute ! Mr. ' (I had not the name so long remem- 
bered) ' Mr. Carter,' ' Henry Carter,' he put in for me- 
'Mr. Carter, I am myself soon this beautiful happv 
islands to leave : I must not miss vou for the world. 
Mein patient vas almost mein freund ; I must know to 
w^hat place, after Vienna and Milan and Paris, she did 
dravel.' 

" * With all mein heart, I would you inform if I 
knew. She from Paris disappeared to my surprise, I 
could never find out to what place she went. I am 
ignorant as you,' was his reply. 

" For ein half hour I tned to discover something, 
but I found him not knowing more than I." 

It was clear to me at that moment as it was after- 
wards, that Mr. Carter w^as none else than Vinal. I 
saw in a flash that my step-mother's acquaintance with 
Vinal went back as far as the Vienna mystery, and 
that it was a connection which he wished to conceal. 
I saw now a possible meaning in the maneuver of the 
yacht Zola, in running from the Escape on VinaFs dis- 
covery that Doctor Eouchgassen and Professor Thorn- 
ton were on board. 

After a moment's reflection, I thought I could safely 
say to the Doctor that this Mr. ' Carter ' was a frauu. 
I told him, therefore, that this man bore another name 
at Bar Harbor, that he was on the Zola when we passed 
her down among the islands, and that he kept religiously 
out of sight, very likely to avoid him. I thou^nt the 
information might help him to see more clearly than 
- he would otherwise see, that the man who was at Vienna 
had a motive in that connection for remaining unknown. 

The Doctor was greatly surprised. "For what," 
said he, " could he desire me to avoid ? For what vas 
he not willing to talk like myself of Miss Jerrold's dis- 
appearance ?'° 

My visitor gone, 1 slepip^A. oTi\>o^T^\)cife'^^Raj<g^. 
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It was always a joy to me to settle down in the 
stem sheets of this httle knot of light timbers, which 
at a touch became a thing of life — now an ambhng 
gennet, now a prancinff war-horse, now a wild Arab 
steed, his nostrils breathing flame ; gentle, swift, fierce, 
by turns, as wind and weather served. This might be 
my last sea excursion for the summer. How I should ' 
miss the Escape all winter long, and honest Captain 
Pilchard, my skipper, my compagnon de voyage^ my one 
loyal subject, myself the queen ! 

Compared with Bar Harbor, Commonwealth avenue 
Was far mland. A Bostonian's eyes may open at birth,, 
and in a half century close forever, and not for one 
moment gaze on the ocean. Boston has its ferries, its 
wilderness of masts, its crowd of smoke stacks, its rotten 
and unsavor}" wharves, but no sea line. Its harbor is a 
great dock. In the winter Marblehead and Swampscot, 
and Nahant, and Nantasket are a thousand miles awjiy. 
In the summer Bostonians, as naturally as the dwellers 
behind the Green Mountains and the Catskills, go down 
to the sea. 

Boston, a seaport without a sea ! 

Oflf Mt. Desert no pool of smutty bilge-water, no 
world of traffic afloat, but the real sea, coaxing the eye 
from shore-caves, immense boulders, and island rocks, 
away out among the watery mountains and the watery ' 
valleys tossing and changing places, heaving back and 
forth between two continents. 

The sea, capable of all moods ; now like a beautiful 
woman tapping the floor with her pearl-embroidered 
slipper and with mild glances caressmg her admirere ; 
now like an athlete grappling with an equal combatant, 
now like an enraged monster deahng on either hand 
terrific blows, vainly to the sky, and with wreck and 
ruin to anything which meets its mad onset. Ah ! how 
I should miss the sea in Boston. 

The sea that drunk up my great sorrows, and almost 
brought to me the lethean table as a reality, whose 
great fog-banks seemed sometimes the hither wall of 
oreamland^ and sometimes the ladder lo \vfcw^^^ ^sa^ 
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sometimes as a ffreat mantle of white wool which some 
god wra})i>e(l about himself as he fell asleep ; the sea 
which fondled me as its child, rocked me as though I 
were a loveil babe. How I should miss the sea in 
Boston ! 

Such were my thoughts that morning as, passing 
out beyond the Porcupines, we laid our course for 
Somes Sound. 

" Wal, Miss Leonard," said Pilchard, " Fve bin a 
doin' ez mutch ez I could ter kerry out yer idee. Fve 
bin a mousin' round Duck Island, inter ev'ry hole an' 
comer. An' ez yit I hevn't struck nothin' w^th th' 
while. Its ter please you, marm, an' gittin' good pay 
an' expenses. Mary Ann wuldn't 'low no let up. Sh's 
no notion wat yer arter, but she knows ez how th' pot's 
kep' a bilin' easier than common, an' thet pleasures 
her." 

" You are a good, honest man, Captain," I replied, 
" I am set more and more on discovering the den of 
that fellow. It's there, somewhere. Now, after tliis, 
you go on shore and mouse, as you call it, under every 
Dush, in the cracks in the rocks, and everywhere. Look * 
after a stone that appears to have been moved ; and if 
you see the smallest signs of earth being stirred, or | 
rock broken by a hammer, or an out of the way drill- 
hole, or anything of that sort, report to me, here, and 
when I go away, report to me in boston." 

" Jest ez you say. Miss Leonard ; yer kin reckin on 
skipper Pilchard, ez" you air reel detarmined. Ef yer 
wastes yer money — an' I'd ruther yer wuldn't — its yer 
own lookout an' not mine, ez long ez I've told yer my 
'pinion." 

" I've been wondering," I said, " if some of those 
pockets in the rocks, midway between water and sky, 
may not lead to something. Suppose you manage to 
look into one or two or mote of them. Buy a ladder, 
or a crane and basket, with a set of puUeys, anything 
you please, in order to make a thorough search. You 
may be sure Vinal's den is somewhere on that island." 

^^It do somehow slaiv^ \>eT Te»s«r£i \5ftsyX»^\sNa^ ^<5i^t 
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20 down tev th' island unly ter smoke an' read an' 
Seep, in that air shanty. But fax, Miss Leonard, yer 
see, is oflfen agin reason. I've know'd a heap of things 
thet paid no sort o' 'tention ter reason, wen yer come 
right down ter th' pint. Las' winter Parsin ftillins, lie 
WIS a argyn' this an' argyin' thet. ' It stans ter reason 
thet this ere's true,' sez he. Sez I, 'parsin,' sez I, I, 
am afeared of a doctryne wen it unly stans ter reason. 
Gin us th' fax, parsin,' sez I. ' Th' fax is oflfen purty 
tough on reason ! Yer 'member ole Cappen Tim Tur- 
ner, wat wuz off an' on th' Banks fur twenty years an' 
better, how Cappen Tim sez, sez he — th' ole lioaz, wats 
bin a mackrelin' all summer, ' it stans ter reason wull 
kerry a cargo o' petaters ter Boston ;' ' but, 'sez I, th' 
ole rotten Boaz, yer 'member, didn't hear, prehaps, wat 
th' Cappen said, fur she went down in sight o^ Cape 
Ann.' Th' fax is thet ther' ain' no hole on Duck Island 
big enuflf ter hide a rabbit." 

" It may be so, but do as I say, and win or lose, you 
shall lose nothing." 

"This 'ere skipper aint afeard o' losin' nothin. Ef 
you loses I want ter tell yer artewards thet it wus your 
doins, an' thet I wus agin it, an' ter let yer know thet 
^en I take the job chenul, its ter foUer ter a chalk wat 
Miss Leonard sez, an' not becase I cackerlate I'll find 
fihet air scalawag's nest." 

* I can count on your industry and sagacity, and 
^hat is enough." 

There was a gentle breeze from the sea that morn- 
ng. My little world for the moment — the Escape and 
Captain Pilchard, with the outlook grand on the one 
ide and on the other subhme — were enough for me. 

On the right a range of mighty hills bathing their 
leads in the sky and tneir feet in the sea ; on the left 
he wide stretch of waters specked with sailing craft 
hat seemed like flocks of sea-gulls, square miles of dia- 
londs flashing in the sun, yonder the smokestack of a 
beamer hull down, on our quartcu' a receding shore 
'hich seemed like a notched ribbon of blue growing 
%rrower and narrower and at last brokew \tv\.o \i^^^^^ 
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on our larboard bow a ship so far awav that hull and 
mast and sail seemed painted on the sky at the 
water's edge ; square across our course verdant islands, 
and islands of naked rock looking sometimes like the 
l)rotruded heads or flashing fins of immense sea-mon- 
sters, the wash of the waves on the windward side of 
the yacht, and her attempt, whenever the breeze fresh- 
ened a little, to eat into the wind, the cUck of oars as 
row-boats crossed our path, the gav pennons and 
sha})ely build of the yachts going in all directions, and 
the cherry hail of those who passed near us ; — I enjoyed 
it all beyond measure. 

The sea air was like wine. It seemed a luxury to live. 

" This is delightful, is it not, Captain ? " 

'* So I wus a thinkin' an' a dreamin'. Th' sea is allers 
a preachin' ter me." 

'' What does the sea say to vou, my honest friend?' 

'' It sez heaps o' things. Er I look a yonder (look- 
ing seaward) it sez ' etamity,' sometimes ez plain ez ef 
it wuz a voice. Sometimes it sorter speaks right out. 
lie is great. Afore now I've hearn th' parsin preach 
in th' forenoon on th' tex, God is great — an' he goes 
'round a pickin' up this 'ere and that air, an' makes Ilim 
so small thet I'm blin' like, an' lose my ffrip. In th' 
arternoon I step aboord th' Escape, an' oy th' time I 
git beyant the Pockerpines, it all comes back ter me, 
God is great. 

" An' afore now I've hearn th' sea talk ter me purty 
sharp : ' now skipper Pilchard, don't yer go a dreamin' 
thet becase th' Escape goes so slick yer wont some day 
set a deal on a anker, an' yer'll ketch it rough ef yer 
haint one aboord or a hangin' ter th' bottom.' An' 
then agin it kinder sings in my ears — ' Pilchard, don't 
yer never be afeard o' nothin'. Thar's only a inch 
plank atween yer an' death, an' yet yer see thet yer 
jest ez safe, the wind ablowin' an' the waves a roHin' 
an' a tossin' yer 'round ez them thet's ashore ! " 

" The sea gives you good thoughts, captain. Nature 
is a great teacher," was all I said in reply, but I went 
on musing in Pilchard's \me. 
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In five or ten minutes he broke out.: " Ther's one 
ling in the bible thet — thet's, mebbe, wot th' parsin 
id call a stumblin' stone. It's whar it tells o' heaven, 
n' sez — ' ther wus no more sea.' Wat 'ud Mt. Desart 
e withouten a sea? An' wat 'ud the world be ef ther 
rus no sea?" 

I did not like to observe a crack 'or a flaw in the 
Lonest man's faith, it is so beautiful to believe without 
ais^ving, if you ^an. And knowing nothing of 
dblical interpretations I taxed my ingenuity to answer 
lis difficulty. I said : 

"You Imow, captain, that in ancient times when 
he bible was written, there were only a few sailors in 
11 the world. The sea was a great w^atery monster 
urrounding the land on all sides. And when short 
oyages along the shore were taken, the sailors came 
ome, — those who were so fortunate as to come home 
t all — w^ith the most frightful stories of sufferings and 
erils and hair-breadth escapes. So that the sea was, 
1 those times, a word for some great dreadful peril. 
Lud the bible writer simply meant that in heaven thej'e 
-^ould be no such peril. 1 do not profess knowledge of 
3ligious matters, captain, but I expect to have a yacht 
at yonder, just as you Methodists expect to play on a 
arp of gold." 

" Yer do. Miss Leonard, yer do ? " 

" Most certainly." 

" Wal, I declar ! Ef I wus a goin', seems ez if it 
id be jest th' thing ter take th' Escape along, so's ter 
ev it nat'ral like over ther." 

Pilchard pondered a few moments, and then started 
n a line rather personal. 

" Ef 'taint ill manners, may I just ax yer, ef yer've 
Dund HK vearl^ becase ther's liuthin wuth nuthin, 
dthouten tn' pearl." 

At first I did not catch his meaning. In a moment 
understood him. But by the time it had become 
lear to me he was saying : 

" Miss Leonard, I'm a pore sinner, but I've wrastled 
^i' tVJjord fur yer. Sometimes I wrastled ^o\i^^^\Jafife 
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ikiarv Ann wus a little oneasy. Mary Ann sez, sez she, 
''Now, Jolin, w'ud yer wrastle jest ez tight fur a 
honiehly f^url ez yer a doin' fur thet purty Miss Leon- 
ard T' •• A[ebbe not, Mary Ann, we're made curus yer 
know,' sez I. An' tiien she'd jine in an' wrastle too. 
I ax yer pardin, but I promised th' Lord thet, afore 
th' sunnuer's gone, I'd ax yer ef yer'd found th' pearl." 

I was touched by this honest man's affection for 
me, and liis anxiety that I should -find the Nazarene's 
jKjarl of great price. And I answered with feeling: 

'* I thank you heartily for your thought of me in 
your hi'ight religious hopes. I trust I am on the riffht 
and tiio righteous side of thin^, and that, whether 
existence hereafter be one condition or another, it will 
go as i)leasantly as this world goes. It would be a 
pity, captain, if things should grow worse rather than 
oetter in a future life! " 

I had heard learned divines of all sorts, — the vigor- 
ous orthodox, essaying to drive his hearers into the 
fold ; the cold and purblind rationalist, throwing dust 
into the eyes of his auditors by handfuls; the pulinff 
sentimentalist, dribbling out his ceaseless nothings, ana 
the lawn-sleeved ecclesiastic, who imagined that God 
had chosen him as His especial mouth-piece, — and, like 
the woman in the New Testai/ient, as to. any clearness 
of faith, I grew worse instead of better. Captain 
Pilchard had preached the best sermon I had ever heard. 

It occurred to me that I would like to see how this 
densely ignorant, but thoroughly honest, man justified 
himself, — if at all, which I doubted, — in his rehgious 
ideas; if I could draw him out without injuring his 
simple faith, for I had come to regard the intellectual 
trifling with the convictions of common people as very 
wrong. 

"Captain," I asked, "how do you know there is a 
God?" 

" Wal, now, Miss Leonard, how do I know I hed a 
mother?" 

"Why, everybody has a mother, and of course you 
had a mother." 
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"Wal, now, how do yer hnow everybuddy hez a 
)ther I " 

" Why, Captain, it's the course of Nature." 

" Wal, deed th' fust man hev a mother ? " 

"WeU, what if he didn't?" 

" W'y, then, prehaps it isn't accordin' ter th' course 

Natur, and prehaps I didn't hev no mother. Yer 
e, Miss Leonard, reasonin' aint no 'count. My heart 
lis me ez how ther's a God, jest ez a baby's heart tells * 
n he's got a mother." 

I concluded that I would steer clear of theological 
scussions, even with Pilchard. 

Arriving at Valley Cove, I went immediately to 
^idow Gordon's house. When there with the Alfyns, 

may be remembered, I found, quite unexpectedly, a 
3int of contact with the Jerrold family, in Captain 
ordon, employed as Sailing Master by the Baltimore 
3use. And 1 can see now quite clearly that it Avas 
lis incident, occurring and reoccurrinff to my mind, 
hich led me to wish to see the good widow again 
jfore I left Bar Harbor. 

After expressing the pleasure she had in seeing me, 
id a half hour's conversation on various matters, Mrs. 
Drdon said: 

"I must tell you again that I am really grateful^ 
at you should think of me in all your pleasures at 
3 Harbor, and I am particularly glad to see you iust 
w. You will advise me, I am sure. You rememoer, 
rhaps, that, when you were here some weeks ago, I 
d you of Captain Gordon's connection with the Jer- 
ds?" 

" Very distinctly," I replied. 

"And about papers that Mr. Jerrold asked him to 
:e home with him ? " 

"Yes; I remember." 

"Well, three days ago a gentleman called to enquire 
my husband was not one of Farquar Jerrold's cap- 
ns. I said he was. The gentleman was very polite, 
i wished to know if my husband left any papers 
^wing business transactions between ^t. ^ert^^^jcsA 
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liiui. I said he had. Could he just look at thema 
moment? I asked him why he wanted to see tliem 
lie replied there were affairs — I couldn't make out 
what — which were in confusion, and perhaps Captain 
Gordon's papers might help to clear up matters. I 
said my husband's papers were all j)ackea away, and I 
would lilce to look tnem over again myself before I 
permitted a stranger to see them, and that if he would 
come back in a week I would give him an answer. 
And ncjw I dont know that I did right to encourage 
him that much." 

'•What name did he give you?" 

'' Oil ! his name ; let me see ! His name was Henry 
Carter. Would you allow a stranger to overlook your 
dead husband's papers ? " 

'•I doubt if I should," I replied, being sure that 
here was a trail of Vinal's, and wondering what his 
object mi^ht be. , 

The Widow Gordon had interested herself in her 
communication to me, and here, apparently, was some- 
thing she had forgotten which she must not omit. She 
went on : 

'' Since Mr. Carter was here I have looked over the 
bundle of papers of which I told you. To my surprise, 
I found one paper which was not of a business chara<^ 
ter, and had no relation to any of my husband's affairs. 
It evidently got into this package by mistake, in Mr. 
Jerrold's private office, at his house. It is about his 
daughter, and I must return it immediately, as the loss 
of it, if discovered, may trouble the afflicted old gentle- 



man." 



" Would you object to my seeing it? " 

" I don't know why I should." 

Mrs. Gordon went to her room and in a moment 
returned with three or four half sheets pinned together. 
They related, I found upon examination, to the cargo 
and port charges of the ship Galen, with the exception 
of the last half sheet. This was apparently the last 
sheet, or half sheet, of a letter, or of a detective's re- 
porL It was as follows. 
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is true whatever might happen. You cannot fail to 
ftfer my conviction, which is, that the woman who 
Lied at V ienna was not Dora Elliott, but your daughter, 
Jynthia Jerrold, and that the Miss Jerrold who was 
ieen in several European capitals at a date subsequent 
X) her decease, was no other than Dora Elliott, — the 
^irl was smart enough from all that can be learned to 
personate her mistress. 

" I give this as my conviction. I hope before long 
t^ prove to you, beyond a possible cavity that my con- 
victions are grounded on absolutely reliable inionr.ii- 
tion. There are yet some threads to gather up before 
I am prepared to declare, except in the manner above, 
that tne case is absolutely proven. If I may advise " — 

The half sheet ended here. I read and re-read until 
I feared I was betraying too much interest in this 
fragment. " Oh ! of course you will return it to Mr. 
Jerrold," I said, coming out of my astonishment and 
silent speculation. 

"Perhaps it would be better to do it." 

All the way back to the harbor, and for days after- 
ward, I found myself wondering what all this might 
Qean ; the attempt of Vinal to get possession of some 
>aper or papers of Far(]^uar Jerrold, and the fragment 
f a letter or report which, very probably, would have 
orae into his hands but for my visit to Valley Cove. 
H course he knew nothing of this fragment, I concluded, 
tis conduct was a mystery. I could not at that time 
ven guess his aim. 

The fragment found in Captain Gordon's papers at 
rst quite settled it in my mind that Cynthia Jerrold 
'-as dfead, whoever or whatever Dora Elliott might be. 

It was very explicit. A person unknown, out of 
ifficient conseq^uence to be at work under the direction 
f Mr. Jerrold m unraveling some mystery in which 
iynthia Jerrold was involved, had, after investigation, 
>ached the conviction that Miss Jerrold was dead, and 
I a short time would be able to present conclusive 
roofs. 
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A little reflection impaired the value of this state- 
ment. The fragment indicated that, in Mr. Jerrdd'i 
mind, there had been a question whether his daughter, 
or Dora Elliott, was dead, and that the mystery had 
not been absolutely cleared up. 

This agent of Mr. Jerrola was quite positive in an 
opinion, but he was not prepared to say there was no 
room for error. 

On the other hand, Doctor Rouchgassen, who 
attended the dying woman had assured me that it was 
Dora Elliott who died, and that he could not be mis- 
taken about it. To be sure Doctor Rouchgassen did 
not know that there was any ground whatever for sus- 
])icion, or that anyone had ever raised a Question as to 
the deatli of Dora Elliott ; but Doctor Rouchgassen, 
even under those circumstances, ought as the attending 
physician, to be a good witness; yes, I reasoned, in 
spite of the undeniable fact that a person who, when 
suspicion is aroused, cannot be deceived, is sometimes 
imposed upon, when, in the absence of question, things 
seem to move on in the ordinary way. 

In a word, there was a chance that the Jerrold's 
agent had made a mistake, just as there was a chance 
that Doctor Rouchgassen had made a mistake. 

Then there was Vinal's letter to my step-mother. 
To which side of the scales did it belong ? According 
to the letter my step-mother was Cynthia Jerrold. 

Vinal's letter, on reflection, lost weight as evi- 
dence. 

My step-mother was too clever a woman to leave a 
paper which really contained a secret within my 
reach. 

To be sure the most cautious sometimes forget, but 
I could hardly believe tiuit my step-mother forgot. 
Did she expect me to find that letter? Did she insti- 
gate it, or did Vinal really write it ? If she, what 
could I infer, but that she wished me to believe that 
she was Cynthia Jerrold, and had had a bitter quarrel 
with her father ? If Vinal wrote it, it might have 
been left for me to find lor xk^^i ^asiia y^sct^qr^, ^n 
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lowever, VinaL was the real author, it might be a let- 
er in cipher, the real purpose of which was quite dif- 
'erent from its apparent meaning. 

Always present in these thoughts and questions was 
ihe thought of my father. 

I did not doubt that my father married my step- 
nother as Cynthia Jerrold. He had the reputation of 
)eing a man of clear mind. It was often said of him 
n the business world, " Leonard sees through every- 
hing." Could he be imposed upon in such a matter ? 
f he were deceived at first, would he not afterwards 
liscover the imposition ? And if he did discover it, 
muld pride or passion, or both combined, induce him 
D bury the fraud in his own bosom ? 

How could I answer these questions ? How could 
, an inexperienced ^irl, adjust the facts and the rea- 
mable suppositions m this case, into even a general 
irmony ? I hope the gentle reader will not be either 
jxed with me, or rate me low in the scale of in- 
lligence, because my reasoning at this time was so 
mfused, — because I saw no way as yet to put these 
ngled threads upon the reel. 
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A TRUCE PROPOSED. 

The evening before I left Bar Harbor was one of 
exquisite beauty. The air was softer than its wont ^ 
at that season. The moon, abnost at the full, as it 
came up over the Gouldsboro shore, looked like the 
beaming face of a god peering over the water, over the 
hills, at the soft-eyed Venus \vno stood in her glory in 
the western sky. Along on the water a wide stream 
■of molten silver flowed through the gentle waves. The 
Allyns, Mr. Brinkerhoflf, Rose Antram and Allston had 
(lined with me. It had been quite an agreeable little 
exchange of badinage, prophecies of the future of each, 
friendly sentiments, and regrets that our paths now 
tui'ned in different directions. 

The little company left early. Allston came back 
again. I was not surprised when, on reaching the 
street corner just beyond our cottage, I heard him say: 
'' True as fate I have left my gloves ; don't wait for 
me ; I will see you all to-morrow." I was still stand- 
ing in the doorway when he returned. 

" Excuse me, Miss Leonard, I think I left my gloves 
on the table in the drawing room." Finding his 
gloves and coming to the door again, he added : " Ah ! 
what a night, so soft and pure, for Bar Harbor; the 
air so delicious, so full of light, and the silence so 
nearly perfect." 

" It is a rarely beautiful night, indeed," I said some- 
what coldly. 

" And this breaking up, when we have all enjoyed 
so much together ; it is not agreeable. I could wish "— 

" Oh ! this is a part of life, Mr. Allston. We come 
and go. Our paths wind about, and have oftei) the 
same Jjostelries at tlae cyo^^yo^,Oi?», ^ ^ 'svr^ Vi^^sss.^ 
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we exchange our little pleasantries in the evening, or 
tell what pastures we have* traversed, compare notes on 
our different routes, bid each other good night, and 
take our coffee and steak next morning leagues apart ; 
and it all seems thereafter like a pleasant dream. It 
is not worth the while to call it disagreeable." 

" My friend is so cool, so philosophic ! Is it the air 
of Boston which remains with the chill upon it, even 
after it has passed through the warmer social zone of 
Bar Harbor ? " There was just the least bit of irrita- 
tion in his jest. 

" Boston, if Mr. AUston did but know, is a torrid 
zone, a frigid zone, and a temperate zone, all in one. 
You may find there at any time orange blossom and 
snow ; the rose and the edelweiss, and all the flowery 
world between. Boston is a glacier, a steaming geyser. 
It is Siberia, a Pacific island, a valley of the Amazon. 
It is a Wyoming ranche, a Monte Carlo and an Athens. 
It is a Liverpool, a Calcutta, or a country village. My 
friend errs greatly in speaking of. that city as a 
homogeneity. It is a Chinese puzzle, a crazy-quilt, in- 
deed almost anything j^ou will. One living there has a 
liberty of choice in anything, and of course in blood, — 
to be cold or hot." 

" And you have chosen," he began seriously, almost 
with reproach, and then the greawiearted fellow came 
to himself, and trying to speak sportively finished his 
sentence, " You have chosen to keep cool ! " 

" Yes ; there is nothing, Mr. Allston, that is so con- 
ducive to good health, to good spirits, to a good fel- 
lowship that lasts beyond the hour." 

" Miss Pauline, you have seen the ' Diogenes' stone 
which I carry about me. I want you to keep one half 
of the pebble 'till we meet again." As Mr. Allston 
said this he unlocked the charm which was attached to 
his watch chain, and held out to me one of the matched 
pieces. 

" It would be a pleasure to me, my dear friend, to 
have on my table, or about my person, a jeweled peb- 
ble, or anything- else, as a token oi ineivd^\i\^\y^V^<b^^ 
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you and me ; I like such things ; they ffive just atoudiBr'* 
of generous warmth to the prose of lire, feut tohaTeJ^^ 
one-half of a stone, made expressly to fit another half 
which you retain, — that, considering certain passages 
between us, that would be quite another matter." 

'' I came back on purpose to ask you to do me this "^ 
kindness, Pauline." 

" I don't like to disoblige you, Mr. Allston, but you 
must see that to accept an acknowledged symbol of 
love-troth would hardly be honest on my part." 

" Oh ! Pauline, a hair of vour head is worth more 
than all the world to me. I want some hold on you as 
we go apart ! " 

" You pay me a great compliment, and I appreciate 
it, you may be sure, out — but let us say no more about 
it." 

" I may come to Boston to see you ? " 

" If so you please, and you come understandingly." 

" Understandingly ? " he asked evasively. "What 
is that ? " 

''Why, that you come to see Boston, to go about 
in Vanity Fair, to stroll into the radical clubs where^ 
as Sidney Smith w^ould say, they speak disrespectfully 
of everything — even of the Equator; or happen in 
where a Ladies' Reform Association is in full blast ; or 
go about in the lecture rooms to catch all the notes in 
the theological scale, from blank predestinarianism to 
blank rationalism, with a sweep around through the 
kaleidoscopic phases of transcendentalism; that you 
visit the seances of the spiritists; or if none of 
these " 

"Thanks for so clear a definition of 'understand- 
ingly.' May I come to see you ? " 

"You will doubtless see me if business or fancy 
shall bring you to Boston, should you make it con- 
venient to caU. Enough of this, my good friend whom 
I so highly esteem " 

" ^My good friend whom I so highly esteem! ' " 

" I never speak falsely." 

"iShall I rmg for Miss Tuewiiax^^ ixxs^ ^sA^K^t^oLS^ 
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Dome, the snow is not very deep. Let us hitch your 
Stella to a cutter ; let us see how Grreen Mountain looks 
ii winter ! " 

"Mr. AUston is of an imaginative turn, I observe! 
ff he shall elect to come to Boston, his old friend will 
*eceive him, as he may^ guess, without permission. 
Permission contains in it an allusion to the doubtful, 
ihe questionable. The questionable in calling on a 
ady is of the past when one has been once received, 
tnd people are on a tolerable social footing. 

" You will see, Mr. Allston, that the question vou 
)ut to me was answered somewhere about the middle 
rf June, when you, and Mr. Brinkerhoflf, and Mr. 
Ulyn, were so kind as to say, each of you, ^May I do 
fiyself the pleasure to call?' and I answered it would 
;ive me pleasure to meet you in our cottage. It is a 
olecism to put the question again! we have not 
uarreUed." 

" You are cruel !" 

" Well, then, allow me to say that it is not for me 
opermit or forbid," I said with some warmth. 
Wnoever comes to see me must be his own judge be- 
orehand as to the manner of his reception. If his 
rrand be one of friendship, he will have the warmest 
reeting a woman who needs and delights in good and 
oble friends can possibly give. If he comes on any 
ther errand, it is altogether another matter.*" 

" Miss Pauline, you well know that all the world is 
othing without " 

" Please, Mr. Allston ! That is practically tahooP 

" You give me pain in " 

" It is that you may escape pain, and that I may 
scape the guilt of causing you pain, dear good Mr, 
LQston, that I speak as I do. You know well how 
lighly " 

" Now it comes again ' how highly ! ' " 

" Mr. Allston, I choose not to be interrupted, now 
hat I am in a manner forced to say something. You 
:now well how highly honored I feel in having been 
he object oi your regard. You know moreover — and 

17 '^ 
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if conventionality forbid my saying what I now say, so 
much the worse for conventionality — ^you know that 1 
enjoy your society, your friendship, that I like yon 
through and through, that I admire your transprent, 
pure and honorable nature, and that I should miss you 
sorely, and grieve, if you should cease for any cause to 
be my friend. 

'' But the truth is, that when I have said that— i 
/tare mid all, 

" I could never give you what every lover has a 
plenary right to expect. 

" It would be wicked in me, madness in you, fool- 
hardiness in both, if in such a case we so should agree 
upon yoking ourselves together. 

" 1 do not trifle with you. I detest trifling in mat- 
ters so serious. I am simply honest. If, in place of 
flattering myself with the idea of sharing life with one 
so good and true, and whose prospects are in all re- 
spects so f uU of promise, I decline — and I am frank to 
confess that it is not an easy thing to do — to enter a 
path which is thick with perils, and from which there 
is no retreat, you will never suspect me, I am sure, of 
underrating your power to make a woman who loves 
you happy. My thought is infinitely removed from 
anything of this." 

" Pauline, suppose I take the risk of being happy 
or unhappy with you, and swear solemnly never to 
reproach you though your heart should never go 

beyond friendship towards me " 

" It is quite needless for you to finish out that soph- 
istry, Mr. Allston, or for me to refute it. It is so tnin 
that you, with all your ardor, must see in and behind 
it, a score of sorrows. Besides, I did not say, nor give 
you reason to infer, that because you make me happy 
as a friend, you could make me happy as a lover or a 
husband. That is another matter.'* 

" You are obstinate." His voice choked a httle as 
he said it, and he added with a smile behind which was 
visible the persistency belonging to his nature, " I will 
be obstinate, too." 
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I begged Mr. Allston, as I had done before, to 
permit our friendship to continue as it was, a great joy 
to both, and not to spoil all hy love. And I added : — 
" I have read a great deal of love. I have observed 
persons of both sexes who were said to be deej)ly in 
love. I know of love only in this way, and I have 
small faith in it. What is said and what is acted may 
be real. Suppose it to be so. 

'' Suppose, honoring my friend as I honor few per- 
sons, — perhaps none in all the world — his coming 
being always a pleasure to me, his going always a 
regret, I should favor his proposal, and it should happen 
after a while that I should meet with a man, inferior 
perhaps to Mr. Allston, less worthy — for they say Love 
does not measure these matters too nicely — and my 
heart should spring out to him; being under plight 
and vow, the first throb would be a dishonor and a sin. 

" Is it possible to measure the wretchedness of a mis- 
fortune, not so much falling upon me, as coming right 
up out of the depths of the soul. And suppose, lur- 
tner, at that throb I should see the faintest flash in 
the man's eye answering to the unwilling flash of 
mine, why, dear Charlie Allston," I continued, trying 
to be less serious, and in some way get down from my 
stilts, " it would prove the reality oi the orthodox sheol. 

'^ Well, you are a mistress of speech, logic — I know 
not what such reasonings would be called. Suppose 
you should decline going* out some day in your Escape 
because a squall might come up, and just at that 
moment Pilchard might be taken in a fit, and at pre- 
cisely the same time a sword-fish might saw your 
water- witch in two, and exactly at that time a shark 
might be following in your wake to catch up a dainty 
morsel and so on ? Ah, my Pauline, that bug-a-boo is 
not worthy of you." 

He said it almost mockingly. I went on. 

" Mr. Allston, I knew we must have a brief talk 
before breaking up for the season, and therefore I in- 
vited you to dine with me today. You see how frank 
I am with you. When you bade nve goov^ ^n^xvwv'^X 
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knew jrou would come back again. I wished to giw] 
you without evasion the opportunity which it was sj 
clear as day you were seeking. Ana I wished to give! 
myself the opportunity at the very last moment of our 
stay at Mt. Desert, to be so frank and plain with jou 
that a misunderstanding should be impossible. 

"Dear Mr. Allston, I have spoken. You have 
heard. Let us both be above the herd whose passions 
on the one side, and whose vanity and self-interest on 
the other, lead them into sorrows which have — if some 
little mitigation — no end till death ends all. If it will 
be a satisfaction to you to put me under a certain bond, 
I promise you that at no time within a year from this 
date will 1 listen to any protestations of love, be the 
suitor who he may be." 

This I knew full well would seem to argue a bound- 
less vanity in me, did I not know that Charley Allston 
would, as he said, never, never cease to pursue me until 
he should see me beyond a lover's reach. It would 
give both of us time. 

I added, and I believe there was a tear, against all 
the laws of good sense, climbing over my eyelids. 

" Mr. Allston, we are the best friends in the world 
are we not ? Be kind to yourself ; be generous to me. 
Leave me alone for one yearP 

lie replied neither "yes" nor "no." He took my 
hand, and putting his lips to mv fingers, he said in bis 
old cheery, irresistible way, ^^Au revoir^ Pauline," and 
the next moment was gone down the street to his hotel. 

My journal for that evening, I perceive, was very 
brief. It reads : 

^ ^ * "I have had a good cry now for an hour 
or more. Women are said to be very foolish to " cry." 
Men say so, but they do not know how much clearer 
and more sweet the mind is afterwards. 

Love ! ! — I neither desire to love, or to be loved— 
not just yet. Kismet ! What if I should find that 1 
am throwing away my one chance of happiness! Ah I 
how we impose on ourselves. Fate is only another 
name for passion, or a \^e^ Vi^, cst\>Q\ki? i. ^^ * 
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never slept better in my life than on tlie last 
hit of my stay at Mt. Desert. The next night 1 
>t in my own bed on Commonwealth avenue. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

CAPTAIN pilchard's DISCOVERY. 

My step-mother welcomed me home to Common- 
weiilth avenue with great warmth. My father's face 
lighted up when he saw me, and for a while he ap- 
peared much as he did a few years ago, before his tour 
abroad. The old pleasant look did not last long. A 
recollection, an anxiety — something from the inner 
recesses of his life came over him as a cloud comes over 
the face of the sun. The clear eye, the frank expression 
of his face disappeared in less than an hour, and the 
dull, weary look which I had so often noticed, espe- 
cially since Vinal's appearance at Bar Harbor, took 
their place. 

. My step-mother was more beautiful than I had ever 
seen her. Her complexion had just the least tint of 
brown which one gets on the sea shore and on the 
mountains, and it rather heightened than diminished 
the beauty of a face so finely chiseled and so full of 
bloom. The summer had made her younger, by a 
year or two at least. Every movement was a 
note of gracefulness. The whole make-up, so to 
speak, was a delightful harmony. I did not wonder 
tnat men were moved as they looked upon her, 
and for a moment I half believed that I had been 
playing the part of a stupid or a hypocondriac, and, 
because this rarely-endowed woman was beyond my 
comprehension, I had been dreaming of something 
wrong, when the wrong was probably my own morbia 
mind. But the spell lasted hardly longer than the time 
it has taken to write these three or four lines. Almost 
immediately I saw through this gauze of gold, and 
dusky images, with no distinctness of outline, I seemed 
to see movmg to and fro beneath all. 
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" Pauline dear, the "feummer has done you a world of 
ood. ShaU we give credit to the Escape and the Mount 
desert hills, or to Mr. AUston, or Mr. Brinkerhoflf, or 
4r. AUyn ? My sweet one doesn't come home lorn ! 
3ow many triumphs has she to think over ? 

"Ah ! f^auline, it is no marvel that women envv you, 
^he men adore you ! The triple beautj of — ^youth, health 
ind genius ! mon Dieu ! you are rich, you are happy. 
The world is aU warmth and fragrance to you, and 
pour mother delights in it all. Papa is a bit shadowy. 
[ suspect it is the disagreeable Yinal, who is proposing 
!ome absurd business scheme. Let us see if we can 
lot brush away the cobwebs. AUons! we two so 
lappy ourselves, he shall be happy also." 

1 thought " what an accomplished performer you 
re, my scheming, conscienceless step-mother ! I won- 
er if you would care much if I were to tell you that I 
lave no faith in you?" I said: "My mother is an 
droit flatterer, is she not? Does she expect me to 
ay that she never looked better in her life? Well, it 
$ not this time a quid pro (juo. In truth I was just 
hinking that nature was lavish of her gifts when she 
ent my mother into the world." 

The time had not come for allowing my step-mother 
look into my mind. 

Within a week after my return to Boston, the 
vening paper came in with an item of news that 
eemed to disturb my father. " There has been," he 
aid, "quite an excitement among bankers and the 
etail merchants, at the discovery that a large amount of 
ounterfeit money is in circulation. The paper will tell 
on all about it." ' 

My step-mother read the item but made no remark. 
Vhen the paper came into my hands I affected indif- 
erence by reading and commenting on the general 
ews of the day. "Something about counterfeiting — 
h ! here it is ! " I said, when I had gone through with 
verything else. An article was headed in large 
apitals : 
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Unparalelled Audacity — The Great Comrrafi- 
FEiTEK ( )nck More in the Field — Excitement in Busv 

NESS OlRCLKS ! 

The article read : 

" * * The bank notes, which seem to be as thick 
as leaves in autumn, are two dollar notes of the Leather 
Dealers' National Bank, Boston. They are executed 
with a skill quite equal to that of the engraving of the 
genuine notes. None but an expert coula have detected 
the difference. A good microscope, however, shows to 
any one familiar with its use that, while there is a gap 
in the ' O ' of the genuine notes, the ' O ' in the counter- 
feit paper is perfect. There can be no doubt that the 
creator of this spurious currency is the extraordinary 
individual on whose track the detectives of the Bank 
Association have been for several years, without ever 
seeing any one they could reasonably suspect to be the 
man, although several of his confederates have, at one 
time and another, been taken. * * * 

u^ ^ ^ ^ package of these notes were found in 
the shop of a Mrs. Bowker, who deals in Ladies' 
Specialties, in Marlboro place. It is believed, however, 
that Mi*s. Bowker, whose reputation is generally good, 
is a victim, and not a confederate in this gigantic fraud. 

" A batch of counterfeit bills has also been found in 
an old shell on Ann street, apparently a package as 
originally put up by the counterfeiters. Tne top bill 
has a corner torn off. The bills found are at the police 
office, where they will be held until they are publicly 
destrOTed." 

" The top bill had a corner torn oflf," according to 
the newspaper report. It flashed upon me that the 
fragment of a bill of the same denomination which I 
found at Duck Island, and which I stiU had in my pos- 
session, miffht belong to that note. It was a wild 
thought, and was hardly within the range of the prob- 
able. But wild as it was, it pursued me, and so per- 
sistently, that I began to ask myself how I might set 
the question in my mind completely at rest. 

One project and aiio\,\ieiY «.\\g^g|^'8X^ \Xv^\xi&Ql^^ At 
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the end of a week, perhaps, a plan occurred to me which 
I thought I might carry out without exciting suspicion 
that I Knew, or thought I knew, who this never-to-be- 
found counterfeiter was, and without exposing myself 
to be brought into public notice. 

I procured a two dollar bill of the bank whose 
X)unterfeits were abroad. I made sure that it was a 
genuine bill. I then tore oflf a corner of the note about 
^ eighth of an inch larger than the fragment in my 
possession, and with this fragment of a genuine note 
made my way to the police headquarters. It was 
. trying tning to do. I snrunk from going to such a 
►lace at all, and still more from the possibility of being 
ecognized. Instead of taking the carriage, 1 took the 
treet cars, and, leaving them at the nearest ])oint, 
iralked to the office oi the chief. He was on the 
;round, fortunately. 

" I have read oi your capture of a parcel of counter- 
eit bank notes," I said, " and I noticed that one of 
hem had one corner torn off. Here is a corner frag- 
aent of a bill which has come into my hands. It came 
a such a way that I am curious to know if it does, or 
.oes not, belong to the mutilated bill. Here it is." 

As I spoke 1 took the fragment from my porte- 
aonnaie and handed it to the officer. The eyes of the 
hief sparkled, and he gave me a quick and searching 
3ok, as much as to say, " Good ! here is our clew." 

" Ah ! it is not probable, but perhaps it may belong 
s you suspect," he said, while ne evidently thought 
hat a thread was coming into his hands at the end of 
^hich he would find the counterfeiter. " I will see if 
b matches. If the lady is curious she can see for her- 
elf." 

The chief took from a safe a bundle of bills. The 
autilated bill was on the top. I had studied my Duck 
sland fragment so closely tnat its size, the notches in 
he uneven tear, and everything about it were vividly 
>efore me. I knew in an instant that these bills haa 
ome from Mt. Desert. I said nothing, however. The 
hief laid the fragment I had brought outTaftmuUls^t^ 
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bill. An expression of profound disappointment came 
over his countenance. 

"No," said he, "these two pieces of a note do not 
belong together. The line of tne tear and the notches 
are not the same. Besides," he continued, laj^ing a very 
delicate scale on it, " it is too large by an eighth or a 
ninth of an inch each way. Let us see what the micro- 
scone says." 

Lxamming the fragment which I had brought for a 
moment, he added : " No, no, the fragment is from a 
genuine bill. If you suspected any one from whom you 
received this fragment, or in whose keeping you found 
it, you have nothing here to go upon." 

I thanked the chief and retired. 

However strong the evidence I already had of 
Vinal's criminal acts, it was now complete beyond a 
cavil. Vinal in some way had some hold on my father 
which, whatever my father might suspect — so long as 
he did not know — made Vinal safe in that quarter. I 
now held Vinal in my hand, and could send him swiftly 
to the penitentiary. But before I did this I must know 
whether he could seriously injure my father, and if so, 
in what way. 

Shortly after this Mary Saunders came to see me. 
She continued to be greatly pleased with her work at 
Mrs. Bowker's. She was seeing the world, she said, 
acquiring useful knowledge, and enjoying herself. Mrs. 
Bowker, she informed me, was greatly interested in 
hearing about the visitors at Mount Desert. Did she 
not know more about the Leonards ? about the wealthy 
and charming Mrs. Leonard, and the wealthy and, as 
she had heard, beautiful Miss Leonard? Had she suit- 
ors ? How did she spend her time ? She greatly ad- 
mired her step-mother, she had heard ; was quite gushy, 
it was said m telling what a treasure of grace and 
goodness her father had brought into his lonely hoHSe, 
and into her lonely life. The step-mother and the 
step-daughter were like sisters, she had heard; they 
could hardly live apart for a few days. It was so, was 
it not ? 
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"And what did you answer to all this? " 1 asked. 
" That I had worked as a seamstress for the young 
lady and her mother, but that I knew nothing of their 
affairs." 

"You have got fairly over the impression which 
' Granny,' as they called her, made upon you when you 
first saw her ? " 

"Not at all, Miss Leonard, only now I am not 
nervous about it. Granny comes quite often, and I 
have been at her cottage for a day, and I see still at 
times a quite striking resemblance, as well as sharp 
contrasts to your mother. Nature, it seems, has her 
freaks. My oldest sister, Margaret, and I are no more 
alike than your step-mother and you ; and here are two 
persons whose parents never heard of each other, one 
on the upper and the other on the lower tier of society, 
in whom the forehead, eyes and smile of one quite fre- 
quently recall the other. It is in horrid taste for me 
to speak in this way to you, but somehow. Miss Leo- 
nard, you drew me into this kind of talk." 

" Oh ! Mary, no harm is done. It is all right. I 
am very curious about all these matters, physiological, 
psychological, resemblances, contrasts, antipathies and 
all that. Tell me more, if there be more to tell, about 
this singular Granny." 
" Are you in earnest ? " 
"Why not?" 

"Well, Granny was at Mrs. Bowker's when the 
police came in search of counterfeit money. She was 
greatly enraged, in her half-imbecile way, and — I shall 
shock you, but it is true — she looked, for all the world, 
wonderfully as your mother did the day Kate spoiled 
that elegant muslin dress with an over-hot iron. 

" I could make nothing of what she said. ' Folks 
that plays with fire must expect to get their fingers 
burnt,' sne said to Mrs. Bowker. ' I know whose hand 
is in it. Don't try to play on me! It's the devil's 
Answer neow jest as it always was.' 

"Poor Mrs. Bowker! Some one in paying a bill 
had given her a pile of those two-doUar counterfeit 
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notes. I pitied her, both for the loss of the money, 
and for the annoyance of having the policje in her 
house. However, she behaved witn great coolness and 
prudence, and it all came out well." 

Avoiding any talk about the counterfeit money, I 
said : 

"I am ^lad you are so happy there." 

" I like it far better than I anticipated, and, do you 
know, I have a real affection for the Granny. She's 
ignorant and badly broken, but in spite of all there is a 
peculiar magnetism about her. I pay no attention to 
ner mutter ings and broken sentences, or I should be 
speculating on her former life." 

** Such as what ? " 

" ' No, I won't tell — I've promised ; ' and then again, 
^ They think I'll spile it all. No, no, I won't ; ' and once 
in a while, ' Lord a marcy ! what does she care for her 
ole mother.' 

"'My poor, dear sister's head is strained a little. 
We never contradict her, and we don't mind what she 
says,' said Mrs. Bowker to ine one day, after Granny 
had been muttering something." 

What Mary Saunders told me of " Granny " Elliott 
and her pecuharities recalled my interview at Bar 
Harbor with Doctor Rouchgassen, his asseveration that 
it was Dora Elliott who died at Vienna, and revived 
the old question whether Dora mi^ht not have been a 
relative of the New Hampshire EUiott. 

On the supposition that my step-mother was 
Cynthia Jerrola, Dora, of course strikingly resembled 
my step-mother, and my step^mother resembled Mrs. 
Elliott. Was it not an almost logical conclusion 
that Dora, bearing the same name as " Granny," and 
greatly resembling her, was either the daughter or the 
younger sister of this Mrs. Elliott, and if so, the niece 
or the sister of the poodle-dog woman ? And might 
not my step-mother's attachment to Dora account for 
her interest in these people? 

Doctor Rouchgassen had told me that Cynthia 
Jerroldj whom he had ouc^ \,t^^\,^ iot %ssl uiflamma- 
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tion, had a birth-mark on her right side just under the 
arm-pit, and that Dora once had some disorder or 
trouble in the treatment of which he came to know 
that she had a well marked and anffry scar on what he 
was pleased to caU " the veal of the leff." I now de- 
termmed to discover which of these marks — if either — 
my step-mother was carrying about on her person. I 
thought it would be an easy thing to do. In this I was 
mistaken. However, after a time, by little devices and 
maneuvers which I need not detail, I found thiit my 
stepmother did have a birth-mark on her side, the 
position and shape of which corresponded to the des- 
cription of Dr. Kouchgassen. I confess it was a sur- 
prise to me. 

Did not that settle a grave question ? 

I gave up my suspicion that my mother might be 
Dora Elliott. There were a score of difficulties in the 
theory that she was Cynthia Jerrokl. But, on the 
other side, here was the proof, and I must admit, with 
honest Captain Pilchard, that " fax is oflfen agin reason." 

My stepmother had quarreled with her father, my 
father had told me. Tlie suspicious letter which I 
found among my step-mother's papers at Bar Harbor 
was taken up mainly in reciting alleged endeavors to 
reconcile her father to her. This birth-mark seemed to 
settle this question. 

But the discovery threw no light on the cause of 
the quarrel. Again and again, all through that autumn, 
while I was going — now to the Rjidical club, now to 
lectures, and now to receptions and elsewhere — the, 
question returned. Was Farquar Jerrokl a hard and 
unreasonable man, who could not put up with the par- 
donable caprices of a daughter, or had the daughter 
dishonored the name she bore? The latter supposition 
seemed almost necessary. 

The fall of the year in Boston was very gay. I 
went everywhere in "our world," as we called the 
upper circle of the " Hub : " I rode, I danced, I studied 
the old English poets, I wrote a little story which the 
world soon read, not without appVaw^e. \ \sv^v\fe \c?cj 
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toilet an art, I received, I went now and then to the 
theatre, and always, when I could, to the opera. No 
one would dream, from my appearance, that I could 
manage a boat, and no one di'eamed that a great and 
sore question was rankling in my heart. 

My father's face began to be bloated, but I did not 
observe that his slipping away from temperate habits 
disturbed my step-mother in the least. It troubled me 
greatly. Her bearing in my eyes was of one who is 
sayinjj inwardly, "I am married to him; I have won; 
let what will happen, that can't be undone. A place 
and a fortune are mine. I have played my cards 
well." 

Since the discovery of the counterfeit notes in cir- 
culation, my father had been more restless than before. 
Ilis eyes were more weary, and I saw no improvement. 
There was no shadow worth speaking of on my mother's 
face, except, possibly, when something occurred which— 
and it haa happened lately several times — seemed to be 
a slight from the grande dames of our circle. I had 
noticed this. 

Indeed, I had noticed that there was no warmth in 
her relations with ladies of our set. There was con- 
siderable demonstration of admiration from a lower 
class of women, women whose social position was not 
assured, and who esteemed it a favor to speak of a 
Leonard as an acquaintance. 

About this time, Keziah was one day rattling away, 
as I often allowed her to do, although I rarely ever so 
much as heard what she was saying. On the day I 
allude to, she said, in a very cataract of disconnected 
speeches, "Lor sakes, missus, he war put out orful. 
He snap his eyes like dey war a trap ; ' if you've done 

fone an' prayed a krick on me, de day o' judgment '11 
otch you — shure ! ' " I found that Keziah was speak- 
ing of my father and my step-mother. 

Not far from this time — I forget the exact date— 
my step-mother and I, for the sake of something a little 
out of our ordinary line, slipped m at a Reform Associa- 
tion meeting. All sorts oi lAa'e^ ?v?cA ^Oaft\CL<^ ^'s^ 
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broached; all sorts of questions asked. About the 
middle of the meeting Mrs. Glib rose to her feet. 

"Ladies," she said, "how happens it, that wo, the 
advanced women of this advanced age, cannot create a 
more healthy public sentiment in regard to social 
offences? Whatever we, the members of this associa- 
tion, may do in the right direction, it still remains true 
that virtuous wives and mothers of the middle and tlie 
higher circles everyAvhere practically condone the past 
errors of the man, but refuse with scorn association 
with a woman who has once gone astray. Although 
these wives and mothers worship money, yet great 
wealth is not able to purchase a place in society for an 
erring woman. A rich man becomes enamored of such 
a woman, or by circumstances is forced into a union 
with her, and dreams that his elegant establishment 
and his gold will lift his partner upon a plane with tlie 
wives of his neighbors, only to find that the marks of 
her sin at first buried, at last reappear, and create sus- 
picion ; and from that moment suspicion begins to build 
up a wall against his wife which no ladder can scale. 

" No, no ; wealth, though it be reckoned by millions, 
cannot in our social world make smooth the path of the 
once unfortunate. Beauty and wit, even, instead of 
overcoming the difficulty only bring one into a publicity 
which causes the inquiry on every hand — who is she? 
what is her origin? where did he find her? what was 
her life ? Alas ! the very gifts which the erring woman 
believed would varnish her character and forbid a 
severe judgment, are but the instruments of her be- 
trayal. It is not so with the self-styled lords of crea- 
tion ;" and so on, and so on. 

I watched my mother during this harangue as closely 
as I could without suspicion. She breathed neither 
faster nor more slowly. An expression of amused 
curiosity was on her face ; that was all. As we left 
the half she complimented some ladies with whom we 
were acquainted on " the vigorous, racy, interesting and 
timely discussion." In the carriage, however, my step- 
mother botmyed n hit of irritation. ^^YaxjXvcv^^'' ^'iiiA 
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she, "perhaps you have yet to learn that the world isj 
peopled with fools!" 

At another time my step-mother and I slipped in at 
the Radical Club. "The Light of Asia " seemed to be 
on the tapis. At all events the theme was the "Budd- 
histic theosophy." From the tone of two or three 
speakei^, one might be justified in the fear that this 
singular conclave had quite lost its wits. A gentleman 
whom I did not recognize seemed to think so. He 
said — "Some of you seem to be enamoured of Budd- 
hism.; very well, only let me give you a little solid 
advice. If you take Buddhism, by all means Uh it 
straUjht! Sophisticated, adulterated with theosophy, 
it is worse than hellebore. In plain speech, it is the 
direct road to madness." 

On our way home, my step-mother, who often 
showed that she could appreciate a good thing, said— 
" Pauline, I liked the racy speech of that unknown 
gentleman." 

" So did I," was my response. " It reminded me of 
Dr. Trueman, at one of our Bar Harbor dinner parties. 
You will recall it, I think. Some one had brought in 
Madame Blavatsky's ' Isis Unveiled,' and the talk run 
on into Boston tlieosophv. ^ Your Boston dreamers 
and highfliers' said Dr. Trueman, 'impress me not as 
philosophers, or even as wild speculators, but rather asa 
class of ])eople whose very head-gear is badly shaken, 
or, if I may use newspaper parlance — cranks of the first 
water.' I now know what he meant." 

" I remember the little spicy discussion very dis- 
tinctly," said my step-mother. 

I had been disappointed in not hearing from Captain 
Pilchard. Sometime during the first week in Novem- 
ber, I was rewarded for my waiting by the receipt of 
the following letter, which, as the reader may imagine, 
afforded me a good deal of satisfaction. 

CAPTAIN pilchard's LETTER. 

Bar Harbor, November 2. 
Miss Leonard 1 laa\e iowrL^\\vttv ^\> \^^t^. 1 o^iti't no 
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lan' to write, but its bourne in on me that I orter 
et you no, you set so much on smokin' out thet scally- 
v^ag, I will tell you ez well as I kin ez 'ow it happend. 

Arter you went away from ther harbor I bort a 
:rane jest ez you tole me an' a takle, an' I sarched fur 
K>kits on ther face uv all th' high roks on duck island, 
»ut twam't no use. I ware a fortnit or better at thet 
her work, at flood-tide an' ebb-tide an' 'twixt-tide. It 
nis ez I tole you aforehand' an' I wus almost upset 
vV disapintment. You wur so shure thet his den wur 
n thet place. I thort ide defar work fur a spell thinkin' 
s how summut might git inter my head favribel, 
f I wud only give my braines a leetle chance to con- 
idder. 

Meanwhile thet th' Escape might not be a gettin' 
azy through idleness, I tuk a job to kerry groucerys 
,11 sich out ter th' light-ouse on Mt. Desart roK. 

One day I thort ide take a kunnu along wi' me, 
bii' ez I com back mouse a leetle 'round th' island I 
,nkered th' Escape an' paddled furst into one cove an' 
hen inter anuther. Th' wo ter wus smooth an' I cud 
fo close ter th' roks. It wus a hour mebbe, mebbe 
nore, wen I fetched up at the foot ov roks, mebbe 
wenty foot high, ez it wus slack low water. Ther 
vus a narrer beech, a haf circle like. On one side I 
aw a hole mebbe fore foot up, an' inter it I crawled, 
)ut it wus only a shaUer pocKet, but its bottom wus 
uU ov wide cracks an' I got my foot inter one ov 'em. 
■ thort I niver shud git out, but be drownded in thet 
lumed hole. I cut my boot oflfen my foot, it wur a 
;lus call an' it took me a long time to git it out, an' 
ven I crawled back thro' th' blasted hole the tide wus 
ip ter th' edge ov th' rok an' ther kunnu wus gone. 
Iner wus a leetle spot on 'tother side ov th' haf circle 
o wich ther tide ned not reached, so I went fur it. 
Th' tide wus a risin' so I thort I wus lost an' I hoUerd 
in' screemed, but 'twur no use. Lord spar me, I cried, 
par me an' don't make Mary Ann a widder jest yet. 
iut th' tide wus soon up ter my middle an' I lost my 
lead fur a spell. I wus drove inter a sbavi^ coiew^^^m 
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sea had got me at larst, but I fit fur th' larst breadth atf 
stiueezed closer and closer, an' good lord I squeezed 
mei'self 'round a sharp eilge ov rok into anuther opnin. 
Ef I hed not bin so skeered an' hed kept my bed I cud 
hev swum out 'round ther pint, but I lost my hed an' 
ther I wus jammed inter a olassted hole, I prayed an 
I hoUei'ed ter ther lord, but 'was no use, my time had 
come. I thort now I heerd Mery Ann ez plain ez ever 
I heerd 'er in my born dsbjs^ a sayin' don t be afeard 
jolin, ther lord he will provide a way outer this, berhind 
a frown in' providents he hides a smilin' face. 

Pooty S(X)n ther tide a risin' stopt up ther mouth 
uv ther hole an' it vms dark ez pitch. Lord hev marcv, 
I cried, I hoUerd ter ther lord with all my might fur 
ther sea wnis a risin an' I wus arter all ter be drownded, 
an' wus I prepard, wus my work done, an' wus ray 
sins all washed away. I found it avus higher just, 
behind me an' I crep' back an' ther water crep' arter 
me, an' I crep' back furder an' agin ther water crep' 
arter me, then ther groun ris sharp an' I climbed up 
an' it wus ez dark ez ef I wus in my grave, an' so it 
went. Every minute I reckoned wud be my larst. 1 
thort I wus buried ahve, By an' by I found ther 
water wus a lowerin' an' I begun ter hev my senses an' 
axd myself w^usn't ther something fur meter do. 

Mv match-box I found wus all right an' I thanked 
ther lord fur ther matches. I struck a light an' by 
ther holy moses do yer berleve I seen I wus in a cave. 
I struck annother an went furder in. Somebody hed 
bin ther afore me. About a coupple o' rods away on a 
shelf uv ther rok I seen ther stump uv a candel. 
Jehossafat ! I layd my coorse ter tnet air candel an' 
wen I rekoned 1 wus pooty nigh it I struck annuther 
match an' lit ther candel, but I wus so skeered I cudn't 
do nothin', I cry'd an' I pray'd an' I cry'd agin' an' 
finally at larst my nat'ral corredge com oack ter me. 
Feelin' around with ther candel in one hand I found a 
harf box uv candles an' I lit three or fore an' put them 
on ledges in ther rok, an' membered Miss Leonard vs^at 
ther sea hed ofEen said \>eY Ttie o\i \>d^ ^^r^:^, — ^oj^'t ^er 
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never be afeard uv nothin, Captain Pilchard, ther lord 
is over all ter car fur us. 

I wus in a cave thirty foot across or better dry ez a 
cup fur ther time I wuz safe, but how cud I git outer 
this I lost my Korredge a^in an sunk down an gin 
over fur a lost man, but my ned com back ter me agin, 
an' I sed ter myself sez I them candels shows ez how a 
man has bin here afore me, an' ez I don't see no bones 
it stans ter reason he got out alive, an' ef he did I kin 
do ther same. I don't see no way — but ther must be a 
way fur all thet, in a little while I cud see pooty well 
ez I cudn't at furst, an' ter tell you marm thet ez I 
looked around I wus struck dum like is ter put it 
small. 

I found a harf barl uv bred wich wus moldy an bad 
an a kase uv canned meats an' presarvd i)eeches an' 
two dried cod, an' a box uv groun' coflfee, an' a coffee 

Eot an' some dishes. Ah, sez I, they liv'd pooty high 
ere, they did ez good ez Mary Ann an' me. Then I 
found some salt.makrel an' a box uv shugar an' a hunk 
uv dryd beef, an' I rekon'd thet ef ther candels wud 
hole out ther pervisions wud last me tull ther fokes 
wich lied bin here wud com' back. 

A lookin' around more earful I found a masheen 
fur summut I don't rightly no wat, and some tools 
wich I immegiately tuk fur ingravers tools, an' ther. 
wus steel plates, an' brass plates, an' dies, an' tongs, an' 
a lot. 

Miss Leonard I hed found the den uv thet villin', 
an' fur a minnit I wus so set up thet I hooroord, an' 
thet I forgot thet prehaps I ^vus burryd alive. 

It may be as well to give the substance of the re- 
mainder of Captain Pilchard's letter in the more com- 
mon forms of speech. 

The entrapped skipper, thankful that his life was 
spared, and yet in fear lest his escape should be but a 
delay of death, which indeed might come to him in a 
more terrific form then that of instant destruction, 
searched carefully every corner and crack in the cave, 
as be then thought, for an outlet by laudi, lia iwcoL 
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crevices large enough, as he supposed, to allow some 
little circulation of air, but no exit could be discovered. 

He was obliged, therefore, to confine his thoughts 
to the low- water opening through which he had &en 
mysteriously driven into this strange underground re- 
treat. As the tide was at its lowest ebb when he came 
in so unexpectedly, and an hour afterwards the opening 
was closed by the incoming sea, he was under the neces- 
sity, in anything he could do, to wait at least until the 
next morning. For although the door of the cave, so 
to speak, would soon be open for a couple of hours, it 
would be near midnight, and he could not venture any- 
thing without the aid of day-light. 

In liis further explorations he had found two or 
three mattresses filled with straw. Piling these upon 
each other, and li^htin^ a half dozen more candles tnat 
the brightness might m some degree scare away the 
horror of his situation, he stretched himself out for 
repose. But he could not sleep. 

In a few moments he arose and searched the cavern 
again, in the hope that a new scrutiny would be repaid 
by some discovery. All night long he went again ami 
again through this fruitless task. 

When he judged it w^as morning, he found his way 
back to the part of the cave which shelved down into 
the sea, and followed the receding tide. At last a 
gleam of light, and then a wider patch, until quite an 
expanse of water lay out before him. His joy, he 
wrote, was without bounds. 

Waiting might tax his power of endurance, but 
there was a fair chance, now that he had found his 
head, that he would soon see home and Mary Ann 
again. He had been a lusty swimmer all his days, 
and the prospect of being in the water three or four 
hours, if so long a time were necessary, was nothing to 
daunt his courage. 

Captain Pilchard remembered that, just northward 

of the opening, a gentle eddy, running perhaps three 

miles in an hour, swept up to a little jut of smooth 

rocks from whicli aiv as»cew\. \,o Wv^ "^ot^ \s!c^^c^ ^^\L^ 
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be made. Could he get into that current ? Could he 
swim for the necessary length of time ? He believed 
he could, and twenty-four hours later the strong brave 
man had accomplished the feat, and a few hours hiter 
Captain Pilchard was embracing Mary Ann, and with 
tears of joy telling her how the Lord had delivered 
him. 

" I tole Mary Ann thet it stood ter reason thet I 
ivns lost, but the fax wus agin reason ez 1 hev off en 
ole parsin' Bilhns. Th' days uv merricole is not past 
(Z th' good parsin' sez. Thar's no bible merricole beats 
het onless, mebbe, ij be a razin' Lazerus." 

Capt. Pilchai'd procured a little boat, he wrote me, 
xpressly for visiting the cave, which he could safely 
lo in smooth weather. Marvellous to say, he kept the 
ecret from every one, except Mary Ann, and to her he 
aid nothing of the tools or the '' masheen " w^hich he 
aw there. He told her about the candles and tlie 
anned meats, and she has always since believed, he 
eitely informed me, that the same Lord who fed Ehjah 
ed him by a special interposition. 

After repeated explorations, he found a gallery 
vhich led away from the main part of tlie cave for a 
onsiderable distance and ended against a rock, at the 
ide of which came a fine thread of daylight. This 
ock, on examination turned out to be the back of the 
Litchen chimney in the shanty, \vhich, by a huge set 
)f hinges and a guiding rail, could be opened and shut, 
,hus affording a dry-land access to YinaFs den. 

The same mail which brought the extremely grati- 
•ying letter from Captain Pilchard, brought a letter 
ilso from my good friend Doctor Trueman. The roses 
)f Paestum were not more pleasant to the sailors run- 
ling along the coast of Italy than the fragrance of 
haX letter was to me. A single incidental paragraph 
s all I need to quote from it. It read : 

" I enjoyed much the few hours I spent with your 
Bar Harbor coterie. I must confess to a little surprise 
ivhen I came to know" since then — from his own lips — 
hat Mr. Brinkerhoif was at Mt. Desert as •a.Oi^\i^^\\n<^, 1 
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did not know that such men as lie were engaged in that 
profession. He was on the track of a Professor Stearns 
who had been at Mt. Desert the year before. His 
watch, he told nie, \vas without fruit, except that Mr. 
Vinal, who had met Stearns somewhere in his travels, 
gave him a pointer or two, which he thought might 
})rove highly serviceable. 

^'Brinkerhoff a detective, and Vinal giving him 
pointei*s ! ! " I exclaimed in the secret of my closet. 
'* How little I know of the world and of life ! " 

About the first of December, greatly to my sur- 
l^rise, I received a short letter fron^ Doctor Rouchgas- 
sen. A single paragraph only wdl I quote in this nar- 
rative. In writing iiis English was quite correct. 

'' On returning to Vienna, I fell in with the estima- 
ble lady in whose house Fraulein Jerrold lived while 
in, this city. I \vas surprised to hear her speak of that 
beautiful woman as dead. I had no doubt that it was 
the Elliott who died. She contradicted me in terras 
not weak. She ought to know as well as I. To make 
a much troublesome matter short, I investigated the 
affair in so great mystery enwrapped about. She was 
right, and i was wron^, * * * Since that I on 
the trail of the other woman did go by enquiry, city- 
broad, and away on the route. Gott in Himmel! I 
was upset to have a letter from my old friend. Dr. Spor- 
rizzi, m Milan, saying how often without doubt he 
had seen the same woman, and .that at her prayer, 
though quite unwillingly, he had made for her an arti- 
ficial birth-mark under the right arm ! 

Donner- wetter! I know nevfer so much eccentricity, 
nor never for ein minute could divine for what the 
Elliott had made for her this birth-mark ! ! " * * * 

" If Doctor Kouchgassen was surprised, I more! 
The heavens seemed to sway like a curtain in the wind, 
and the earth to reel under me ! " What next ! " I 
cried, " What next ! M.x God ! " 
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A muxionaire's home. 



The Allyns had invited me to spend the holidays 
ith them, and I had concluded to yield to the ur- 
ency which accompanied the invitation. It served to 
3inove any question of embarrassment which might 
e supposed to grow out of the advances Mr. Allyn 
ad been disposed to make to me. For the high- 
reeding of Martha and Irene would not permit them 
3 urge me to visit them, so long as Mr. Allyn was in 
tie attitude of a lover seeking an opportunity to press 
is suit. Indeed, it reassured me in the mutual under- 
banding that Mr. Allyn and myself were only good 
riends, with no ulterior anticipation. Besides, Kose 
Lntram had seriously weakened, if she had not abso- 
iitely negatived, any magnetic influence on my part, 
o that I was as free to go into the home of the AUyTis 
.s into the house of any of my friends. 

I left Boston for my visit to Baltimore on the 
iveningof December 23d, expecting to arrive at the 
)lace of my destination some time before noon the 
lext day. My father had procured a section for me 
n a Pullman palace car, and Mr. AUyn and Martha 
vere to meet me in New York. The cars were 
Towded with passengers. Just before we reached 
iV^orcester, the conductor came to me and said : 

"The lady has a right to her section, however 
Quch this vacant room may be desired. May I ven- 
ure, nevertheless, to say that, if she can spare one of 
hese seats for a few hours, she will greatly oblige an 
►Id gentleman who is so unfortunate as to be on this 
rain without time to secure any especial privileges, 
le is a gentleman whom everyone delights to honor, 
;nd I can assure the lady that, beyond occupying a 
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portion of her section, Mr. Jerrold will in no way make 
nimself disagreeable." 

"Mr. Jerrold, of — of— Boston?" I enquired. 

"Ikli\ Jerrold — Mr. Farquar Jerrold, of Baltimore." 

I need not say that I would have been tempted to 
take i[r. Jerrold's place in the smoking car, to which 
he had l)een driven, in exchange for my own comforta- 
ble section, if by so doing I would have the opportu- 
nity of meeting this gentleman who had been so much 
on niv mind for so long a time. Stifling my surprise 
and ('ageruess, I said merely : 

'*As you will, sir. I take it for granted that it is 
all as you say^." 

In a few minutes the conductor brought Mr. Jer- 
rold to my seat, and, turning to him, said : " This lady 
is kind enough to share these seats with you, Mr. Jer- 
rold." 

"1 must crave the lady's pardon. She lays me 
under great obligations. I must at once tell her how 
it happens that I am in need of a little charity. I had 
engaged my section for tomorrow evening, purposing 
to remain in Boston another day. Ten minutes before 
train time I received a dispatch calling me home 
instantly, and I only reached the depot as the train 
was starting. At some risk, I succeeded in getting 
safely on board." 

''Mr. Jerrold," I replied, "is not unknown to me, 
though I have never had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance, lie may assure himself that his presence in mj 
section will not inconvenience me; and though this 
were not the case, that I would esteem it an honor to 
be cramped a little, if his personal comfort would 
thereby be secured." 

" Thanks. The lady is very kind." 

Mr. Jerrold made himself as comfortable as the sit- 
uation allowed, and I did the same. 

His age and my youth made embarrassment in the 
case impossible. And I take it that it is the great dis- 
parity of age and sentiment which accounts for the 
idct that, generally, oVOi ge.w\Xevw^\i ^^^ ^^^^^ ^jis^ in 
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their relations with young women, and young women 
sometimes even prefer the society of old men. There 
is a sense of freedom which adds so much to pleasant 
social relations. 

I said just enough to Mr. Jerrold to allow him to 
infer that I might l)e a tolerably agreeable traveling 
companion, witnout at the same time so much as 
inviting a single syllable of conversation. He might 
draw me out if he pleased. It pleased him, in a most 
natural and dignified way, to do so. And in the course 
of a couple of hours we were discussing the relations of 
wealth to art, running from that into the question of 
civilization — what is it ? 

I found my temporary companion an agreeable 
gentleman, courteous, well-informed and, on the whole, 
rather keen, in his observations ; and, although he may 
not have found in me a very learned young woman, I 
think he was not displeased with the share I took in 
the conversation. 

We fell at last into a little desultory talk on ancient 
Egyptian art, and the art of the Orientals. He told 
me that he had, in a part of his house, a Japanese 
museum, and that he would be highly pleased if I 
would do him the honor to visit it wnile in Baltimore. 

As we approached New York, Mr. Jerrold said: 
" May I hope to see you on the train that goes direct 
to Baltimore ? I hope so." 

Mr. ADyn and Martha met me at the depot, and we 
crossed the city immediately for the southern train. 
Mr. Jerrold came to us. 

" You will make me acquainted with your friends, 
my fellow towns-people? I regret never to have met 
them. Mr. Allyn, senior, is a long-known and highly- 
esteemed fellow-plodder in the business world." 

When we reached Baltimore, the old gentleman 
came to us again. 

"I am happy to have met you all. This young 
lady has made me her debtor by affording me a seat, 
much more, by entertaining me most agreeably with her 
th ougb tful and piq uant observatioivs. TlYiy^ Ss> 'Yxvfe^^^ « 
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Sj)are Friday to me. Come at 12^ all of you. It will - 
be a pleasure to show you some of my curiosities." 

A\ e thauked Mr. Jerrold, and Martha on our behalf 
accepted his invitation. 

()n Friday we were at Mr. Jerrold's house. The 
dignilied and suave manners of the old gentleman, his 
accunmlation of knowledge, and his menial apprecia- 
tion of each of us, drew us all warmly to him. We 
wandered about his elegant, though lonely, establish- 
ment with the highest delight, and at last left with 
regret that the two hours devoted to him had expired. 

I had learned the next day after my arrival in M- 
timore, that Mr. Jerrold's house-keeper was a Mrs. 
Burton, described to me as a buxom, capable housewife, 
and (luite an agreeable person. Could it possibly be 
my Mrs. Burton, our housekeeper during the last 
months of my mother's illness, and remaining with us 
until my father s marriage? I ascertained that it was 
the same woman, and I was seized with a great desire 
to see her. She had been a good, faithful friend to me 
in my sorrow, and, though of humble pretensions, 
brought me a world of comfort. I went to see her for 
a half hour at once, and she begged me to make it con- 
venient to spend a day with ner before leaving the 
city. I promised to do so if I could spare the time. 

The holidays passed very pleasantly. Rose Antram 
came from Philadelphia for a couple of days, and All- 
ston, who always carried his pocket full of railroad 
passes, "slipped over" from Chicago just to give us, 
in projjria 2><'y'S(ma, the greetings of the season. 

I saw AUston alone for a few moments one day just 
before dinner. 

'' Miss Pauhne," said he, " I am coming in the 
spring to take you back to Chicago with me. A few 
weeks there ; Mt. Desert or Nice for the early summer, 
just as you ])lease ; Sweden or the Alps for the later 
months, or elsewhere — as may suit your inclination." 

''You go very fast, Mr. AUston," I said, blush- 
ing to a glow, and angiV with ni^'self for it. I had 
never Wiished before ixl a\\\\\\\ii^\\Qi\i^c^QSfcxs.tftsaY. 
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" You promised to leave me alone for a year ! " I 
added. 

"My friend's memory does not quite accord 
with my own. Is it not more correct to say that you 
tried to extort that promise from me ? You will be 
ready for me ? " 

It was physically impossible for me to say " no," 
and therefore I said : 

" You persecute me, Mr. Allston." 

" It is the destiny of saints to be persecuted." 

At that moment Irene Allyn came in, and with a 
woman's quick instinct turned on some pretense to go 
again. I wound my arms around her and held her 
fast. 

Mr. AUston's words made my heart beat. They 
took me from my repose. My mind was in a whirl. 

That evening, as we were all sitting together, Mr. 
Allyn said : '' Do you know I half believe in palmistry ? 
Give me your hand, Miss Leonard; let me read the 
future for you." 

When he had finished mapping out any destiny, 
Mr. Allston said, sportively, "Ah! Mr. Allyn, you 
don't know what be the first principles of this divine 
science. Let me show you how to read the book of 
fate for our friend here.' 

As he said this, he passed his fingers over the palm 
of my hand. Our hands had touched each other a 
score of times since our acquaintance began at Mt. 
Desert, with hardly a sense of contact. In this 
instance it was like the discharge of a Leyden jar. A 
stream of fire run through every vein. I was alarmed, 
asliamed, and drowned m joy ! 

My whole being was swept by a storm, only that 
the winds, in their tremendous whirl, were deliciously 
soft, and laden with the aroma of garden and forest. 
Every nerve in me quivered with fear, and with exquis- 
ite delight. The earth slipped from under me, and I 
stood among the stars. My mind seemed to be a sea of 
scented waves which tossed me hither and thither 
amon^ perilous rocks^ and each touck oi the rocks^ 
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instead of a wound, was a warm embrace. I seemed 
to be at the mouth of a vast cave in which Light and 
Darkness strove, and the darkness was brighter than 
the sunniest day. I was dying ; and for the first time 
I was tasting tne sweets oi lire. 

Everything was dissolving ; everything was being 
createtl in new and more beautiful forms. My heart 
was full of tears ; my heart was full of song. It was 
a conflagration ; out of the ashes on steady wing, rose 
a great hope. My virginity seemed to be drifting 
away from me ; and virtue seemed to be rushing in to 
take the place of ignorance and innocence. 

I was an outcast from myself ; for the first time I 
was seated at the table of the gods. 

I know love is quick to see ; and I know also men 
are stupid, and I doubt if Allston saw in me any sign. 
Not so Irene and Martha. 

After preparing myself for bed that night, I sat for 
a long time musing before the fire. I had hoped 
Irene, without a word on my part, would come to me. 
I was about to retire when a gentle tap was heard on 
my door. 

" Shall I come in ? " 

" To be sure, Irene, I have been looking for you." 

" You dear soul," and she threw her arms around me, 
" I have been wondering if you would like to see me 

i'ust now. I see it all ! I congratulate you from my 
leart of hearts. Allston has won, and you — ^you do 
not lose. He is a noble man. He will mate you 




es ; I have discovered that I love him, — ^love 
him with a boundless love. And more, I find that 1 
have been loving him for some time. I know my 
heart went out to him, but I never dreamed it was 
anything like love." 

For an hour we sat there in our robes de nuit say- 
ing a hundred wise and foolish things. 

That night, contrary to my wont, I dreamed. Now, 

I was lying prone on a bank of sunbeams that stretched 

like a hammock ixom. Wve \;0^ oi o\i^ VAv^ >^x<^^ ^ 
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another, my hair flowing at my side quite down to my 
feet, and Allston, in the shape of a gigantic oak, was 
fanning the flies from me. 

Kow I was sitting with Allston on the high rock on 
the summit of Dog Mountain, while the flowers of tlie 
Talley raced wildly up the sides of the mountain, seized 
the mountain flowers and waltzed merrily around us, 
fuming with incense ; the whole world, as it lay beneath 
us, murmuring notes of joy. 

Now, again, I was in the Escape. Instead of Cap- 
tain Pilchard, Allston was at- the helm; the sails Avere 
silk bespangled with gold; the spray that now and 
then bedewed my lips was wine; the islands among 
which we sailed were rich in odorous forests broken by 
gardens abounding in tropical fruits, birds of bright 
plumage filling the air with song. 

Then I became half awake, and a softness came 
over me, a strange sweet languor, and I found myself 
gently murmuring to myself — " and this is love ! and 
this is love ! " 

As I fell asleep again, there came, from whence I did 
not know, a burst as of a thousand trumpets, and a 
vast choir, whose stirring notes shook the very earth, 
in which the iterated refrain was the verse some one 
had quoted on Newport Mountain : 

**0 mighty power, all powera above — 
Great, unconquerable love." 

. Then, borne away by some invisible hand, I found 
myself lying on the steps of a throne on which Charlie 
Allston sat with a crown of cat-o' -nine-tails on his head, 
and ever and anon he stooped to kiss my muddy hair. 

The next day I realized how great a change had 
come over me, but I gave Mr. Allston no sign. If I 
had been challenged then and there to answer the ques- 
tion, "What is love?" I would have replied, probably: 
" Love is the master ]>aradox of life — an abject slavery, 
every service of which palpitates with an infinite joy." 

'The cavilei', tlie s.^oilV]*, was converted. 

My '^Kismet '' had come. 
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Love is a miracle. 

That afternoon I called at Mr. Jerrold's. As I was 
leavin;^ he said: 

'' Air. Allston was kind enough, the other day, to 
leave with me a curious charm which some learned 
Eurojiean vagabond — j)erhap8 a prince, perhaps a con- 
spirator, })erhans a criminal — had given him. Will 
Miss Leonard oe so kind as to be the bearer of this 
little case to Mr. Allston, with thanks?" 

Reaching the Allyn's, I went to my room, and ] 
opening the case I unlocked the jewelled pebble— one 
part from the other. I put one half in my pocket, and 
laid the other in the velvet socket to which it belonged, 
together with a bit of paper on which I wrote these 
woixls : 

*' T/i(' missing half lies on Paulinas hea/rty 

When Mr. Allston left for Chicago, we all went to 
the train to bid him a warm good-bye. As the moment 
of (le])arture arrived, we were stanaing on the platform 
in the (lei)ot. The bell rang. " All aboard ! " cried the 
coniUictor. '^Good bye! good bye!" back and forth. 
'^ You'll be left, Mr. 'Allston," said Martha, "if you 
don't make haste." The train started, Allston on the 
step. I could walk a pace or two with it before it got 
under headway. I did so, and holding out to him the 
little package from which I had taken the matched half 
of the stone, I said : " Mr. Jerrold wished me to hand 
this to you. Good bye, Charlie. Come for me in the 
spring!''* 

The day I should have returned to Boston, a note 
came to me from Mrs. Burton. It said : 

'^ My dear Pauline, it will be a great disappointment 
if you go home without spending at least a day with 
me. . I need not tell you how I want to revive the 
time when we talked over so many things. You are 
very dear to me, notwithstanding the social distance 
between us. I asked Mr. Jerrold if he would object to 
niv invitin^: vou. 

'•'Object I object!' said he; 'what do you mean, 
good 3Irs. ' Burton \ A^ Vvy , >j ow \\\W ^o xcia ^' n^\^ ^<ja^ 
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pleasure if you will induce that bright and engaging 
young lady to bring the sunlight of her presence into 
this lonely house for a few days. And mind, now, if 
she comes, make it so agreeable to her that she will be 
tiot unwilling to protract her stay, or at least to come 
again.' " 

I could not throw away this opportunitv. I went 
to Mrs. Burton's, at A[r. Jerrold's, or to ^fr. Jerrokrs, 
if that be more nearly true, and I went with the resolve 
to use the favor with which he looked upon me to dis- 
cover something more of the mystery of Cynthia 
Jerrold. 

Fortunately (I write so wickedly because so it 
seemed to me then), Mr. Jerrold had taken a severe 
cold, which kept him in-doors for a day or two. I did 
my best to entertain him. I related piquant anecdotes. 
I listened attentively when he touched any of his 
several enthusiasms. I played backgammon with him, 
and California Jack. 1 read to him. I was quick 
to find any book to which he wished to refer. I left 
him the moment he was fatigued. I arranged the 
pillow on the lounge for his nap. I coaxed him into 
a facetious vein. I related my yacht adventures, 
taking the most scrupulous pains to light up everything 
he touched, so that he would miss me when I should 
go away. For at that time I thought a second visit 
would be necessary in order to gain the end I had in 
view. 

I was careful meanwhile to maintain always, so to 
say, an air of repose, to bury deep the eagerness which 
was making my heart throb, to act my little innocent 
part in such a manner that a failure to do just as I did 
m any instance, would have seemed almost strange. 

I had no experience in maneuvering. But happily 
or unhappily — I am not quite sure which — a woman, 
needs no experience. It is a part of her nature to be 
what, for the moment, she may desire to be. It is her 
endowment — from heaven — shall I say? or does it 
come from another place ? At all events, I succeeded 
In making it pleasant for Mr. Jerrold lo \iw^ \fiLfe ^Jws^ 
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him. The honest old gentleman told me so with the 
absence of the circumlocution which younger men are 
apt to employ. 

" My young friend has made my little confinement 
very agreeable," he said to me as we rose from break- 
fast three days later, "and I almost regret," he added 
in a tone almost of gallantry, "that I may safely goto 
tlie ottice today." 

I took care to be absent when he came back to 
dinner, and indeed did not return until after Mr. Jer- 
rold had retired. It is a woman's way. The gentle 
reader of the feminine order will bear me out in this 
statement, and will know why I failed to put in an 
appearance. 

Mrs. Burton had not retired. She had a score of 
little things to say, a score of little questions to ask- 
as though she must not lose her opportunity. As I 
rose to retire, she said : 

" Your absence from dinner was a real disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Jerrold. 'Where is Miss Leonard?' he 
asked. ' Ah ! that is too bad. I had a little story for 
her. She will return early? You must not allow it 
again, Mrs. Burton, until I am quite well.' 

"And do you know that Mr. Jerrold, as the rule, 
almost hates women ! There are so many in pursuit of 
him ! You would smile to see the ingenuity with 
which spinsters and widows find a reason for consult- 
ing with Mr. Jerrold about something or other; and 
the mothers with handsome daughters! They are all 
very much in love with — Mr. Jerrold's millions. I 
expected he would treat you with a cold hospitality, 
nothing more. He is warm towards you because he 
understands the world pretty well, and he knows that 
you have no designs on him." 

Next morning at breakfast Mr. Jerrold said, with a 
twinkle of his pleasant eye, 

"Does Miss Leonard know the rules of this house? 
We have but little company here, but we are very 
strict in our domestic order : Exenipli gratia^ no one 

is permitted to be abseul txoTCi. ^\sccist ^\s}cL^^3^\Raj^<^, 
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sn't that posted in the guest-room, Mrs. Burton? 
[iss Leonard will not be absent tonight, I hope. I 
ave some Egyptian models to look over with her." 

"You may count on me tonight, Mr. Jerrold. But 
I my little visit to good Mrs. Burton, you mustn't 
How me to steal your time, or tax your obliging hos- 
itality too much." 

I was to go to* Boston in a day or two when I re- 
vived a most pressing invitation from E-ose Antram 
) spend a month witli her. I Avas only too glad to be 
le guest of this bright and charming girl. Besides, I 
id no drawing towards home. The longer I could 
3 away from Commonwealth Avenue, the oetter. 

Miss Antram's home was delightful. The circle in 
hich the family moved was made up of the choice 
en and women of the city of Brotherly Love. My 
onth had been six weeks. During that period we 
id gone back and forth to Baltimore several times, 
lUing always at Mr. Jerrold's, when we ^asited for a 
ilf dav the latter citv. 

Was I ever to get home again ? I asked myself, as 
note came from Mrs. Burton, enclosing one from Mr. 
3iTold, asking would I do him so great a favor as to 
op in Baltimore for a few days on my return ? " An 
d man must not forget himself, must remember how 
dious he is to young people, must not urge too 
ronglv, but he may say, that Miss Leonard brought 
) much light into his lonely house that he craves for 
Lore." 

I did stop in Baltimore for a fortnight, to the 

reat disgust of the dowagers and handsome widows 
ad ambitious maidens of the Baltimore world, which 
as alreadv greatly stirred that " that foolish old man 
lould suffer that disagreeable and crafty Boston girl 
) hang about him so persistently." 

Mr. Jerrold and myself discovered that we were 
petty good friends, nothing but dignity and goodness 
fi his part ; on mine not the faintest touch of co- 
iietry. This reciprocal good feeling was new, to be 
\re, and perhaps singular . It was one ol \)ao'Sfe'sSk»fe^ia^ 

19 
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attractions which sometimes spring up between the old 
and the young, in which passion would be a solecism; 
a friendship not without the fragrance of June, and 
always white as the snows of December. 

ISo doubt the world thoujjht we were two ridicu- 
lous lovers — or rather he ridiculous, and I a crafty, art- 
ful ** business " woman on the road to an immense for- 
tune. What did I care? I read to him. He talked 
to me ; he told me of the Jerrolds away back, of his 
commercial successes, of his love for liberal culture, 
and the ups and downs of his life. 

I pitied the sad, childless man. I was greatly 
drawn to him. 

And so matters went on for a week. Mr. Jerrold 
had been so shut up in himself, and for so long, that 
the ice bein^ once broken, it seemed a relief to nim to 
contradict himself and pour out himself in one way and 
another. I verily beheve, had I been so wicked, 1 
might have brought this fond old gentleman to have 
imjigined that there was room for love even among the 
spectres that peopled his honest and torn heart. 1 did 
desii'e, not only to please him, but to win his confidence 
as well. 

And I reached that result. 

Just as I was about to leave, Mrs. Burton was taken 
with a decided but mild illness, and begged hard that I 
would remain where I could now and then come into 
her sick room. Mr. Jerrold seized on the excuse to 
keep me a little longer. 

" You cannot desert your old nurse and housekeeper, 
unless peremptory engagements demand," he said. 

And so I stayed to he a litUe company for Mi% 
Burton. 

Of course I saw much of Mr. Jerrold. He would 
now and then allude to his son and his daughter. I 
knew, or thought I knew, that he was aching to un- 
burden his heart. One longs so, after a weary and 
smothered grief, to speak to some one, to lay on some 
friendly and sympathetic heart a part, at least, of the 
intolerable burden. 
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I studied to make it easy for him to speak out his 
jrief . One evening he choked a little and said : 

" I would much like to tell my younff friend the 
tory of my grief. I would do so if 1 could trust my- 
elf. No, not now ! And yet, why not. Miss Leonard, 
will write it out for you, or so much of it as I may 
hink best to say, and you shall read it, and tlien I will 
:now that I have a human sympathy, and perhaps 
,fter that we will talk about it.'^ 



CHAPTER XXn. 

CYNTHIA JESBOLD. 

The day after the confidential conversation alluded \ 
to in the previous chapter, Mr. Jerrold, just as he wm 
leaving for his down-town office, put into my hands a 
pajier relating to his family affairs, which I think it 
pro})er to introduce into this narrative. After a page ^ 
or two on matters which do not bear directly on my 
story, it read as follows : 

'' It was in the year 187- that my daughter con- 
cluded to spend a few months, and perhaps a year, 
abroad. She had accompanied her mother and my- 
self on rather a rapid tour through England and Scot- 
land, then up the Rhine, and thence to Paris and 
Madrid. 

'' Her mother's death, which occurred shortly after 
our return, was a great blow to her, as it was to myself 
and Harry. For a time she was so depressed as to 
cause me ho little anxiety. I had hopea that youth 
and her unusually elastic temperament would soon 
assert themselves, and that, after a natural period of 
mourning, she would be the same bright and haj^pv 
girl she had always been before our great affliction. 
At times my hope seemed about to be idealized. 
Although Cynthia avoided society she would go about 
her duties at home with cheerfulness, but, unfortu- 
nately, these periods of healthy mental action were fol- 
lowed by seasons of gloom, sometimes brief, and often 
of a considerable duration. 

" When, therefore, she proposed to go across the 
water I assented immediately. The Barnards, tlie 
Sextons, the Alexanders, the Merritts were going 
abroad, and, as I had no doubt, would be glad, either 
of them, to reckon CyxvW\m m \)cia i^xcc^^ ^'ax^. 
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" ' Why can't Harry go with me, papa ? ' she asked 
>ne day. ' I heard him say onlv yesterday that the 
Perkins-Macgilvery suit would not get a hearing for 
ilree or four months at least, and that he had half a 
xind to take a vacation.' 

" ' Sure enough,' I replied, ' there is no reason why 
Barry should not take you, and Avhen his term is up, if 
jjTOu would like to remain longer, you will find almost 
amywhere, certainly in Paris, some ]iarty of our ac- 
quaintances with whom he can leave you.' 
< " In due time Harry and Cynthia sailed. I heard 
from them often, and 1 consoled myself amply for their 
absence when Harry wrote me only two months after 
their departure, that Cynthia was, he l>elieved, entirely 
restored. She was happy, vivacious, the center of at- 
traction wherever she went, he wrote, and their time 
was passing delightfully. Cynthia wrote often — letters 
so blithe, so charming, so brimming with the enjoy- 
ment of life, that in reading them I myself became 
ilmost young again. 

" I must now so back to tell you of an eccentricity 
>f my dear, dear child, growing, 1 had almost said, out 
i her sweetness and goodness, but which at last has 
lid on me a grievous load of sorrow. From the time 
be was eight or t3n years old, Cynthia always had 
'ith her in the house a companion of her own age, 
ith whom she seemed to delight in sharing the com- 
)rts and luxuries of her parents stintless bounty. 

*' These girls, one after another, were of a class, as 
Kjiety goes, quite different from that to which she 
Blonged. One, I remember, was a shoemaker's daugh- 
jr, a oright-eyed little beauty whom she brought home 
16 day, saying she had 'found a treasure.' In less 
lan an hour Tilly Brandt, for so she was called, had 
1 one of her dresses, a pair of her nicest shoes, and 
ilf of the small amount of jewelry which, at that age 
6 allowed her. 

" Her mother was indulgent to her in this whim, 
id SQ was I. One of her mates, Hetty White, every- 
bere in the house as though she weTCOVXT o^w ^>S.^«> 
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gave me some little annoyance, but I made no ca 
j)laint because Cynthia seemed bound up in her.! 
Anotlier of these proteges remained a year in the fam- 
ily. Another was with us two years, taking lessons of 
the best masters with Cynthia. They all went to their 
homes with abundant, wann and handsome clothing, 
and loaded with all sorts of presents. 

'' On the wliole, the arrangement did not displease 
me for some time ; indeed, I was rather gratified that 
my darling was averse to the idea of having all her 
gocxl things to herself. 

'* But as Cynthia grew up towards womanhood, she 
seemed to depend more, rather than less, on some chosen 
companion. Doubting then the wisdom of her course 
for many reasons, I remonstrated with her. Her reply 
was that she had no sister, and that I could hardly 
deny her the best substitute which the circumstances 
allowed. 

'' I tried to show her how she might be doing a 
groat injury to these proteges. It was easy, I said, to 
bi'cak a bud from its parent stem, but to restore it to 
its original place was impossible. I suggested that 
whoever lifts a human bemg to a plane higher than 
that to which the person was oorn, and which could not 
otherwise be attained, incurred an obligation to main- 
tain the protege in that condition ; that, contrary to 
the common understanding, one favor, in some circum- 
stances, justified the recipient in expecting to receive 
more. 

" A pair of white arms around me, and a warm kiss 
on my forehead was all the answer she gave; and in 
part it prevailed. 

" When Cynthia was about sixteen years of age she 
brought home with her one day, without warning 
either to her mother or myself, a young girl, singularly 
resembling herself in form, features and complexion. 
Being asked why she had done so, she answered : that 
she had known Dora for 'years and years,' and that 
lately she had observeOi Yvev ^ovw^ Vi ^\s.^ ^%\2«s?5k^^ ' 
from her work and tYiat \iie oVdi i^^Yx^^xKo^OMiv^^^^ 
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She said she had made fresh inquiries as to Dora's par- 
ents, and her reputation for good conduct, and these 
being answered satisfactorily, she had induced her 
friend to spend a few days with her, in order to see if 
her mother and myself would not consent to her pro- 
ject of making her a fixture in the house, at least for a 
time. 

"'Who is she?' I asked. 

". ' Her name is Dora Elliott,' she repUed. ' Her 
mother is an ignorant but very pious woman. Her 
father is an engraver by trade and bears a good repu- 
tation for industry and honesty. She lives at home 
and maintains herself by employment as an assistant in 
the establishment of a tobacconist.' 

" From the first I had no thought of assenting to 
her proposition. I renewed the suggestion that she 
might be doing this girl a grave injury ; that once 
taken from her work and used to a livlihood Avithout 
labor, and sharer in the kind of life my daughter led, 
she could never return to the counter of the tobacconist, 
or perhaps even to her own home, without a feeling of 
pain and discontent, which, beside its disagreeableness, 
might breed some serious evil. 

" My daughter replied that she hoped that there 
would be no occasion for her to return to her old em- 
ployment; that as to the question of injury, it was a 
mercy to one so beautiful to take her from a place 
in which she was necessarily exposed to great tempta- 
tions, and that living with us for a year or two, or 
longer — if so it should happen — she would be prepared 
to earn her livlihood in some higher and purer kind of 
industry ; that she had set her heart upon her, and yet 
if I were peremtory she would submit with the best grace 
she could command. 

" I told her I thought it unwise to grant her re- 
quest, much as I desired to gratify her. Dora might 
remain with her a week or two, if she could procure a 
vacation from her employer for so long, but that, I 
said, must end the matter. 

^/ With that understanding, Dora 'EX^oXX, \i^Raxssft,. 
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humble as her condition was, like any other visitor in 
our house. She was certainly a beautiful girl, and to 
the surprise of Mrs. Jerrold and myself, was as grace- 
ful and as much at ease in her bearing as thougn she 
had come of better blood and had been trained in the 
highei* grade of society. Lucy Sexton or Arabella 
Merritt could not have carried themselves better than 
this untrained young woman. Indeed, there was a 
certain quickness and witchery about her which, in 
suitable surroundings, would have made her seem super- 
ior to any of them, unless, with a parent's fondness, 1 
except my own daughter. I could well see how Cynthia 
should at a distance admire her, but I could not see 
how Cynthia, with all a woman's ambition to shine, 
should not be too jealous of Dora's attractiveness to 
take her as a chosen companion. 

"The resemblance of the two girls to each other, 
especially when dressed alike, while it interested us all, 
was not at all agreeable to me ; why, I do not know. 
I remember weU the little jest Cynthia played quite 
successfully on an admirer who came to the house 
occasionally. He called one evening while Dora was 
here. The girls had been dressing from head to foot, 
hair, laces, ribbons, etc., just alike. Cynthia came 
down and, after a little conversation witn her guest, 
excused herself for a moment. My surprise was great 
to see Dora come in and take Cynthia's place, fwas 
not deceived, but the caller was. For ten minutes Dora 
maintained her ground with a tact and exhibition ol 
resource which amazed me. 

'' Cynthia's eccentricity in this matter pained me. 1 
feared it might be the little outcropping of something 
more serious, and I persisted in my denial of her re- 
quest. Besides, in this instance, added to the disagree- 
ableness of seeing one who resembled my daughter so 
closely, I found, before a fortnight had elapsed, that 1 
was cherishing a distrust of this young person. There 
was something about her — I could not say precisely 
wliat it was — which indicated insincerity and lack of 
conscience. 
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" In a few days Dora had returned to her every-day 
work. This was just previous to the death of Mrs. 
Jerrold. 

" After her mother's death Cynthia never alluded 
to the matter again. Sometimes, despite my judg- 
ment, which remained unchanged, I almost hoped she 
would ask to have her friend with her, if the presence 
of Dora would but brush away those turns of depression 
which caused me so much anxiety. 

" Although Cynthia did not renew her request, I 
knew she saw a good deal of Dora. Indeed, sometimes 
Dora came in to sit with her in her own boudoir for an 
hour. 

" After it had been arranged that Cynthia should 
go abroad, she said to me one day : 

" * Papa, what harm if I take Dora with me ? I 
have consulted Harry and he has no objection at all, 
unless you think it unwise. You see, papa, I must 
have a maid to look after the innumerable little mat- 
ters of which a woman only knows. Dora is thor- 
oughly capable to take care of my clothes, to supervise 
my laundry needs, etc., etc. And, beside, in some 
otherwise lonely hour she would be company for me. 
She would like to go, and she would go, not as my 
equal, but as a quasi-servant. Papa, I detest maids of 
the common sort.' 

" I did not know at first what answer to give. I 
could see why Cynthia should wish to have some woman 
with her who was well known by her. But I felt a 
misgiving, and deferred the decision for several days. 
At last I gave my consent, charging my daughter to 
remember that Dora was so bright and attractive, and 
full of resources, that she might make infinite trouble, 
if it should happen that moKU scruples were wanting. 

" ' Suppose,' I said, ' you should some day be taken 
for your maid, in circumstances not altogether agree- 
able?' 

'' ' Never fear, papa. If it should happen, she said 

faily, ' there would oe material for a new Comedy of 
Irrors.' 
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" Dora Elliott went with my daughter as maid and 
quasi-companion . 

" The first note of trouble came from Vienna. After 
a few (lays' stay in that city, Harry joined a party of 
gentlemen on a trip down the Danube. He had already 
found elegant apartments for Cynthia and Dora and 
himself on the Maximilian Strasse, not far from the 
famous Kingstrasse. 

'* Harry, yielding to the entreaties of his friends, went 
to Constantinople, and thence to Paris, with the inten- 
tion of going immediately from Paris to Vienna. Arriv- 
ing at Paris he found the following note from Cynthia: 

" * Dear, Dear Harry : 

" ' Thank God, I have come out of a fearful trial so 
far safe, and almost in good health. You will imagine 
my^ alarm and all I have suffered when I tell you that 
the very day of your departure Dora was taten ill of 
the smallpox in its most virulent foml. Two days 
afterwards I was attacked by the same malady, but 
strangely enough, in my case it came in its mildest 
ty^pe. In a week Dora was dead and buried. Oh ! it 
was dreadful! — dreadful! They tried to conceal the 
fatal issue from me, but I demanded the truth without 
equivocation, and then they told me. I miss the dear 

firl more than I can say. The shock was terrible, but 
am bravely recovering from that. The physician is of 
the opinion that my illness has been largely sympa- 
thetic, that vaccination had been so thorough with me 
that only^ Avhat he called * false symptoms ' appeared. 

'' I am about and could travel well enough, but the 
authorities will not aUow me to leave the house, nor 
will they permit any one to visit me except my medical 
attendant. As soon as I am technically 'disinfected' 
I will come to you in Paris. Do not come to Vienna, 
lest we should pass each other on the way. 

" Oh ! Harry, how horrible ! But thank God I have 
escaped. Donh be in the least troubled about me now. 
I have to get used to the inevitable — to the fact that 
mv Dorsb is dead. ^ o\xt YonVtv^ ^^&\fcT ., 
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"Two days later the mail brought to Harry Jerrold 
a second letter, which was as follows : 
" ' Dear, dear brother Harry : 

" I wrote day before yesterday of Dora's dreadful 
death, of my recovery from a slight illness, and 
announced that I would come to you in Paris immedi- 
ately. I have changed my plans, and I hope you will 
approve. The Countess de F ernaix is just leaving for 
a snort run to Dresden. She insists that I shall go with 
her. She will wait until I am 'disinfected' and will 
not take a negative answer. The Count, she says, will 
feel it only a pleasure to have me in tlie company, and 
she has a spare abigail who can be relied on, and whom 
she will turn over to me for the time being. 

" * I have no heart to go after what has happened, 
but I have no heart for anything else, and I may as 
well forget, so far as I can, the dreadful events of the 
last few weeks in company so desirable as in any other 
way. Of course it will be a round about way to Paris, 
but the delay will not be long. Your time for return-- 
ing is at hand. If you think you must go, don't delay 
a moment for me. I will remain a few months, and 
there are so many Baltimore people abroad that I am 
sure I shall get along well enough. 

Your loving sister, Cynthia.' 

" The same day he received Cynthia's letter, Harry 
received a despatch from his senior partner, saying that 
the Perkins-McGilvery case would be called by the time 
he reached home, if he took the first steamer. 

" Harry telegraphed to Cynthia to Vienna, and to 
Dresden, but received no reply. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Ralston, who Avere at the same hotel 
with Harry, bade him not to hesitate to leave without 
seeing Cynthia. They would meet her and take charge 
of her, and most willingly, they would return .homC/ 
in about a month and would bring her along with . 
them. Harry came directly home. 

" I received a cable about the date of Harry's leav- 
ing Paris, purporting to be from Cyivt\i\a.^^TAN5i\:^<ci!cL \ 
supposed of course was from her. It t^^\ 
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^ Vienna, April 23. 
" * Dora died suddenly a week ago. I am in perfect 
health. Will write immediately. 

Cynthia Jereold.' 

'• Ten days after the despatch came, a letter reached 
me, purportmg to be from Cynthia, detailing the par- 
ticulars of Dora's death and her own sickness and 
recovery, and saying that she would meet brother 
Harry in a few days and would write again very soon. 
The letter said, 'dear papa, you were suspicious of 
Dora, but the dear child was faithful to the last. My 
loss is very great.' 

" From that time on Cynthia wrote the most charm- 
ing letters, replete with vivacity and humor, and bade 
me never to be uneasy a moment on her account, as, in 
spite of the dreadful Vienna experience, she was pass- 
ing the time delightfully. 

" In a month she asked if she could stay abroad for 
the winter, she had not yet been in Kome. Could I be 
so patient and kind as to wait for her return until 
sprmg. I consented. 

" Six weeks after his return Harry, my poor boy, was 
among the victims of the fatal railway catastrophe 
near Harrisburg. 

" Cynthia, or some one who passed for Cynthia, in 
reply to my telegram, wrote the most sisterly and 
beautiful lament for her dead brother. I have never 
read, either before or since, anything to compare with 
it. Her words to me were the tenderest and the most 
touching. They were a real balm to my bleeding 
heart. And in my deep sorrow, even, I Avas surprisea 
that Cynthia, who, to be sure, was always accounted a 
girl of talent, had blossomed out so marvelously as to 
think and feel and speak as that letter indicated. The 
letter concluded by saying she would adjust her affairs 
and come at once to her father's arms. She had not yet 
been to Rome, but the failure was of no moment. 

" I despatched to Cynthia not to return before she 
heard from me by letter. 
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" In a few days I wrote, bidding her remain abroad 
until spring. 

"All winter long, week after week, as regularly as 
the mail steamers, her letters arrived, giving an account 
of places and people and pleasant happenings, so unique, 
so graphic, so full of tenderness, each one of them 
softened by the shadow of Harry's death, that I begun to 
live again in my daughter, and to be very proud of 
her. Her thoughts were so discriminating, so aptly 
clothed, so remarkably pertinent and timely always, 
that her letters came to me as a flowing brook to a 
parched desert. 

"As spring approached, I counted the days to the 
time when Cynthia would be at home again. About 
four weeks before the time fixed upon had arrived, I 
received a letter from my daughter saying, that, on 
leaving the opera a few nights before, she had made a 
misstep and dislocatied her ankle, and possibly had 
injured her spine. She hoped and believed the latter 
was not true, but her foot was disabled and painful, 
and her medical attendant advised her to remain in 
absolute rest in her comfortable quarters. She regret- 
ted more than her father could the cruel delay. Of 
course she must submit to the inevitable, and with lov- 
ing words she tried to console her father for the disap- 
pomtment. 

" I had already begun to feel uneasy about Cynthia, 
and something in this letter — I could not say what — 
troubled me. I could not allow myself to suspect that 
my daughter was being weaned from home, and was 
covering her apathy with false and honied words. I 
did not know what to think. 

" I had already wondered that of all our friends 
abroad, none of them, so far as I could learn, had 
spoken with her. They had heard of her everywhere, 
and of the admiration she excited ; they had seen her 
at the opera, on the boulevards and elsewhere, at a dis- 
tance, but not one of them had met her face to face in 
any social gath(M*ing of the American colony, or in the 
salons of Farisiaii notables. 
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'' Mrs. Rallston received a note from Cynthia regret- 
ting that she would be delayed in Germany, and so 
would fail to see her (Mrs. R.) before she sailed for 
home. Clara Merritt had written to her sister: *Cvn- 
thia Jerrold is a veritable will-o'-wisp. I have seen fier , 
a dozen times, but I have never got near enough to 
speak to her, although I have often tried.' 

'* Thomas McAvoy, an old sweetheart of Cynthia's 
had written : ' The Jerrold is a sensation in Berlin just 
now. She is more beautiful than ever. I passed her 
at aSu^is Sinui^ in company with a Boston clique, but, 
the dogs take it, I have never been able to get near my 
old friend.' 

" Lucy Sexton had written : ' Cynthia Jerrold seems 
to avoid lier old Baltimore friends.' Mrs. Merritt had 
written : ' Cynthia Jerrold is causing some little talk 
in the American colony occasioned by the assidious 
attentions of a Boston gentleman.' 

'* These and other allusions of Baltimore correspon- 
dents to my daughter, had come to my ears, how I do 
not remember. They gave me some anxiety. And 
now that Cynthia's return was delayed, I determined 
to sail in May and bring her home. My purpose to go 
abroad coming to the knowledge of my physician. Dr. 
Bowles, he advised strongly against it. I had a trouble 
about the heart which might never become serious, if I 
took good care of myself, but which would be aggra- 
vated by a sea voyage, and perhaps even it would be 
impossible for me, once across the water, to return. 

" It was this state of affairs which led me to send 
abroad for my daughter. Alfred Creswell had been in 
our house for some years. He was thirty-two years 
old, discreet, thoroughly reliable, and in every respect 
a gentleman. He had been several times abroad in the 
interest of our business, and had always commanded 
the respect of our European correspondents. 

" I sent for CreswoU to come and share my solitary 
dinner with me. After discussing various business 
affairs, I said : ' Alfred, I want you to go abroad with- 
out delay. I have a scheme in the line, of Sicily 
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prunes, and another also in western hams. I want 
ample and correct information as to the present and 
prospective markets. You know your busmess as well 
as I can tell you. 

" ' I also wish you, before entering on business, to call 
upon Cynthia, and see how matters are going with her 
— my stars and garters, how these girls spend money,' I 
said, to hide my anxiety. ' You will inform her when 
you will return, as she will return with you. If it ' 
should happen that illness or any of her affairs need 
your attention, you will defer your business inquiries 
until any need or wish of hers is provided for. Cyn- 
thia is a bit whimsical, dear child, and if she should 
take a fancy to go to the North Pole, and needs an 
escort, you will leave the prunes and the hams to 
care for themselves, and accompany her. You will keep 
me infonned of aU your movements. The Servia saife 
on Saturday.' 

" I wrote immediately to Cynthia, informing her 
that Alfred Creswell, whom she knew as a junior m the 
house of Farcjuar Jerrold & Co., was about to go 
abroad on business, and that I should expect her to re- 
turn with him." 

Mr. Jerrold's paper closed by saying: " The remain- 
der of this painful story Miss Leonard will find in the 
iournal of Mr. Creswell, which I herewith put into her 
nands with the foregoing. I doubt if I could bring 
myself to write out a summary of its contents. I have 
never given it a second reading, and to do so now 
would give me only a useless pain." 

Mr. Jerrold's statement moved me greatly. My 
sympathies flowed out warmly to this fine old gentle- 
man, whose heart was bleeding so freely. I foresaw, 
too, a definite answer to all my painful misgivings. 
Indeed, I was greatly shaken, and I had to summon all 
my courage to read Mr. Creswell's report of his 
inquiries, but I pulled myself together, as a modern 
phrase has it, and went on reading. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE RUE DE LAFAYETTE. 

Alfred Creswell's journal read thus : 

'' Paris, April 6, 187-. I have been in Paris three 
days. I find tnat Miss Jerrold has taken a house on the 
Rue de LaFayette, in a pleasant and eminently respec- 
table part of the city. Of course she keeps up an estab- 
lishment. Yesterday I sent her a note, mforming her 
of my arrival with a commission from her father to 
wait upon her and be at her command, and asking at 
what time it would suit her convenience to receive me. 

" This morning a note came from Miss Cynthia, say- 
ing that she was ' only too glad at the thought of see- 
ing any one directly from home, and especially any 
person with a word to her from her dear lather.' She 
was engaged to the Countess Chevreuse, or she would 
have me to dine with her today. She would pick me 
up at my hotel for a drive on the Bois, and leave me 
in season to dress for the evening. The next day but 
one, if it would suit my convenience, I should dine with 
her. 

" I have, therefore, been driving with Miss Jerrold 
a larger part of the afternoon, and a pleasant drive it 
has been. She is somewhat changed since I last saw 
her, and is, perhaps, more beautiful. She inquired all 
about her father m the most affectionate manner, and 
was overjoyed — pleasant as was her stay abroad — at 
the thought of a speedy return to her dear, dear home, 
and her * dear old papa.'* Her ankle troubled her yet, 
she said, but at all events it would be long recovered 
before 1 should have concluded my business errand on 
the continent. I have just finished a letter to Mr. Jer- 
rold, giving him an account of my pleasant ride with 
.his daughter, and ol Yier d^\\^\i^v ^e^^xxoaxaents. 
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" April 18, It is now fifteen days since I arrived in 
I^aris. The day after I dined with Miss Cynthia, just 
^ breath of Parisian gossip came to my ear. In three 
Or four days I found, to my great pain, that my senior's 
daughter was regarded as somewhat exhilerated by 
the social freedom of the old world, and, in short, it 
Was said that a gentleman from Boston (whose wife 
was abroad with him) was infatuated with her charms, 
and was received witn favor. 

" I determined at once to know whether there were 
a real foundation for these unfavorable rumors. I 
called in the Eue de Lafayette as often as I could 

E)roperly do so. The Boston gentleman was there, at 
east as often as I, and when Miss Jerrold was out, it 
usually happened that he was out with her. 

"I have a strong prejudice against any degree of 
espionage, but my duty in this case seemed to demand 
it of me. For the week past I have watched with a 
vigilance which would do honor to a detective. It is 
not necessary, however, for me to go further than I 
have gone. My duty will be best fulfilled by making 
short work with my business, and effecting a speedy 
return to America with Cynthia Jerrold. Indeed, on 
reflection, I am inclined to think that to bring this 
heedless and indiscreet young woman home again, is 
the real business on which I have been sent hither ; the 
prunes and the hams are a mere pretext. 

" May 1. Four weeks already have I been in Paris. 
The observations of the past week assure me that the 
Boston gentleman and the Baltimore belle are as deeply 
infatuated with each other as any two idiots ever were 
in this world. The Boston man, — with a wife neglected, 
dishonored, an object of pity to American tourists, sad, 
nervous, and in haste to reach her own hearthstone ; 
the Baltimore belle, dishonored, bespattering her 
father's spotless name; very likely innocent of any- 
thing beyond mdiscretion, and the girl probably 
ignorant of the slippery incline on which she stands — 
s3i ! to have anything to do with such people, I did not 
dream could be any part of my mission, 
20 
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'' I called this morning at the house on the Rue de 
Ljifayette. I told Miss Jerrold I would be prepared to 
ri'turn home with her in a fortnight. ' The sooner the 
I Hotter/ she replied gaily. 'Ah! to get home again! 
Dear i)a|)a! how I long to be with him.' 

''While there I noticed a maid passing to and fro 
more than any actual service I could imagine seemed to 
reijuire. I observed that when she was in a ])art of the 
room where her mistress' eye would not rest uponlier 
she looked at me very searchmgly. 'Celeste,' said *Miss 
Jeri'ohl, 'bring the picture of my father. It is on my 
di*essing-table — the picture which stands a^inst the 
Sevres vase. Oh ! my ankle ! I thought I was past 
that ' (writhing a little in her chair). 

"Celeste bi-ou^ht the picture. Instead of handing it 
to her mistress, she handed it to me, as she did so, 
deftly fastening with her thumb and finger a piece of 
pai)er on the face of the picture, on which was written 
|)lainly, ' I wish to speak with you,' and as deftly tak- 
ing the naper away again as the photograph passed 
into my liands. 

" ' It looks as he did then ; does he look like that 
now, after so long?' asked Miss Jerrold. 

" ' Oh, yes,' I said, ' it is a good likeness of your 
father today.' 

" ' I am glad of that,' she replied. 

" As I rose to go Miss Jerrold said, ' Paris is charm- 
ing, is it not, Mr. Creswell?' 

" 'Charming! yes, but it is not auite heaven after 
all ; it has given me a nervous heaaache, which, alas, 
will drive me to my lodgings by ten tonight.' 

"I knew Celeste was somewhere within hearing. 
The craftiness which I suppose is latent, if not active, 
in every human being, sprang into the foreground the 
moment my eyes fell on that bit of paper. 

"The tenth and last stroke of tne clock on St. 
Catherines had hardly died away when there came a 
gentle taj) on my door. I opened the door. A veiled 
woman entered. 

" ' Please turn tTae key m \Jafe Aoot I ^h^ ^oinan said. 
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" I did so. The woman then removed her veil. It 
vas Celeste. 

" 'Be seated,' I said. 

" ' No, I prefer to stand. 

" ' You wished to speak to me ? ' 

" ' Yes — a word, perhaps — perhaps more. That de- 
fends.' 

" ' I am listening.' 

" ' You are Mr. Alfred Creswell, of the house of 
errold & Co., Baltimore, and you came to Europe on 
•usiness for Mr. Jerrold, and to bring his daughter 
ome ; is it not so ? ' 

" ' You are right. How did you know who I am ? ' 

" ' I do not know ; I only guess.' 

" ' Then you have guessed rightly ; what more? ' 

*' ' I have guessed,' said Celeste, * or I should not be 
ere. I wish to know. Then — perhaps, something 
lore.' 

" ' I assure you you are infallibly right.' 

" ' Prove to me that I am right.' 

" ' I say it.' 

" ' Your saying is not enough. I must make no mis- 
ake.' 

" ' Your mistress is liberal to you, very likely, but a 
ittle more never comes amiss,' and I held out to her a 
oil of a hundred francs. 

" Celeste CTew almost livid with rage as she said : 

" ' Grace a dieu ! I am not an intriguante^ nor a coco- 
^£tte^ nor a go-between for simpletons ! ' 

" ' Well, Mademoiselle Celeste, what is it you want ? ' 

"'Tomorrow evening have prepared for me the 
leclaration of the United States consul, and the decla- 
•ation of Monnier & Co., bankers, and of the chief of 
)olice — that you are Alfred Creswell, partner of, or 
igent for Farquar Jerrold, of Baltimore, America ; and 
; iiave then a communication to make to you such as 
rou do not dream of.' 

" ' This is no place for you, young woman ; I thought 
3erhaps you haa some errand here. I have neither 
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time nor inclination to listen to an impertinence. You 
can go.' 

" ' If I go, Monsieur will regret his error.' 

" ' Perliaps, but he is not so ignorant of Parisian 
ways as you may imagine.' 

'' * I did not suspect that Monsieur, a great merchant, 
would be so slow to see.' 

"'Mademoiselle Celeste, you are ouite charming, 
quite clever, no doubt, but you are on tne wrong trail ; 
you may as well withdraw. 

" Celeste did not move. 

" ' If you persist in remaining, I shall be obliged 

" ' Celeste might go away in just anger, when she is 
insulted ; but she must keep a sacred promise. Mon- 
sieur refuses to procure a declaration ? ' 

^''Saeref let us see the drift of this maneuver! 
Suppose I procure the declaration ; to what use would 
you put it r I said quite hotly. 

" ' Let Monsieur conform to my request ; he shaD 
see. It will not harm the suspicious American to do 
that, though Ihe le diahle Im meme. Monsieur must 
trust me so far, and then he shall have proofs before I 
ask him to trust me farther. .. Monsieur must reflect.' 

" Before I could make a reply Celeste was gone. 

" In about five minutes she tapped affain at my door. 
I let her in. She turned and locked tne door henelf, 
and then said, gravely : ' Monsieur, all servants are 
not venal nor vicious. I will tell you this much : A 
year ago an American lady left in my care jewels of 
considerable value. This,' said she, drawing a pearl 
ring, worth not less than five or six hundred francs 
from a fold in her dress, ' is one of them. I wish to 
return them all to the family to which this lady be- 
longed — either here or in America. And now the 
curse of St. Louis rest on you, if you use for her injury 
a secret which a poor servant has, in part, confideu to 
you.' 

" In another instant Celeste was beyond hearing. 

"What does aO. ttns m^^TiV \^ \Xis. ^l a. crank? 
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Or worse? Or better? I have no inkling into what 
this may lead. I will not go to the Chief of Police, 
tut it may serve me, first or last, to be identified. And 
tomorrow I will procure a 'declaration' from the 
Consul and the banker. 

"May 2d. — I called today again at the house on the 
Hue de Lafayette. I found there the Boston gentle- 
inan. I found there also another person — a queer look- 
ing, hawk-eyed, beak-nosed man, say forty -five years of 
age. He might have been a Jew peddler. lie might 
te a western ranche millionaire. He might be a Miss- 
issippi boat-master. I could not make him out. He 
ivas an American, with a southwestern accent. His 
€yes sometimes seemed like long tentacles feeling 
ai-ound in my pockets, sometimes like the eyes of a 
hunter, who, from his lodge watches a trap. Some- 
times they were listless, almost dead. Celeste passed 
in and out as the day before. All the while she seemed 
to be watching everything from the corner of her eye. 

" As the clock on St. Catherines struck ten that eve- 
ling, a gentle tap was heard at my door. 

" It was Celeste. 

" ' You have those declarations ? ' she asked. 

" I had made up my mind to go a step further in 
bis matter, and I snowed her the papers. 

" ' But the Prefect of the Police r 

" ' I do not ask a police officer to justify my asser- 
ion that I am Alfred Creswell.' 

" ' y^^y well, the declaration of the Consul and the 
anker sumce. I guessed, now I know, that you are 
x>in Farquar Jerrold. To tell the truth, a maid 
^metimes, if she have reasons, reads the letters of her 
listress. I read a letter from Farquar Jerrold to his 
auffhter, informing her that he had sent Mr. Cres- 
rellabroad on business, and that he would be at her 
ommand. I wished to know beyond a doubj^ if you 
rere the man.' 

" ' Well, what now ? ' 

" ' When Cynthia Jerrold was on her death-bed, she 
ailed me to her and ' 
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'* This was more than I had counted on, and I broke 
in : 

'' ' What madness is this, young woman ? What 
])nink do you dream of playing on on a foreigner! 
Or are y oil crazed ^ You may as well go. If not I 
will call the police. You do not start ? Well, I \\ill 
not be harsh with you. Your head is turned, perhaps, 
jM)()i* thing ! If you are in need say it, and I will help 
you, but please take yourself away, and as q^uietly as 
jK)ssible. Go, my dear, go, and let your mmd rest. 
Shall I say some good word to your mistress for 
you i ' 

'' I looked intently at Celeste. She did not move. 
Ko, no ; scanning her more closely I saw nothing in 
her face or bearing that indicated a disturbed intellect. 
She is a deep one, and sagacious, I thought. She is 
laying some snare. I must be rid of her. Perhaps 
the best way is to hide my conviction, and deal with 
her as a crank. 

** ' I was hardly prepared for this,' said Celeste. ' Just 
now Monsieur thought me laboring under some men- 
tal alienation. At the present moment he thinks I am 
a plotter. I will go in a moment ; do not be disturbed, 
I j)ray you. Monsieur brought his declaration ; allonSy 
let us see if I cannot prove that I am neither of un- 
sound mind, nor the agent of some mischievous pur- 
pose ! Monsieur will be good enough to hsten? 

" ' Tomorrow Monsieur will be good enough to write 
a note to Miss Jerrold, asking an immediate reply. Ce- 
leste foretells that he will get no immediate answer, as 
Monsieur Vinal, the strange looking man Monsieur saw 
with mv mistress today, will be absent at Versailles. 
And being at Versailles, how can he ^vrite a letter from 
the Hue de Lafayette ? Or, perhaps Miss Jerrold will 
answer at once. If so, the handwriting will not be the 
same with that in the note she addressed to Monsieur 
at the time of his arrival in Paris.' If Miss Jerrold 
delays her answer, the writing will be like the other. 

" ' In either event, Monsieur will do himself no harm 
in comparing the laandwTi&ag ol \)afc ^i^s^^^V^ 'i&^V 
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receive with that of the note he received some weeks 
o, and both of them with this unfinished letter of 
ademoiselle Cynthia Jerrold, who died in Vienna. 
Tomorrow I will come again.' 

" So saving Celeste handed me a folded paper, and 
at once left the room. 

(Here follows a small thundershower of expletives 
"which the irritated and disconcerted Mr. Creswell flung 
after the retiring form of ''the crafty jade," who 
should '' not entrap him," and a rehearsal of thoughts 
by which he came at last to a cooler mind, and turned 
to read the paper Celeste had given him. The journal 
goes on) : 

'' The paper, I find to be an unfinished letter, dated 
in April of last year. The letter gives an account of 
some pleasant happenings in Vienna, and is full of 
gracefulness and affection. The allusions in the letter 
point clearly to Mr. Farquar Jerrold as the person to 
whom the fetter was addressed, and to Miss Cynthia 
Jerrold as the writer. 

" What to make of Celeste and of this letter I do 
not know. 

" There must be something in Cynthia Jerrold's life 
of which I have never heard — some difiiculty, some 
mystery. Celeste, 1 am of the opinion after a little 
reflection, means no ill. Tomorrow, perhaps, will give 
me a clue. 

" This is quite different from running ' a corner ' in 
prunes. 

"May 3d. — This morning I wrote Miss Jerrold, ask- 
ing if she were meaning to be ready to sail the day I , 
mentioned, as I must not delay procuring staterooms. 
I closed by saying, ' The messenger who carries this 
will take your answer. Please do not trust the block- 
head with a verbal reply, as I shall never learn from him 
whether it is yes or no.' 

'' In two hours a reply came, in writing. It was 
' yes,' followed by ingenious evasion which means that 
it would be better to delay securing berths for a few 
days^ ' at least till I see you.' The haTiA?^YV&£v^ Ssi» 
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Suite different from that of my first note from Miss 
errold. It is also quite different from that of the 
unllnislieil letter which Celeste had put into my hand. 
'' I have laid the three together on my table:— Miss 
JiMTold's first note to me. Miss Jerrold's note of today, 
and Miss Jerrold's unfinished letter. The unfinished 
letter an<l the note of todav cannot have been written 
l)y th(» same hand. The unfinished letter and my first 
note, written — C'Cleste intimates — by that odd speci- 
men who may be Miss Jerrolds secretary, kx)k quite 
aliiv'e. What! By Jupiter and all the Olympian crew! 
they are not alike! One is a most clever imitation of 
tlie Other. My experience of ten years as a cashier has 
not been for nothing. 

*^What on earth does this mean? If the dates be 
genuine, of coui'se they settle it that the note of five 
wei'ks atifo is the imitation. And even if the date of 
the unfinished letter be not genuine, the same is un- 
qu(^sti(»nably true. The style shows this. Off sound- 
ings altogether, am I? Two Jerrold writings, and one 
Jcrrold-secretary writing; the latter a clever imitation 
of the unfinished Jerrold letter. 

'' An amanuensis is a natural piece of property for a 
wealth V ladv ; but a secretarv who imitates the hand- 
writing of some other lady ! What can it mean? 

'* i was inclined to trust Celeste some hours before 
she arrived. At ten precisely the same tap. Celeste 
came in. I said at once : 

" ' (/cleste, tell me your story, whatever it may be. 
Perhai)s I shall not believe a word of it; but t am 
quite willing to hear it." 

" ' Very good, I knew Monsieur would be anxious to 
hear; and so it is. I just as well know Monsieur, 
soonei' or later, will believe. NHmporte^ be that as it 
may. Fifteen months ago Mademoiselle Jerrold en- 
gaged me to serve with ner in Vienna. In the house 
were Mademoiselle Jerrold and her brother; and 
Mademoiselle Elliott as maid or companion, I did not 
quite know which. The young ladjr s maid or com- 
panion, as Monsieur kno\N^, ^N^^ ^\.y^\s\^^ >S«J6 ^^^ 
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moiselle in complexion and person. One would think 
they were sisters; one would think they were twins. 
It was so remarked by the servants, and, I heard, by 
the visitors at the house. 

" * But how could they be sisters ? Dora called Miss 
Jerrold " Mademoiselle " always. Mademoiselle called 
her companion " Dora," always. Mademoiselle went 
much to the great houses ; Dora never. Mademoiselle 
was dressed as would be a rich man's daughter ; Elora 
as a servant receiving treble wages and many presents. 
JilB^demoiselle was very kind to her if she were a servant 
or companion. Mademoiselle was very cruel to her if 
she was a sister.' 

" Celeste went on : 

" ' It was a strange connection — the Elliott as beauti- 
ful, as talented as her mistress ; the mistress was fond 
of her companion ; the companion was smooth-spoken 
and deceitful. The mistress was lovely, unselfish, a 
hater of evil ; the companion had no heart, no sincer- 
ity. Mon Dieuy she had no conscience. Parbleu^ the 
companion was clever — that Monsieur may believe !' 

"It was not until Celeste had gone so far, that I re- 
called the eccentricity of Miss Jerrold, and the fact, 
quite freely spoken of in Baltimore at the time of her 
departure tor Europe, that she had taken with her a 
young woman singularlv like hereelf, a girl mth beauty 
and talent, it was said, out of vulgar connections. 

" Bidding Celeste to wait a little, and thinking back, 
the name came into distinctness — Dora EUiott. 
" ' Shall I go on,' asked Celeste. 
" ' Go on.' 

" Celeste continued : ' When Miss Cynthia Jerrold 
was taken ill and it began to appear that she would not 
recover, a great change came over Dora Elliott. She* 
assumed the control of everything, which was natural. 
She seemed to have reachea a success ; she was elated, 
which certainly was unnatural in any aspect, and, 
especially if the relations of the two women were what 
they seemed to have been. Just before Mademoiselle 
Oyjithia Jerrold died ^ 
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•' ' Dora Elliott, you mean V 

" Mr. Jcrrold had told me that Cynthia's companion 
had died. I wondered that the event had never been 
mentioned, either by Miss Jerrold or myself, since my 
arrival in Paris. 

*' ' Not at all. Monsieur ; I mean Miss Cynthia Jer- 
rold. Just before she died ' 

*' ' Good heavens !' I exclaimed, ' what can you 
mean! Why does ilademoiselle persist in talking so 
absurdly^ Is not Miss Jerrold conspicuously alive at 
this moment, eating, drinking, running her gay career, 
and writing notes to me i Is not Mademoiselle "Celestes 
mistress quite alive ^ Does she not pay her wages? 
Does ('eleste come here except as she eluaes her watch- 
fulness t Stop where you are, child ; it is unnecessary 
to go further. Let the whole matter drop. Never 
come to my lodgings again. You are mau ! I wish 
you no ill. Good night!' 

'' ' Monsieur will not iniin everything by his heat, by 
his haste ! Monsieur will reflect a little ! Monsieur 
will be sorry by and bv when it shall be too late, that 
he had closed Celeste s mouth and driven her away ! 
Monsieur will hear me ; afterward he will disbelieve all, 
if so he shall choose, and give me hard names.' 

" I thought there was some sense in that, and though 
greatly irritated, I said : 

'' ' Go on, only be careful how you trifle with Miss 
Jerrold, or with me. It may go hard with you.' 

*' ' I am not afraid. Monsieur's anger will pass away,' 
Celeste answered. ' When Mademoiselle Cynthia Jer- 
rold was about to die, she called me to her. "" Celeste/' 
she said, as her difticult breathing would allow, " I can 
trust you ? " " You can," I replied. " By the holy wafer ; 
by Mary, mother of God, I will be faithful to you!" 
" Bring me my jewel cases," she said. I did as she re- 
quired. "Here," she said, "are diamonds, pearls, and 
rubies, and other precious stones, worth not less than 
fifty thousand francs, and probably a greater sum. 
Secrete them all about your person now, and after you 
go out J And a safe hiding ^\a-c^ lo^ XXieai^ ^tjA^V^s^xc^^ 
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brother comes, restore them to him, and tell him how 
I loved him, and dear, dear papa, and that I died with 
their names on my lips. Tell him to distrust Dora 
EUiott in everything." ^ 

" ' And here,' Celeste continued, ' are those jewels. 
I have dared to bring them through the streets of Paris 
to your lodgings. 1 put them mto your hands for 
Monsieur Farquar Jerrold. I found the unfinished 
letter in one oi the cases. I hope these jewels restored 
•will prove me honest, wanting in an ill purpose, and 
wortny to be believed.' 

" To say that I was amazed would poorly express my 

state of mind. I was stunned. I oegan to recover 

myself a little. I believed Celeste, and I refused to 

believe at the same moment. How could her story be 

true ? How could it be a falsehood ? At last I said : 

" ' You swear solemnly that Cynthia Jerrold is dead ? ' 

" ' Before our Lady, whose holy eves will blast me 

into stone, if I speat falsely ; and before God, who. 

Father LeFevre says, will cast all liars into hell; I 

swear that Mademoiselle Cynthia Jerrold died on the 

17th of April of last year ; and that the body of that 

sweet dear woman was removed for burial on the 

second day after her decease to the churchyard in Heit- 

zing^ near Schoenbrun, and lies now where the morning 

shadow of Canova's great statue in honor of the 

Countess Pillersdorf falls upon her grave.' 

" The seriousness, the assurance, the straightforward- 
ness of Celeste, carried me along with her, great as 
were the probabilities against her story. I was pro- 
foundly moved. I was greatly distressed. I was per- 
plexed beyond anything I can say. Were I awake or 
asleep ; talking with a living person, or with a figment 
of a dream ? Celeste evidently saw the impression she 
had made upon me. She was silent, — waiting appar- 
entl}^ for some question. 

" I asked not a question. I merely said ' go on.' 
'' Celeste went on ; ' The singular appearing man with 
the eyes of a fox and the beak of a parrot was with 
Dora from the moment Mademoiselle W3b§> ^^e^nowsly ilU 
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'\Celeste paused an instant, and then continued : 

'* ' Mademoiselle had only just breathed her last, 
when Dora Elliott said to me, "Celeste, I will tell you; 
mv name is Dora Elliott Jerrold. My father now will 
acknowledge his daughter.' " 

'' ' Did she say that ? Are you sure ? Did she use pre- 
cisely those words?' 

" ' She used those words, neither more nor less.' 

" We sat in silence for some time. At last I in- 
quire<l: 

'' ' What did Dora Elliott say, when she discovered 
that her mistress's jewels were gone?' 

"'Onlvthis, — had any one seen them? No one 
could be found who knew anything about them.' 

'* ' Did she not threaten to call the police, to search 
the house, to search your persons ? ' 

'' ' Strangely enough she did not.' 

" ' How do you account for so much lenity ? ' 

" ' Ah, Monsieur, I am no philosopher. Monsieur 
must say for himself, if a ladv losing fifty thousand 
francs in her own house, either her own or tne property 
of which she is the lawful guardian, will make no noise 
about it. Or, if Monsieur cannot answer, let him ask 
the beak-nosed man who was at that moment her ad- 
viser, and is so at the present time.' 

'' ' Did any of the familj% besides the lady who died, 
have the small-pox ? ' I asked. 

" ' I do not understand.' 

" ' Did not the deceased die of the small-pox ? ' 

" ' Ah, Monsieur, no, no. Lady Jerrold aied, so her 
physician affinned, and so I beUeve, of the pleuro- 
pneumonia.' 

'' ' The physician ? ' 

'• * It was "the skillful Dr. Rouchgassen who tried to 
save my lady.' 

" ' And what became of the woman who did not 
die?' 

" ' She broke up the house and slipped away, I know 
not where.' 

^'^Andyou?' 
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"'I came to Paris with the jewels, to find the 
brother of my lady, and, not finding him, to wait until 
some messenger should come from America to learn 
where and how Miss Jerrold met her untimely fate.' 

"'Celeste,' I said, 'if I cannot credit all you have 
told me, it is not that I any longer think ill of you. 
Your honesty is very clear to me, and does you great 
honor, and, be assured, you have lost nothing m return- 
ing these jewels. You will see these events more clearly 
in a little while. By some means you have got mat- 
ters badly confused. Go now, and think more quietly 
of these things; and if you can, come again to me 
tomorrow night.' 

" ' I will come. My mistress returns late ; or if she 
be at home is engaged in a manner not to need 
Celeste.' 

" Now that Celeste is gone, I am trying to make 
something clear out of her tale. I have no doubt of 
her sincerity. I am too much amazed to see anything 
clearly. 

" It seems that Miss Jerrold's letters or notes are in 
three different handwriting ; — two apparently genuine, 
although different ; the third a remartably clever imi- 
tation of one of the others ; and that the handwriting 
which is imitated is not that of the note I received 
today. 

" It seems that the woman who did not die, had a 
reason for making no complaint for the loss of ten 
thousand dollars worth of jewels. ^ 

" It seems that while my senior was informed that 
Dora Elliott died of the small pox, Cynthia Jerrold, 
according to Celeste, died of pleuro-pneumonia. 

" It seems that the beak-nosed gentleman who, before 
the death of the woman who is dead, whichever it may 
be, was rarely, perhaps never at the house in the Maxi- 
milian Strasse, in Vienna, became immediately intimate 
with the woman who did not die, and who is today in 
Paris — with the same man for her secretary. 

" 'My father ]i(:)\v will acknowledge me,' so Celeste 
reports the words of the Elliott! Farquar Jerrold was 
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once a young man. The world is wide, what if— but I 
will not even write the disagreeable supposition. 

" May 4th. This morning I sent the following tele- 
gram to Dr. Ileinrich Rouchgassen, Vienna : 

^' ' A patient of yours named Cynthia Jerrold, or 
Dora Elliott, whose apartments were on the Maximil- 
ian Strasse, died April 17, 187 — . Which lady died, 
and of what disease ? ' 

'* In the course of the day I received answer as fol- 
lows : 

'' ' The name, Dora Elliott, a servant. Disease, pleu- 
ro-pneumonia." 

" Dr. Rouchgassen, it seems, confirms Celeste in the 
question of the disease of which the woman died. He 
contradicts her as to the individual who died. 

" This is clear, that the woman who wrote to Farquar 
Jerrold that Dora Elliott died of the small pox, lied in 
the writing, in naming a disease of which she did not 
die, and of course had a reason for lying, as well as for 
saying nothing about the loss of her jewels. Of which 
woman could the lie, and the reason for a lie, be con- 
ceived more probably? Cynthia Jerrold, the soul of 
honor, or the companion of vulgar antecedents ? 

" But the woman who receives me on the Rue de 
Lafayette, and writes notes to me in two different hand- 
writings, and whom I am to take home to Baltimore, is 
by no means the soul of honor. 

" If the lady in the house on the Rue de Lafayette be 
Cynthia Jerrold, she is such now, that a year iigo she 
may have had a strong reason for giving her father a 
false account of matters. 

" Dr. Rouchgassen's dispatch settles it that it was 
Dora Elliott who died (Celeste's head is turned a little) 
and the sum of all is — that Miss Jerrold has been going 
wrong, and has been deceiving her father ! 

"Celeste came to my lodgings this evening at ten 
precisely. 

" ' Are you not afraid to be out o' nights. Celeste,' I 
enquired. 

'^Not in the least.'' 
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" How is that ? '? 

" She drew a small sheath from a pocket which 
seemed to be under her waist somewhere, and from the 
sheath a dagger opening and shutting like a knife. 
3he touched a spring and a blade flew out at either 
3nd of the handle. The whole was no larger than a 
lady's scissors. 'This,' she said, drawing ner finger 
across one blade, ' sends one to the hospital ; and this,' 
pointing to the other blade, ' sends one to the morgue. 
A gallant once laid his hand on my shoulder ; he went 
to the hospital. Besides, Monsieur, Paris is quick to 
distinguish an honest servant from a cocodette.'* 

" This was said as quietly as though she was speaking 
of hemming a handkerchief. Just the dawn of a 
gleam in her bright eyes; nothing more. 

" ' Now, Celeste, tell me what happened after you 
left Vienna,' I said. 

" ' I came Avith.the jewels direct to Paris. I sought 
everywhere the young Monsieur Jerrold. I knewliis 
face. T haunted every place where Americans resort. 
I looked in at Galignani's each day. I studied the 
bulletins of the hotels. I did not find him. I did not 
even hear of him. I waited. 

"• ' One day, four months ago, I heard the Countess 
de Chevreuse speak of the beautiful American, Made- 
moiselle Jerrold. Three days afterwards, walking 
alon^ the Hue Madelein, I observed a carriage which 
had just passed on, stopping close to the curb. When 
I came abreast of it, a tad v looked out and beckoned 
to me. As I approached the carriage, she opened the 
door. "Ah, it is Celeste! how is my bright little 
maid ? Come in, Celeste." I entered the carriage. 

" ' You have been all this tii,ne in Paris ? What has 
my (\.^vk-QyQ(i petite femme been doing? Ah, it is in 
Paris your sweetheart resides ? ' 

" ' I have been living with my mother on the Rue 
Napoleon, resting from service for a while, I rephed.' 

"'You will come to me. Celeste? You see my 
father has acknowledged me, now that the other is 
dead. His beai^t is v.nrmed to his cast-oflf child. One 
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day I will show you his letters, to give you compre- 
hension how an old man repents of a cruelty, and how 
gooil a penitent father can oe.' 

'* ' I did not believe one word of this, but I was not a 
cliild to reveal my increduUty, or to lose my oppor- 
tunitv. I replied, ' Ah, Mademoiselle Jerrold, give me 
a little mure rest before I come to you.' 

** ' No, no. Celeste, it is a good fortune that brings 
you to me now. Mademoisefle Jerrold cannot do with- 
out Celeste, now that she has seen her again. Gro home 
to your mother, and tomorrow at nine, Francois Avill 
call for you.' 

"'The next day I was in the Rue de Lafayette. 
From that hour Celeste has used her eyes, in honor of 
the Mademoiselle Cynthia Jerrold whose dyinff words 
were a command, and who bid me say to her brother, 
to her father, — to distrust Dora Elliott in all things.' " 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

WHAT CELESTE SAW AND HEABD. 

Mr. Creswell's journal contained at this point a par- 
graph which was a mere jeu (T esprit^ which both he 
nd Celeste seemed heartily to enjoy. It need not be 
3peated here. The record went on : 

" I brought the conversation back to the matter of 
hief interest. 

" 'Well, ma petite femme^ I am greatly interested in 
our story. Go on ; tell me what you have seen in the 
lue de Lafayette.' 

" ' Monsieur will hear the rest ? ' 

" ' I am listening.' 

" ' Monsieur permits me to say,' I reflected — ' Mon 
)ieu! there is something very wrong somewhere. 
Mademoiselle Cynthia had many admirers to say fine 
hings to her, to touch her fingers with their lips, but 
I ademoiselle Cynthia had no lover. The blood of the 
Clliott's mother did not flow in her veins so coolly, so 
visely, as the blood of Mademoiselle Cynthia's mother, 
rhe two Jerrolds look alike. In everything but fea- 
ure and form they are opposites. I will obey the first 
^lademoiselle Jerrold, for she can do no wrong. I will 
ift this second Jerrold, who cannot do right.' 

"'Your reflections were rather severe, ma jpetite 
fem.w.e^\ 

" ' Monsieur shall think as he may please.' 

" ' Well, my good Celeste, you reflected. Now tell 
ne what you saw.' 

" ' I saw a letter which the fox-eyed secretary wrote 
!br my mistress to her father. The writing was in 
mitation of Mademoiselle Cynthia's writing, which I 
well know. 

" ' I sa w the signature was not ' Doxa,' W\, ^ Ci^\sJOcia*! 

^^ 321 
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'* ' I read a dozen letters from her father. They were 
all to 'my darling Cynthia' — not a word to 'Dora — 
Dora restored ! 

" ' I saw a passage in one of her letters, statins that 
she sli])])ed on the steps of the opera house, and was 
(lisablea for the time being. I assure Monsieur she 
never slipped on the steps of the opera house — was 
never disiibled for a second. 

'' ' I saw her wince and exclaim, three days ago, when 
Monsieur was present, intimating that her ankle Avas 
yet painful. I assure Monsieur that her limb pained 
the Elliott Jerrold only while Monsieur was in her 
presence, and never at any other time, and that she 
laughed quite merrily, showing her beautiful teeth, 
when Monsieur had gone away. 

" ' I saw in the hands of Henri a list of names of per- 
sons to whom he was always to say, ' Mademoiselle is 
not at home.' They were Americans. 

" ' I heard her arranging with Monsieur to go home 
quickly to America. For four days Celeste has been 
busy getting her mistress ready for Nice, Monaco — 1 
know not wnere, only it is not for America. 

" ' And when Monsieur is about to sail, the second 
Mademoiselle Jerrold will be sent by her physicians to 
the south of France, or to Schwalbach, or somewhere.' 

" Celeste paused, and neither spoke for some time. 

" I was thinking — if one bewildered can be said to 
think at all. Of course I knew there was only one Miss 
Jerrold. What could be the meaning oi Celeste's 
Avarm espousal of the woman who died, and her severe 
arraignment of the woman who lived ? Was she tellmff 
me the truth about Miss Jerrold's feigning injury 'i I 
could see no sign as vet of a motive for Celeste to mis- 
lead me. In spite oi myself, I half believed what she 
said. I believed wholly in her honesty, however 
warped it might be. At last I asked her : 

" ' What do you make of all this. Celeste ? ' 

" ' Monsieur knows what Celeste knows, in substance; 
he can judge better thaii a. Iwmible servant.' 

^^ ^ J3ut I Avant to know wVvaX. C^^b^Xi^ 'Oo:\x^&a», '\!v»^®a2\ 
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be all right; it may be all wrong. Ma petite femme 
will tell me ! ' 

" * Monsieur,must not treat Celeste as though she were 
a philosopher. If Celeste should say that the second 
Mademoiselle Jerrold will never go to meet the father 
who is waiting to take Mademoiselle Cvnthia in his 
arms, Monsieur might dissent now ; he will, after a lit- 
tle, agree.' 

" ' How happens it that Mademoiselle Jerrold desires 
to have you in her service — you, who, if she played a 
bad part in Vienna, know all about it ? You who 
knew her, according to your account, as a servant or 
companion.' 

" ' Tonnerre de Dieu ! Suppose that Monsieur had 
been a servant in Vienna, and had robbed a house ; and 
a fellow servant, knowing all, had robbed him in turn 
of a few articles of hUouterie^ and Monsieur, no longer 
a servant, were in raris as a great gentleman, and 
should meet his fellow servant and should make him 
his valet on the highest wages — for what reason would 
Monsieur take the thief into his house ? ' 

"* Mademoiselle Jerrold wishes to tie your tongue?' 

" 'Mademoiselle Dora Elliott thinks of Celeste, that 
she is a poor, vulgar thief, who will kiss the soles of her 
feet if Mademoiselle Dora will not disturb her in the 
possession of 50,000 francs. The Elliott-Jerrold thinks 
the price is so great that Celeste is hers, body and soul. 
And if Monsieur will not betray Celeste, the Elliott- 
Jerrold will continue to think as she does, until — 
until Celeste has brought to its end the command of 
Mademoiselle Cynthia as she lay a-dying in the Maxi- 
milian Strasse ! ' 

*' ' Ma petite femme is excited ! ' 

" ' Monsieur will be excited soon.' 

" ' But Doctor Rouchgassen sends me a telegram say- 
ing that it was not Mademoiselle Jerrold who died on 
the 17th of April in the Maximilian Strasse, but Dora 
EUiott, her servant.' 

'''Mo7i Dieu! Doctor Eouchgassen says that? 
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Yes, he says that.' 

" ' I cannot answer for the illusion, or what call yon 
it ? the collusion of a doctor,' and Celeste's eves fairiy 
blazed for an instant, ' I do not know if he be honest, 
or if he has received his price. Celeste does not answer 
for liim, but for herself. Every day with Mademoiselle 
Jern)ld, every day with Dora Elliott, Celeste hums, 
and speaks what she knows.' 

'* 'Celeste, will you go with me to Vienna?' 

"'How can I get away from mv mistress without 
suspicion i' she asked, a roguish smile fluttering about 
her month and eves. 

'' ' You have a cousin Annette, in Milan, who has just 
given birth to twins, and you have promised to be god- 
mother to the darlings! Is it not so? ' 

'*' Ah, Monsieur, seems not an American, but a son 
of la belle France. Out, Monsieur, Celeste promised her 
cousin two months ago, that she would arrive at the 
christening. And she had forgotten ! ' 

" After Celeste had gone, I went through all she had 
told me, not forgetting anything, wondering how such 
a tangle could have happened, — and ending where I 
began — in wonder. The only point I have emphasized 
more than I did, on listenmg to Celeste, was — that 
Celeste has restored $10,000 worth of jewels, in the 
possession of which she would probably never have been 
disturbed, and that, when i offered her a hundred 
francs, she scorned my gold. 

" Tomorrow I will sound my lady about her ankle. 
If Celeste's statement be true, sne is not only a crafty 
jade; she trifles cruelly with her father — if Mr. Jer- 
rold be her father, which I begin to doubt. I must go 
slowly in this matter. If it should turn ont that this 
keen little Celeste has led me on a wild chase, it will be 
some consolation to know that it was a secret one. 

" May 5. I called today at the house in the Rue de 
Lafayette : Miss Jerrold was glad to see me. She was 
anxious to get home ' as soon as possible.' 

'' ' J]ut ' said she, ' I moderate my impatience to see 
papa hy the thought tikat it ViSi \i^ ^Vsvii^\,\xs\A before 
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I shall come abroad again, and it would be unfortunate 
to miss anything I ought to see. I have never been at 
Nice, never at Monaco, never have seen the splendid 
country houses along the Mediterranean. It would be 
so pleasant, now I am so near, to take a short run into 
that wonderfully beautiful region. Don't you think 
papa would approve, if I should delay a month or two 
perhaps? Ahl you, too, would enjoy it. And then, 
if going home just now, the passage shall i)rove rough, 
it might make my ankle very uncomfortable, — perhaps 
do some injury.' 

" ' I shall do what I can consistently with my errand 
abroad to please Miss Jerrold. Your ankle ! ah I it is 
hard to believe that an ankle so shapely, so enticing, 
could ever ache. It is unfortunate? perhaps not so 
bad, however, as you think. Let me send to you to- 
morrow Dr. Anguera ; and if he advises delay we wiU 
certainly delay.' 

" ' You are very kind, Mr. Creswell, I thank you. 
Dr. Anguera, the famous chiropodist ! It must be so. 
Not tomorrow ; day after tomorrow let him come ; you 
are so thoughtful about even'thing ! ' 

" On leaving the house 1 went immediately to Dr. 
Anguera. After introducing myself to the distin- 
guished surgeon whom I was fortunate to find at his 
ofllce, I said: 

" ' I have come to ask you to visit a patient in the 
Rue de Lafavette. She is the daughter of the well 
known septiflionaire of Baltimore, in the United States. 
She is in perfect health with the exception of a single 
mental singularity. She sometimes imagines that her 
arm is broken, and hanging at her side ; sometimes that 
her ears are swollen and bleeding, when we all see that 
the notion is absurd. She has just now a notion that 
her ankle is badly sprained, and would be mortally 
offended if a surgeon should decide otherwise. I • will 
pay you two fees to go to my protege day after to- 
morrow, and to say anything about it to her, or to 
others in her hearing, which in your judgment she 
maj wish to bear said. It is barely 'pom^Xfc mthk 
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instance that the ankle may be sprained, but I stall be 
surprised if it be so.' 

" * I do not remember to have been called to gratify 
or manage the whim of a person, and I hesitate. On 
the whole I will go.' 

" I wrote the address for the Doctor, and rising went 
towards the door. As I was about to go out 1 said; 
* By the way, Doctor Anguera, it occurs to me that 
very likely the lady will send a messenger for you who 
will offer you a fee, and try to put a decision into your 
mouth. If so, don't scruple to take the fee or to give 
any opinion which you may guess, by talking with 
the messenger, will be agreeable to her.' 

" May 7. Today I was at Miss Jerrolds, on the Kue 
de Lafayette, when Dr. Anguera came. He was closeted 
with the patient twenty minutes or more. They came 
into the drawing-room together, Miss Jerrold wincing 
a little, as though her amde were not quite recovered. 
The doctor said : 

" ' I was about to say. Mademoiselle Jerrold, that 
vour foot seems on the whole to be in a good way, and 
in a month or two you will forget the sprain alto- 
gether.' 

" ' You think, doctor,' said she, * that I must delay 
my return home to America for so long? Ah, that 
wiU be hard, but I shall be guided by you.' 

" ' If the sea should be very rough, why you would 
be better off on the land. I think a run to the south of 
France would do you good in your condition, and in a 
general way hasten a recovery to your ordinary 
strength in your ankle.' 

" 'Adieu, ladies and gentlemen. Ah! Mr. Caseman, 
Mr. Creswell, you are going? Let me drop you at 
your hotel as I pass your way.' 

" I rode away with the doctor. He said: * Monsieur 
Creswell, your protege is as healthy a woman as 1 
have ever seen. There is not a bone, a muscle, a tissue 
or a fibre in her whole body that does not do its work 
well. The gods were in ffood humor when they set up 
and clothed a frame like ^er^.' 
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" ' Her ankle ? ' 

" ' Her ankle! Tonnerre de Dieu! Neither Helen, 
nor Phryne, nor Aspasia, nor Cleopatra, nor Elssler 
had such an ankle! — and Miss Jerrold's is no more 
sprained than were theirs. To be sure I made them 
.wash off a poultice, evidently just put on, and remove 
a little purpleish spot of paint before its clear propor- 
tions and perfect soundness were fully discoverea! Ah^ 
Mon Dieu^ la femme et U diahle j ills se chamsent tons 
a un meme point ! ' 

" In the evening Celeste came to my room. There 
was a quiet look oi triumph about her. 

" ' Did Celeste deceive Monsieur^ ' she asked. ' Shall 
I relate to Monsieur, that as soon as he had left the Rue 
Lafayette, day before yesterda\% Mademoiselle called 
me to her. She said: ' Mon Dieu, Celeste, it is good 
to have about me one so faithful, so ready, so ingenious, 
so quick to understand everything, — one who appreci- 
ates a mistress who never counts the monev wnich is 
paid to so true a servant. Dress suitably, and once on 
the street, call the first carriage and go to Dr. Anguera's 
oJBBce. Ask him to come day after tomorrow at twelve. 
Pay him a double fee, and say your mistress prefers to 
pay always in advance. Then tell him that your mis- 
tress is bent on going to Nice, and that it would kill 
her to go to America across the sea, with a foot so sore 
and bruised as hers. He will know his business here.' 

" ' I went as directed,' pursued Celeste, ' but I 
halted on the way several times, in order that Monsieur 
might have time to see Dr. Anguera before I should de- 
liver my message. 

" 'Alter Monsieur left the house today with the Doc- 
tor,' she continued, 'Mademoiselle called me to her: 
" Celeste," she said, "You have talent ! Thugut or 
Tallyrand, or Bismarck, for aught I know, is father or 
grandfather, or great-grandfather to you. I will make 
much of my Celeste yet," and she tossed me one of 
those marvellous smiles which she can command at 
will. Shall I say more ? ' 

" ' Go on, Celeste.' 
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" ' I told Monsieur, a few evenings since, some things 
which I had seen. I have vet another observation to 
add. And Monsieur will have a new way to verify 
the statements of the servant, Celeste. When Mad- 
emoiselle Jerrold and Dora Elliott were in Vienna, Mad- 
emoiselle Jerrold had a fine set of teeth, in which, how- 
ever, was one, — the left upper front tooth, filled ^vith a 
speck of gold near the lower edge. Dora Elliott's teeth 
were as beautiful, and without a blemish. Now, as Mon- 
sieur has doubtless observed, the EUiott-Jerrold has a 
left hand upper tooth specked with gold, near its lower 
edge. This speck of gold has been put into that tooth 
since April 17, the day Miss Jerrold or Dora Elliott 
died. 

" * This 1 aver : that when the Elliott neglected to 
look for 50,000 francs' worth of precious stones, which 
had disappeared and slipped away from Vienna, her 
front teeth were ^^^thout a flaw. If we can find the 
dentist who did that piece of work, Monsieur will, after 
that, credit the story of Celeste ! ' 

" ' Yes,' I replied, ' if you or we, shall^find the den- 
tist who, since April 17, 187 — , inserted a speck of 
gold in the tooth of Miss Jerrold now resident on the 
Kue de Lafayette,! will believe all thsii ma petite femme 
has narrated.' 

" ' Celeste will find him. I have but to follow the 
trail of the Elliott from Vienna, and, first or last, he 
will be discovered.' 

" Vienna, May 14th. — Celeste is with me, here in 
Vienna. We have been m this city four days. Within 
two hours of our arrival Celeste pointed out to me the 
house on the Maximilian Strasse m which Miss Jerrold 
had her apartments. The house, she told me, was 
owned by a respectable widow lady, say fifty years of 
age. Here she lived with her two sons. In order to 
increase her income, which is not too large, she rents 
her fine place to some wealthy visitor to the pleasure 
loving city, with the exception of a little comer, in 
which she and her sons reside for the time being. A 
half hour after the place \ja^ Vivo^tlX^ \£L^\^^i&^sai^ 
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with the lady in her withdrawing room. I said to 
her : 

'^ ^ You had, a little more than a year ago, a lady, 
Mademoiselle Jerrold, and her servant, or companion 
in your house. So I have learned from Celeste, a ser- 
vant of Miss Jerrold at that time. A misfortune befel 
while Mademoiselle Jerrold was here. I thought I 
would like to come to see the place and learn about it.' 

" ' It was a misfortune, indeed, which befel," she re- 
plied. ' Mademoiselle Jerrold was a beautiful woman. 
I loved her much. Ach ! Mein Gott ! to die so young, 
it is very hard, Meinherr; to give up this beautiful 
world, to die so suddenly, and so far from the good old 
father of whom she told me so much ! She was your 
friend? It is too sad. Her brother, her father, they 
received the bad news with courage? 

" ' If you wish I will take the stranger from America 
to the grave of Lady Jerrold. It is not here in Vienna. 
My sons loved her as I. TTe have a right in the Kir- 
choflf at Zeiting. We shall find flowers there. A gar- 
dener sees to that. I said, some day the father will 
come, and he shall see where his beautiful child is 
sleeping. He will come ? I will show him the way. 
I will weep with him for so much loveliness gone to the 
good God.^ 

" All doubt was driven from my mind as mist before 
the sun, and my heart came into mv throat as I listened 
to this refined, and beyond the shadow of a question, 
honest woman. And yet I thought it only just to my- 
self to ask some questions, as though I doubted still. 

" ' The smallpox — it is a dreadful disorder. Did any 
in your house taKe the disease ? ' 

" ' What means my over-the- water friend ? The 
smallpox ! What is it of which you now speak V 

" ' Of the malady of which the Lady Jerrold died.' 

" ' Ach ! did you so hear? Oh, no, Gott in Himmel 
be praised ! It was not that. She bathed in cold water 
while she was too much heated ; it was a congestion, 
apneumonia. Doctor Eouchgassen will tell you about 
itaJi' 
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"'She had a servant, a companion with her?' I 
asked. 

" ' Yes, a handsome girl whom she strangely loved— 
Dora Elliott. She told me all of her. It was very odd 
in Lady Jerrold to think so much of a vulgar bred 
girl. Slie Wc'is beautiful. And my sons and our visitors 
sjiid she resembled greatly her mistress, but not so with 
me. 

'' ' Dora had the same complexion, the same profile, 
but her eyes — they were very deep. They were cun- 
ning, and her smile, which they all called so sweet, 
was not sweet to me. Lady Jerrold's eyes — they were 
lighted from heaven. Lady Jerrold's smile — it seemed 
borrowed from the angels.' 

" ' You would not nave mistaken the one for the 
other?' 

" ' Never, never? Another soul lay behind all.' 

" ' What became of Dora Elliott ? ' 

" ' The night of the burial she paid me for my house 
and disappeared, I know not where. Never since have 
I heard of her. Whether in Vienna or America, I do 
not know.' 

" The next day I went, and Celeste with me, to Cyn- 
thia Jerrold's grave. I can tell Mr. Jerrold all about 
her resting place. 

' " Monsieur is convinced ? ' said Celeste, on the even- 
ing of our first day in Vienna. 

" ' Ma petite femme has told me the truth. Mr. Jer- 
rold in America shall know of her fidelity," I repUed. 

" I wished much to see Dr. Rouchgassen. He was 
absent on an inspection tour among the hospitals in 
Hungary. It was a great disappointment to me. I 
wished, in a personal conversation, to form some judg- 
ment of the man who sent me the dispatch saying, that 
it was Dora Elliott who died. 

" I enquired about him every day in some way, direct 
or indirect. He was, I found, regarded as a skillful and 
honorable gentleman. At last it occurred to me to 
inquire as to his eyesight. I Avent to a gentleman who 
was said to be an mUms^Xfe Iyv^vi^. MX/sc \y^«y,t«L^ the 
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bush a long time, I said casually, ' Your distinguished 
medical friend has, I am told, remarkably good eye- 
sight.' 

'^ ' Is that so ? ' he asked. ' It is strange tliat such an 
impression should get abroad. On the contrary, 
Doctor Rouchgassen is so near sighted, that across tfie 
street he does not know a man from a tobacco sign. 
He has glasses made expressly for his use when he is 
operating as a surgeon. With these he doubtless sees 
well, for he is very successful.' 

"On my thircfdav in Vienna I went again to the 
house in the Maximilian Strasse. The good lady re- 
ceived me kindly. 

u i ^ere any of the effects of Lady Jerrold left behind, • 
when Dora Elliott disappeared?' 1 asked. 

"'Nothing of value; a little of the usual rubbish, 
that was all. Ah, I bethink me, the bed-chamber 
slippers of the lady Jerrold, and her walking shoes are 
not too badly worn. And the almost new shoes I 
found in Dora Elliott's closet.' 

" ' Their money value is nothing, Madame,' I said, 
' but they may serve some purpose, perhaps answer 
some grave question of the attorney who may be called 
to settle the affairs.' 

'•' The kind lady brought the two pairs of shoes and 
the bed-chamber slippers. With a certain unaccounta- 
ble curiosity, I took them in my hand. After a mo- 
ment's inspection, I saw that Miss elerrold's slippers 
ami shoes were just a trifle smaller than Dora's snoes, 
and that the shape which the foot had given them was 
rather'more delicate. 

" 'I will take these articles with me,' I said, 'and if 
madame will be so kind as to give me her measure, and 
the measure of her boys, it will give me pleasure to 
send in return the finest shoes to be found in Paris.' 

" ' Oh, take them ; and never mind the fine shoes of 
Paris,' almost in a tone of offense. 

" This evening Celeste said to me : ' Monsieur will 
allow me to ^o in search of the dentist who trans- 
formed the EUiott's tooth into a resemblance to that of 
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^Mademoiselle Jerrold? I have found the trail al- 
reiidy.' 

"''There is small need,' I replied. *And besides, 
how will Celeste excuse herself to her mistress?' 

'* ' Ah, Monsieur, did I not relate the sudden and 
dangerous illness of the twins, and that I must stay 
with mv cousin until they are on the road to recovery, 
even if I leave the best mistress in Paris ! ' 

" ' Mon (lieu, you French, are a deceitful set, all,' I 
said smiling. * Go ; here is a small bag of napoleons. 
Spend all vou i)lease. Come to me as soon after you 
arrive in raris as you can without exciting* suspicion.' 

*' I cannot wait for Dr. Rouchgassen. Tomorrow I 
return to Paris, and Celeste goes on the trail of Dora 
Elliott." 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE PLOT OF THE MARQUIS CARROT. 

Mr. Creswell, on his return to Paris, it would seem, 
resumed his habit of making quite extensive memo-, 
randa. Controlling my emotion with a supreme effort, 
I read on : 

" Paris, May 25. — It is a week since I left Vienna. 
Immediately upon my arrival here, I wrote to Mr. Jer- 
rold, telling him that there was a ridiculous rumor in 
Paris, that the Miss Jerrold with whom I was dining 
every few days was not Cynthia Jerrold, but a certain 
companion of her travels, who bore a remarkable re- 
semblance to her, and who, more than once, had suc- 
cessfully personated her mistress; and that the true 
Miss Jerrold died more than a year ago in Vienna. 

'' I wrote that, absurd as the rumor was, and seeing 
his daughter almost every day as I did, it had given me 
some disagreeable thoughts. I reminded him that in 
Baltimore I rarely met with Cynthia, and had never 
seen the girl she took abroad with her; that wliile I 
could not reasonably suppose he had been imposed upon 
for more than a year oy a forged correspondence, or 
that the lady with whom I chatted so often on Balti- 
more affairs was any other than his daughter, there 
were one or two things that perplexed me. 

"I wrote that I did not wish to pain him, but I must 
in honesty say that I had supposed his daughter to be 
modest beyond suspicion, and that the Miss Jerrold 
with whom I was familiar in Paris was at least in- 
discreet. 

" I wrote, further, that I hoped there was nothing in 
the case which could not be explained, and inquired if 
he had ever suspected the genumewe^^ ol \;\\^\<^Ufc\^^^fc 
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had received since the death of Dora Elliott, and espec- 
ially whether he had compared the handwriting of his 
daujjhter pi'evious to April 17th and the letters he had 
received subseijuent to that date. 

** I closed my letter by saying that his daughter ex- 
pressed anxiety to get to her dear old home again, and 
that we would sail in about three weeks, possibly not 
before a month. 

" My object in this letter was to arouse a suspicion 
in Mr/Jerrold's mind which he would at first reject 
with scorn, and afterward allow, and then reject, and 
which would continue to grow — not too rapidly — and 
so in a degree break the cruel blow which must soon 
fall u|)on him. I hoped my manner of writing might 
lead him to put the letters he had received from abroad, 
before and after April 17, into the hands of an exprt, 
and so himself discover the imposition which had been 
practiced upon him. 

" Since my return from Vienna I have dined twice in 
the Rue de Lafayette. The Elliott plays her part with 
great coolness and sagacity. If it were not so serious 
a matter, I should amuse myself in watching this clever 
woman. As it is, in spite of the painfulness of my 
position, the adroitness of the quandam maid has a 
certain interest for me. I, too, am acting a part — the 
part of an innocent, who suspects nothing amiss. Two 
days ago I said : 

" ' Miss Jerrold, what shall we take back to Baltimore 
as a souvenir? Suppose you go through the shops and 
the studios and see what you can find. Your father, 
of course, will not mind the cost. Besides, you must 
carry home some of the luxuries of your life in Paris — 
a dress or two or three from Worth's. Shoes and slip- 
pers from Cnimbeau's, and gloves from Savin's, and so 
on. Unless you have better company, do me the honor 
to allow me to be your escort.' 

" ' You are always thoughtful, Mr. Creswell. Your 
kindness in this instance is only like yourself.^ 

" The next day 1 Nveivib ^tlo. \i<eii: tA Gruiabeau's and 
Savings. She left her orde\^. 
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" The morning after this, I went to Crumbeau's alone. 
I called the head man of the establishment. 

" ' Yesterday my protege and myself left orders for 
shoes and slippers.'' 

" ' You would withdraw ' 

" ' Not at all. I have a little jest with my lady in 
which you must help me. I wish these shoes (sliowhig 
him the shoes I brought from the Maximilian Strasse, 
in Vienna), both pairs of them, to be freshened and 
made to look Uke new articles, without change in form 
or size in the least degree.' 

" ' It is easily done. And the slippers also ? ' 

" ^ Yes, and the slippers also.' 

" ^ You will remove the lining of the sole in each, and 
have printed in plain letters on the inside of the sole 
thus aenuded, these words, — in the larger shoes, — Dora 
Elliott, Vienna, April, 187 — . In the smaller slioes 
and in the slippers, — Cynthia Jerrold, April, 187 — .' 
You will then put back the linings, and fasten so lightly 
that they may be removed easily as one holds the shoe 
in the hand. You are following me ? ' 

" ' I am listening. It is very easy to be done.' 

" ' You will send the articles ordered, and these slip- 
pers and shoes, in the same package, and at precisely 
the hour I shall hereafter indicate." 

" ' It will be done.' 

"Paris, May 31st. This morning I received a dis- 
patch from Celeste, it read : 

" ' Dresden, May 31st. 

" ' In one hour I start for Paris.' 

"Paris, June 2d. This evening, at precisely ten 
o'clock, Celeste came to my lodgings. 

" ' What fortune, ma ^petite femme ? ' 

" As a reply. Celeste laid upon the table a ^ declara- 
tion' signed oy Herman Schumacher, to the effect — 
that on May 12, 187 — , a lady calling herself Cynthia 
Jerrold, and speaking of Farquar Jerrold, of Baltimore, 
in the United States, as her father, requested him in the 
line of his profession, to drill a small cavity on the 
lower edge of hev ieft upper front tooXXi, ^tA ^n!^ S5wi 
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same with gOld, the said tooth being at the tiine thor- 
oughly sound and healthy ; and that the reason she 
gave was, that instead of a flaw, a single speck of gold 
added a desirable eflfect to a mouth full oi sound and 
beautiful teeth. 

'* ' And you thought of a declaration ! Ah, Celeste 
has a head as well as a heart.' 

'- ' What else should I do ? ' 

" ' IIow, ma petite femme^ how on earth did you man- 
age to lind this Dr. Schumacher?' 

'' * I simply kept the trail. It is a long story. Mon- 
sieur shall hear it some other time.' 

'' ' You saw the Doctor write this and sign it?' 

'' ' Ah, Monsieur thinks la petite femme is stupid after 
all. If Monsieur will turn the paper over he will see.' 

" On the other side was the vouch of a notary public 
before whom the declaration was made. 

" ' Celeste, you amaze me ! Ma pauvre petite, I kiss 
your hand, i ou have a great soul. You are a woman 
of talent.' And I kissed her pretty hand, 

" Celeste gave a little chuckling, happy laugh. ' Men 
Dieu, the American will be a Frenchman altogether in 
a few days.' 

" ' Go home now, my child ; I will call a carriage for 
you.' 

" I forgot to record the fact in its proper place, that 
a week after my first letter to Mr. Jerrold, I wrote 
another in the same strain, and closed by saying that, 
while I hoped for the best, I feared some disagreeable 
mystery. 

" Pakis, May 3d. — The Bourse has been very feverish 
today, owing to the discovery that forged American 
securities have been put on the market. No one knows 
whether the fictitious securities are few or many. It 
is probably a flurry over a small matter. 

" I called at the house on the Rue de Lafayette about 
one o'clock. Dora Elliott was very gracious. Indeed 
she gave me glances which a woman only gives when 
she wishes some further power over a man. 

" I played into lier \v^xid, ^^Wxfc^ ^^nVn^^jc^^ ^ t fear. 
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did my best to keep even with her in what might 
bnost be called a desperate flirtation. 

" And yet, I thought her spirits were just a degree 
3wer than common. Would I return and dine? 
^''ould I go with her to the Bois tomorrow? The 
ormer invitation I declined, owing to engagements. 
?he latter I told her I was only too happy to accept. 

" The beak-nosed secretary was away. He has been 
o London ten days or more, according to her ac- 
ount. 

" In the evening Celeste's light tap was heard at my 
loor. 

" ' Monsieur did not look for me, but I have come.' 

" ^ You have something to tell ^me ? ' 

" ' Yes, else why should I be here? ' 

" ' Celeste is welcome always.' 

'' ' Today I have seen something more. The post- 
oan brougnt a letter to my mistress. I caught a 
glimpse of it as it left his hands. The writing was 
hat of the fox-eyed counsellor of the Elliott. And 
lionsieur may imagine Celeste was impatient to catch 
1, glimpse of the inside.' 

" ' A masked vigilance revealed to me the ^lace in 
Nrhich lady Dora deposited this letter. I knew she 
NTOuld burn it before she slept. I must see it today. 
Ay keys were all in order. Would she only go out ! 
(V ould the Boston gentleman be good enough to take 
ler away somewhere ! Would the Countess Chevreuse 
)nly call in her drag — how fortunate I would b(e.' 

" ' The time was passing. At last, at last, Monsieur ! 
f one will only wait Chance is a great disposer of 
events. The Romans, I heard a visitor say one day, 
lad no altar to Pity. They must have been no better 
ban sucking pigs, if they had no altar to Chance.' 

" ' Chance brought the Marquise de Soissons to take 
)ur lady to the Louvre. My heart gave a great bound 
is I saw the well-matched t7*ompeneA.v\\Q away.' 

" ' I locked myself in Dora Elliott Jerrold's room.' 

"^Celeste; I will recommend you to the Chief of 
he Police, M. de Toq.' 
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" * In five minutes after Mademoiselle had departed, 
I was reading, and in twenty minutes, copj'ing one of 
the sheets of the letter I had eyed w^ith so much long- 
ing. It is at Monsieur's disposal. Here it is/ she 
said, drawing a pai)er from her pocket. 

*'The letter was written in indirect terras, evidently 
with a design to blind a person into whose hands it 
might accidentally fall. The part of it which is worth 
while to reconl reads thus : 

'* ' Madamoiselle Londier's venture w^as one of great 
hazaixl. The Marquis Carrot advised to it. He is a 
longhead. He knew it would at once fill her purse, 
fifive her every pleasure, procure for her some wealthy 
admirer, and for a long time, — a year or two years,— 
kee]) her gilded coach m abundant repair. It did ex- 
actly what the Marquis Carrot had predicted. Besides 
pleasure, it gave her a hold on one which, if he Avould, 
lie cannot break. • It changed the lonely woman into 
a sorceress. The Marquis tells me he rejoices in his 

sagacitv.' 

" ' 'f o all plays there are different acts. " All acts in 
a play must end,'" said the Marquis, "and this act must 
end."' Mademoiselle Londier is simply an idiot to sup- 
pose for one moment that he committed an error in in- 
citing her to attempt that, which, in a world no wider 
now than a village of the olden time, must first or last 
expose itself.' 

" ' A woman does not see in advance. It is Made- 
moiselle Londier who, fearing a collapse of an immedi- 
ate advantage, fails to see that the rung in the ladder 
is broken by one who ascends to the next higher 
rung.' 

" ' The sagacious Marquis took me aside confiden- 
tially to say, ' Do you not see what I have done for 
Mademoiselle Londier? Let a full purse and all it brings 
for a year or two pass as nothing, reckoned either as 
money or pleasure — although it repays much risk — yet 
the year, or two years, is of immense importance as a 
foundation,'^ 

"^A man writes \ov\T\g\e\X.^T^ X^q^^otc^^ VassaiL\i& 
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calls his darling wife. He signs heavy drafts for her 
support. He loads her with presents. He puts it in 
black and white, how he longs to see her, that she is all 
the world to him, that the separation is all too long. 
She must hasten home. These letters are full of allu- 
sions to the letters the dear husband has received.' 

" ' The woman files these letters carefully away. At 
the end of two years they quarrel. At least, that is all 
the world knows about it. He is too proud to pubhsh 
a scandal.' 

" ' The man is old, the woman is young.' 

" * At last the man dies. He leaves property amount- 
mg to five or eight millions. There is no other heir. 
The woman appears. A hundred people can be found 
to swear that ne lived wth her year after year. She 
brings forward the letters he wrote to her. Thejr quar- 
relled, but that is all the world knows, or thinks it 
knows ! The law makes the woman's claim a strong 
one. Either she will get the eight millions, or she will 
compromise with some party who is eager for the eight 
millions, and have the four millions for her pains.' 

" ' Do you not see,' said the Marquis, ' that 1 have built 
a splendidf foundation for Mademoiselle Londier ? An 
old man dies. A young woman lives.' 'Ah, yes, I re- 
plied, the young woman has only to take the nrst crash 
boldly y when it comes ; then live in seclusion ; then in 
due time step out into the magnificent world which a 
great mind has built for her.' " 

" I read this letter Avith a throbbing pulse. Its mean- - 
ing to me and to Celeste Avas perfectly transparent. It 
not only swept away the last feathery mist of doubt ;^ 
it laid open to me a far-reaching and audacious conspir- 
acy, and pointed out the bold, bad man in whose seeth- 
ing and subtle brain the singular scheme was conceived. 

" ' Celeste,' I exclaimed, ' you are a wonder to me. 
So much sagacity, so much prudence, so much daring ! 
Ma paxcvrette^ from this day you shall be rich. Never, 
never can I repay you for the help you have rendered 
me in this matter. Ah ! it is not I, it is Celeste who has 
uncovered this infamous plot, wTqlO lias \^ttv \Xi<^ Tssa^ 
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fi'om tlie subtle sorceress, and the yet more subtle 
man/ 

" ' Monsieur gives me too much credit ; it is chance. 
We will build an altar to Chance in Paris.' 

''*()h, no, it is not chance, it is God! You Paris- 
ians built an altar to Chance once — on the Phce de 

" June 4. Today the woman in the house on the Rue 
de Lafayette reminded me quite urgently that we were 
to go to the south of France for a Avhile. I said ' ves, but 
let us not be in haste. Let us enjoy a little of f aris in 
all the glow of o]>ening summer. The asphalt is not hot 
yet ; we can wait a little.' 

** With reluctance, but with amiableness, she agreed 
to that. 

*'0n leaving the house I received a dispatch from 
Baltimore, from Mr. Farquar Jerrold. It was in the 
cipher of our firm. It read : 

" ' Both letters received. Wring a confession from 
the miserable creature ; if she consents to disappear, let 
her go. The letters received since April, 187-, are 
forgeries. Will write immediately." 

**I have sent a dispatch to Madame Frazer, of the 
Maximilian Strasse, to come to Paris immediately, and 
on no account to refuse. I received a telegram just at 
nightfall, saying she would leave Vienna this evening. 
June 6. Madame Frazer has arrived. I have con- 
cluded to wait for Mr. Jerrold's letter. Madame Fra- 
zer has /3onsented to remain. 

*' June 14. Mr. Jerrold's letter came this evening. 
Tomorrow will bring the ' crash ' which Dora Elliott's 
secretary told her must come. 

^' June 15. Last evening I gave my instructions to 
Celeste and Madame Frazer. This morning at twelve, 
I called at the house on the Rue de Lafayette. Made- 
moiselle had just finished her breakfast. She received 
me with great warmth. 

" She was more beautiful than ever, a very miracle of 
loveliness. As she sat t\\eTe m ^ txvqtctCyo^^ ^<^^^ of 
white china, silk, she \o6ked. ^ eooX^iA \x^^ ^.x.^^^- 
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ticing as a newly opened rose. Her luxuriant hair 
drifted from a low forehead in irregular waves, and 
gathered in a loose coil, lay in careless wealth on her 
snowy neck. Her handsome throat had neither ribbon 
nor ruffle to mask its strong but delicate lines, or shade 
its whiteness. A film of gold-embroidered tulle re- 
vealed her finely chiseled shoulders, and her gently 
heaving bosom. Every movement had in it a certain 
charm. Her wonderful eyes swept over me like a wave 
of light. They dazzled, they melted, they drowned 
me almost, at one and the same moment. Her smile 
seemed to embrace me ; it wound round and round me, 
only just failing to bind me hand and foot in a delicious 
captivity. The flower-scented air coming in at the 
windows seemed to do her homage. 

" Only a few days ago I spent a half hour before the 
greatly admired Violante, of Palma Vecchio, in the 
Selvidere Gallery in Vienna, and at that moment I, 
thought of the famous picture ; but Titian's lady-love 
seemed a poor, pale, pulseless thing by the side of this 
woman, whose hand, whose eyelashes, whose every line 
seemed the creation of some happy dream. Ana had 
I not known that this marvelous creature was an un- 
scrupulous imposter, I, prosaic, trade-hardened, steel- 
cased Alfred Creswell might have prostrated myself 
before her, and said, ' Mademoiselle, I am your slave ; 
condescend to put your foot upon my neck ! ' 

" She saw — as a woman always sees — the impression 
which she made upon me. 

" ' Mademoiselle is only too beautiful this morning,' 
I said. 

" ' It is the pleasure I have in seeing my friend who 
has been so kind, so indulgent, and who is to take me 
home again when we shall have regaled ourselves a 
little with the first flush of summer down there on the 
shores of the blue sea.' 

" ' Ah, that is an anticipation ! But what if I should 
become intoxicated in such a paradise, and in company 
with so much loveliness ? ' 

" ^Mon Dieu ! the shopman, wkos^ i^ockfc\i^^^^^i»Ss.<^l 
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ffohl, and wlio came to sell hams ami buy primes, has a 
leart/ she said with a little silvery laugh. 'It is very 
curious/ And another silvery laugh rippled all over 
her 

" " The shopman has business to be sure,' I said, 
Miow else would he have gold? But he is at the ser- 
vice of Mademoiselle. 'If my daughter wishes to go 
to the North Pole, you will be at her command,' are 
the i)recise words of Mr. Jerrold as I left home.' 

'' ' Did my dear old papa say that ? ' 

'' ' I have told Mademoiselle the exact truth.' 

" ' Was there ever so good ' 

" Just at that moment a servant entered. A mes- 
senger from Crumbeau's. 

"' ' Ah ! it must be those exquisite little things from 
Crum])eau's ! Mademoiselle will do me the honor to per- 
mit me to share the pleasure of inspecting them. It is 
so rare to me to see the delicate workmanship which 
comes to a wealthv and beautiful ladv's boudoir.' 

" ^ My friend shall have the small pleasure. Henri, 
bring in the package.' 

*' The package was brought in and opened. 

'' ' It is well worth the w^hile to see tnese trappmffs. 
I happen to come to }^ou in good time. Mademoiselle 
will pardon the curiosity of her friend. Mademoiselle 
will do the shopman the honor, the pleasure, to try the 
effect of these beautiful articles.' 

" ^ Celeste, where is Celeste, send Celeste to me at 
once ! ' 

" Celeste came. 

'' ^ Put on for me these elegant shoes to pleasun*. 
Monsieur. He is of our family, are you not, MonsieuK 
Cresweil ? ' 

'* ' I am only too much honored to be connected with 
Mr. Jerrold's family. Mon Dieu ! it is a happ}^ hour for 
me. How is this,' said I, recognizing the slioes which 
Dora Elliott had left in her closet in Vienna, and tak- 
ing them in my hand — ' these are — what is this. Made- 
moiselle? The Crumbeaw, laa^ l\^ wot confused your 
urticles i Ah, they are \ke ^oe>^ lot ^«^^ ^^bS^xcL^^. 
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You shall want them at Monaco. Try them. Made- 
moiselle.' 

" These were good, serviceable shoes, and they fitted 
the Elliott to a hair. 

" ' Crumbeau has done well in these. They will be 
easy to the feet, and do good service.' 

'' ' Yes, Monsieur, a lady must have all kinds. It 
was thoughtful in you to order them.' 

" ' I am always thoughtful in my way. Mademoiselle. 
Mademoiselle will pardon me ; these pearl embroidered 
bed-chamber slippers I ordered as a token from myself. 
Mademoiselle wul do me the honor to try them that I 
may admire them.' 

" ' Celeste, put on for me these exquisite slippers — 
oh, they are too lovely! to pleasure the kind mon- 
sieur.' 

" Celeste removed the shoes, and attempted to put 
the slippers on the feet of her mistress. 

"'1 cannot. Mademoiselle, I cannot,' exclaimed 
Celeste. ' It is an error. The pearls are for tme 
enfant^ not for my mistress. See, Mademoiselle, they 
wiU not come. Ah, it is so great a pity. But the 
pearls, — they can go on another pair.' 

" ' Ah, it was so kind in Monsieur ; and they are 
only for une enfcmt ! It is a disappointment. I thank 
Monsieur as warmly as though the bungling Crumbeau 
had made no error.' 

" ' What a variety,' I exclaimed. ' Here are some 
shoes for the pavement — elegant, strong enough to 
support the foot, delicate enough to coax the eye.' 

" ' Monsieur speaks rightly. Celeste, put on for me 
these pavement shoes.' 

" Celeste tried, but without success. 
" ' They are like the others — a shameful error. Crum- 
beau is a cochon de laiV 

" ' Great Caesar ! ' I cried, taking the shoes from the 
hands of Celeste, and removing the inside lining of the 
sole of one of them. ^ This did not come from Crum- 
beau's! See, Mademoiselle, see! Did Mademoiselle 
order her name to be put here, in sv3lc\\ 'd, \CL^\3^<etV 
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and I handed the shoes to her, showing her the words: 
'Cvnthia Jerrold, April 17, 187-.' 

'" I watched her closely. For ten seconds, perhaps, 
Dora was as white as a sheet, and I thought she would 
break down. But she did not. Immediately she was 
heiself again. 

** * Monsieur Creswell is playing some jest with his 
friend." Then came a toss of the head and the same 
silvery hiu«^h, with just the faintest ring of the baser 
metal in it, * She cannot see it ; she is too stupid, or, 
is it Monsieur?' 

'' I lianded her the pearl embroidered slippers, de- 
nuded of the lining, with the same words in tnem. 

'^ ' ilon Dieu ! once is not enough. Monsieur must 
repeat liis little jest? to send to Vienna for old shoes! 
I would not have believed it. We Americans,' she said, 
throwing' away her French manner, 'we Americans, 
Mr. Creswell, are clumsy at a jest.' 

'* ' Indeed w^e are ; our old shoes are sometimes too 
small fcr us. Now look at this pair of field shoes we 
were admiring so much, and which fitted my lady to a 
hair,' said I, holding under her eyes this time really 
her old shoes, on which she read, ' Dora Elliott, Apnl 
17, 187-.' 

'' Dora blanched for an instant and breathed heavily. 
The ciafty, clever creature, was, however, quite too 
brave to succumb without a struggle. She looked at 
me earnestly, and throwing a longing, an almost ten- 
der, and really hurt expression into her eyes, she said 
gently and quite sweetly : 

"'Mr. Creswell, you do wrong to trifle with me. 
My father has made you what you are. His daughter 
has been kind to you ; she has treated you with great 
considei'ation. I am sorry, and a little pained, that the 
familiarity which I have allowed should be abused 
in ever so slight a manner. I will try to forget it by 
tlie time you come again. Now be good enough to ex- 
cuse me.' 

'' She arose to go, and, straightening herself to a dig- 
luty a queen might be \>Youd Vo ^eo^Yc^.j^\^^N?\5^siV^\s^ 
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an innocent woman, no man would dare to oflfend, her 
Jbeauty blazing up into a greater brilliancy, she made a 
half offended and graceful step toward the door. 

*' ' Mademoiselle Jerrold,' said I, falling into the old 
strain for the moment, ' will not go yet. To go will 
make much trouble ; to wait until Monsieur Shopman 
shall have given her leave, will make much less trouble.' 

" She drew herself up to a greater height. Pride and 
scorn flashed from her eyes. 

'' ' Mr. Creswell will leave niy house without delay ! 
Henri ! Henri ! Celeste, call Henri ! ' 

'^ ' Dora Elliott,' I said, with what calmness I could 
command, ' this tragic air, this ruse in order to escape, 
are transparent. Not a person can leave this house but 
by my consent. The police are in the garden, in the 
street, and at every door. If you make a noise you are 
lost. If you do as I bid you precisely, it may prove a 
great gain to you.' 

*' Henri came in breathless. 

" ' It is of no moment, Henri. Monsieur wiU not yet - 
send for a carriage. Is it not so, Monsieur?' said 
Dora, for the instant commanding a natural manner. 

" ' Be seated,' I went on, ' you must listen a moment. 
The dastard who has incited you to this cruel imposi- 
tion has taken himself away. He will be found. IJora 
Elliott is at hand, her crafty mind at this moment 
studying how she can elude or out-maneuver Alfred 
Creswell, whom Mr. Farquar Jerrold sent abroad to 
look after his daughter. But to think is now of no 
avail. Every door is shut.' 

" * For weeks I have been preparing for this moment. 
You will do best to submit without a struggle. You 
have committed a crime Avhich exposes you to a severe 
and protracted imprisonment, and which will brand 
you for life as an ingrate and a thief. If you do as I 
bid you, the consequences of your infamous falsehoods 
will be far less painful.' 

" Dora did not sit down. She stood there proud and 
scornful, almost superb. 

" [You, Mr, Alfred Creswell, think ^ovjl c.^^\t5&ck>^- 
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^ (lute the daughter of Farquar Jerrold, foolish man that 
you are, with your head full of Paris gossip and heroics 
—to be related in America ! You can put me in the di- 
lemma of submission for the moment or a pubUc scandal. 
But only for a moment. You will end this as you think 
fit, but remember, I shall not forget, and that from this 
hour you are utterly ruined, in reputation and property, 
unless you send your police away and take back your 
threats upon my liberty.' 

'* At tiiat moment Ilenri opened the door. * A letter 
for Monsieur Cresw^ell ! ' 

'* ( )])ening this letter and taking some time to scan its 
contents, I said : 

'' ' Dora Elliott, this bit of paper may interest you. 
It comes to me from Saxony, from Dresden. Permit 
me to road.' I read the paper. It was the declaration 
of the dentist who had put a speck of gold in Dora El- 
liott's tooth, — the declaration which Celeste brought 
me from Dresden, with which the reader has alreadv 
been made acquainted. 

"I knew that this declaration must show her 
that her cause was without hope. I looked to see 
her give way : but no, she-had tne same look of pride 
and scorn. 

" Ilenri opened the door again, and handed his mis- 
tress a card. She only said, with a surprising equa- 
nimity, — 

" ' Ilenri, say that your mistress is not receiving to- 
day, and will gladly see the lady tomorrow, or vmew- 
ever else she may do me the honor to call.' 

'^The words were hardly spoken and Madame Frazer 
was in the room. 

''* Pardon, Mademoiselle Dora. I knew that now 
fortune had smiled upon you, Mademoiselle w^ould be 
glad to see her old friend^ and I pressed by your ser- 
vants. Who would have believed that my beautiful 
Dora Eliott would have — Ach ! Mein Gott ! ' casting a 
look, at me, ' it is (/(' froj), as they say here in Paris. I 
will withdraw. Some ot\\eY Ume'.' 

^* ' Delay one raomeivt," \ ^^A^ "* \^ \V T!ia\, "^^^^asasi 
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Frazer whom I saw at her home in the MaximiUan 
Strasse, in Vienna; or am I in error ? ' 

'' ' Ach ! this must be Mein Herr Cressman, who 
would hire my apartments. Ach ! yes, I see it is he ! ' 

" ' Madame has come in good time. Mademoiselle 
and myself were discussing — if Dora Elliott, who was 
a companion of Miss Jerrold, had a speck of gold on a 
front tooth when she left Vienna.' 

'* ' No, not at all, Mein Herr ; her teeth were per- 
fect, of rare beauty, and without a flaw. It was 
Fraulein Cynthia Jerrold whose tooth was specked with 
gold.' 

" 'On entering the room you called this lady Dora 
Elliott ; did you make an error ? ' 

'"Ach ! I would know my good friend Dora, who 
came so often to sit with me in my little room while 
her mistress was gone to the great houses, who made 
my evenings go swiftly by her pretty stories of Balti- 
more, I would know ner though all her teeth were 
tone, would I not, mein freund ? Some accident, some 
isease, my dear Dora ? ' (looking at her teeth, Dora 
scorning to close her lips.) 

" ' A question more. A ' 

" ' I came to see my friend Dora, not to answer 
questions of some inquisitive gentleman.' 

" ' Permit me. A lady died in your house on the 
17th of April ; what was her name ? ' 

" ' It was, of course, as all Vienna knows, Fraulein 
Cynthia Jerrold, the lovely American.' 

" ' Will you swear to it? ' 

" ' Why should I swear to what the Maximilian 
Strasse cannot forget. I will suffer no more questions.' 

" Madame Frazer withdrew, leaving Dora and myself 
the sole occupants of the room. 

'' I expected to have an immediate surrender. And 
to all intents it came, but not precisely as 1 had antici- 
pated. 

'' The scorn in Dora's face gave way to almost an 
nmiahle irony, the pride remainmg in full force, as she 
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'' * Alfred Ores well is quite an expert in his new pro- 
fession, lie is tired of the shop ? lie envies the cnief 
of jKiliee i lie has done quite well for a novice, but 
not so neatlv as Dora Elliott could have done the same 
work. He Is a dram^itist in his way! His scenes are 
a little crude, but what could one expect from one who 
abandons the counter for the stage ! 

** * Dora, let us now come to business. The jewels of 
Cynthia Jerrold ; you will hand them over to rae.' 

'' ' Ah, the jewels, — ask Madame Frazer, and if she 
does not account for them, ask the servants in the 
house. H" niv Celeste were not so honest and faithful, 
I would sav — ask Celeste!' 

'* Whether the allusion to Celeste was innocent of 
irony, I could not then determine. 

'* She went on : ' The jewels were stolen,' 

" 'We will reserve that matter to another time.' 

'' ' This house is furnished with Mr. Jerrold's money?' 

*' ' Yes.' 

" ' I will take possession of it. You have 20,000 
francs in the bank. You will sign this check transfer- 
ring the same to me.' 

'' She signed the check. 

" ' You will tell me the name of the beak-nosed gen- 
tleman who acts as your secretary, and where he may 
be found.' 

'' ' I do not know his name. He was called Rogers, 
William Rogers. Where he is I have no knowledge.' 

*' Of coui'se I knew she was saying a falshood. 

'' ' Will you swear, on condition that I allow you to 
escape, to rev^eal his hiding place, as soon as you your- 
self shall know it.' 

'' ' I will not.' 

'' ' Here is a paper, — a confession of your imposture— 
you will sign it.' 

"She neither moved nor spoke, nor changed her 
look. 

" ' Will you, or wiU you not, sign this paper ? Your 
choice lies between a prison and the writing of your 
J3ame.' 
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" ' I will never sign that paper, nor any other like it.' 

" ' Not if, on persisting to refuse, I put you into the 
hands of the police ? ' 

" ' Not if you deliver me, here and now, into the 
hands of the police.' 

" With all my detestation of her character, I admired 
Dora's courage. I have.no doubt that fear would have 
been powerless to compel her to write out her own 
shame, even if suffering would at last cause her to suc- 
cumb.' 

" I had really no thought of arresting her. Mr. Jer- 
rold had written me, ' I have all I can bear. To have 
added ,to my sorrow and mortification a scandal, to 
make my daughter and myself the theme for gossip in 
Paris and Baltimore, I believe it would kill me outright. 
At all events, it would burden me with a load that 
would make life unbearable.' 

" I reflected, also, on the unpleasant possibility — a 
possibilitv for all that, — that this woman so beautiful, 
so much like Cynthia Jerrold in complexion and form, 
might, after all, be Farquar Jerrold's daughter ! How 
did I know ? Had I not some reason to suspect ? Did 
she not perhaps .dream of that, when she told Celeste 
that her name was Dora Elliott Jerrold ? 

" If I erred at all, I was determined to err in a man- 
lier that perhaps might admit of a correction. I tried 
to conceive what Mr. Jerrold would have me do. 

" After a considerable silence, I said : 

" ' Dora Elliott, I wish, for the sake of the dead wo- 
man's memory, and for the sake of Mr. Farquar Jerrold, 
to avoid all scandal. You have committed a grave 
crime, and one which proves a selfish and cruel heart. 
That may all be left to God, from whose just wrath 
there is no escape. I offer you these conditions : 

" * You shall disappear from Paris, and from all the 
European centers ; from Baltimore and the American 
cities for two years, only that you may live in Philadel- 
phia, or New York or Boston, if you live in disguise. 
You shall at once allow vourself to be known onlv as 
J?ora Elliott, and when you reappear yovx ^'eJJ^^^M^^^^ 
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you have been married in the meantime, bear only that 
name.' 

'* ' In order to make certain that you keep such 
a promise, warrants shall be made out against you 
which, so lotig as you keep to your agreement, will 
never be executed. You will never b^ sought for on 
these warrants, but you will surely run against them, 
if you venture to forget these conditions.' 

** * To siive the scandal to which a sudden departure 
from these premises might give rise, you may remain 
in this house one month. Its furniture, pictures, and 
other belongings, shall within, or at the end of that 
time, be sold, and the sum realized by the sale shall go 
to the Sisters of St. Catherine. And you shall send 
me a receipt from the proper person of the amount 
realized by the sale.' 

'' ' Yoii shall send to my lodgings, within three days, 
an inventory of all property of every kind in your 
possession, belonging to Mr. Jerrold.' 

'* ' I will retire for an hour that you may have time 
to deliberate. When I return you will be prepared to 
answer. If you leave the room, or attempt to leave it, 
you will be arrested at once, and all terms after that 
will be made impossible.' 

" In an hour I returned. Dora had not left the room. 

" ' Do you agree to my proposition ? ' 

" ' I agree to it.' 

" ' In nve minutes the police will have gone and your 
household will be as before I came this morning.' 

'' I left the house immediately. As I rose to go, this 
daring and clever woman's countenance changed for 
the second time. It softened, an almost humorous ex- 
l)ression coiling about the mouth. 

" ' Mr. Creswell," she said in a voice sweet as a flute, 
'' I thank you for your consideration ! It was a drawn 
battle ! We shall not go just yet — ^you and I — to the 
south of France ! ' 
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Just what happened when I had read the last line in 
Mr. Creswell's journal, I do not distinctly remember. 
I have an impression that I laid the papers on ilr. Jer- 
rold's writing desk ; and that I went directly to Mrs. 
Burton. At all events, I did go to her, whether im- 
mediately or not, and told her that I believed I had 
had a chill, that I felt strangely, and asked her for a 
cup of warm tea. 

I do not think I swooned. I am not of the swoon- 
ing kind. I was, however, mentally confused, and did 
not come to myself thoroughly until the next day. 
Mrs. Burton told me afterward that she passed the 
night with me. That I do not remember. I did not 
talk, she informed me. 1 was in a stupor, and yet had 
my senses enough to beg them not to send for a physi- 
cian, as I would be well again in a few hours. 

Neither Mr. Jerrold nor Mrs. Burton suspected any 
other than a natural cause for my illness. The third 
day after this I was quite recovered, thanks to the phy- 
sical training to which I had subjected myself. And on 
the evening of that day I had a long talk with Mr. 
Jerrold about his daughter, without betraying, I 
think, my personal interest in the story of his grief, 
beyond a natural sympathy for a friend m trouble. 

Among other things, he said, I remember quite dis- 
tinctly, that he had never read Mr. Creswell's notes 
carefully. Creswell had given him a verbal account of 
his inquiries abroad, and he never had the heart, he 
^said, to go into the details of the affair. 

From this remark, and from his manner of referring 
to Mr, CreswelFs journal, I am sure t\i^)\.\ie n^^^ ^'^^^ 
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lutely unacquainted with the suspicion of Creswell— 
that possibly Dora Elliott might have some Jerrold 
blocKl in her veins. 

Trembling in every limb, I asked him about the 
" Boston gentleman.'' I was greatly relieved when he 
replied that he had never cared to know who had 
played the part of a lover to Dora Elliott. It ac- 
counted for the fact that my name had never raised a 
question in his mind bearing on his great sorrow. 

Two days after my talk with Mr. Jerrold, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mary Saunders, dated Bethlehem, 
New Hampshire, which completed the story. The let- 
ter came direct to Baltimore, to the care of the Allyns. 
It read as follows : 

'' I have been with Mrs. Elliott a fortnight yester- 
day. My mission with the kind-hearted old lady — I 
call her old, though she was not very far beyond mid- 
dle life — and all other earthly missions to her, ended 
this morning. 

" Granny, as everyone called her here, as well as 
Mrs. Bowker, was badly broken in body and mind 
when I arrived. She had taken such a fancv to me in 
Boston that I have been better able to manage her 
than any one else. At times she imagined herself a 
' young woman, and alluded to persons and things of 
which no one here had any knowledge. Once in a 
while she would call me ' Dora ' — her ' dear fatherless 
Dora ? ■ and after a little she would say, ' How could 
I be so mistaken ? Dora was fair ; you are dark. Dora 
was beautiful ; you are only good looking. Dora is a 
great lady : you are only a Jielper in a shop. Dora 
was in a shop once, to be sure ; but it was a great 
while ago, years and years — a great while ago.' 

" I have slept in a bed made up at the side of her 
bed. She liked to put her hand over and touch me in 
the night ; and sometimes she would say, ' Mary, dear,' 
or ' Dora, dear, just put your hand over to me, that I 
may know that I am alive.' 

^^As I think I once to\dyou^^T^.^£Xi^o\X»^^%^^^rY 
piou8 vroman, I tave been ^^v^^^Tva^ Tici\»\»Sx^«^^\>&i^ 
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by her praying. In several instances she used almost 
the same words : ' O Lord, hev mercy ! come over the 
mountins of my transgressions. I was a giddy thing, 
an' my sin is greater than I can bear. O Lord, I was 
a weak creetur an' th' evil speerit tuk a hole on me, 
an' afore I rightly knew what I was a doin' — Lord 
Jesus! hev mercy on a pore sinner; hev mercy on 
Dora, my pore, fatherless child ; if she's gone wrong, it 
wasn't for lack of warnin'. I am afeard, dear Lord, 
thet she's left the narrer path ; don't let th' evil sperrit 
kerry her too fur! Lord Jesus, I b'lieve, help my 
onbelief, an' a pore blood-washed sinner will give 
thanks an' praises an' honor an' glory to Him who 
opined a fount on Calv'ry. Amen!' 

" You may imagine how deeply touched I was, to 
hear Mrs. Elliott cry out in such words. In the morn- 
ing she would sav to me : ' My ole sins come back to me 
sometimes,, dreadful:! Oh, it was years, an' years, an' 
years ago ! Mebbe twenty-five, mebbe thirty, mebbe 
more ; 1 don't rightly know how many. I was a giddy 
thing.' 

" Granny was getting on very comfortably on the 
whole, and for a few days past seemed to improve con- 
siderably. Her mind was steadier and clearer, and her 
spirits quite cheerful. 

" She went to bed last night at half past seven, her 
usual time for retiring. At eleven, sne awoke and 
called me — ' Mary !' 

" ' I am here, Granny, is anything wanted ?' 

" ' No, you dear child, no ; unly i've hed a vision 
thet I wus a goin soon. I hev no pain. I am not weak 
thet I knows of, but I feel thet th'^ time is a'most come. 
An I want jest to talk a while.' 

" ' Talk as much as you please, Granny. I like to 
hear you, and you may be sure I shall keep awake 
until you have finished,' I replied. 

" ' Wal, Mary, I want to make a clean breast of it 
afore I go. I aint no Catholic, but I shell feel better, 
mebbe, if I cunfess. I am a Methodis', though I don't 
b'lieve th^ good Lord cares a straw for t\iet. TcJ ^4l^ti 
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ho's gone out on his circus, an' th' Baptis' elder he'd 
l>e awantin' me, at my time o' life, to be 'mersed all 
over in cole water, an' th' Cong'gational, he'd be a 
askin' me if I held to th' doctryne of backslidin' as 
agin election, mebbe; an' so you see, there aint any 
sjxjritooal guide for me aroun' here jest now ; an' a 
tninkin' on it all over, I sez to myself, sez I, Mary is a 
pray in' sister, an' if I tell the hull story to her, it'll ease 
my s|)errit, an' Mary an' I, we'll pray together.' 

" ' Won't it be better to leave it all with God, 
Granny ?' I asked. 

" ' Oh, Mary, its borne in on me thet I must speak 
afore I die !' 

'' ' Do so, if it will be a satisfaction to you. Granny,' 
I replied. ' But it seems to me I would not say any- 
thing that you would not say if you expected to live.' 

" ' Oh, Mary, it aint no use a hidin' of our sins. 
They'll fin' us out fust or last, jest exactly as th' 
Scripter says. They are like a shovel full of coals in 
your bosom. We are all naked afore th' Lord, an' 1 
mind th' tex — them thet covers their sins shell not 
prosper.' 

" ' y^ eU, Granny, tell me what you please.' 

" Nothing but a wish to make the old lady's mind 
easy would have induced me to say this. Indeed, had 
I dreamed of the story she was about to teU, I should 
have devised some way to put her off. 

" Granny went on : * It was a many year ago 
mebbe thirty, mebbe forty, mebbe more — I don' 
rightly know. I didn't think I was a perilin' my soul 
I was dizzy like. They all said I was jest like a ros< 
jest a buddin' and smellin' sweet, an' I walked like { 
queen, an' my hair was a sight when th' sun fell on it 
an' wen I let it fall on my white shoulders ; an' m; 
voice, they said it was like a silver bell ; an' my eyes 
they said they were as blue as th' sky, an' dreamy like 
an' th' men they was always a starin' an' a bowin' at 
a follerin'. La, Mary, it was a long time ago, nigl 
onto thirty year, an perhaps forty. My smile the; 
said was jest like a xippVe ol \)dJ ^^a- va. 'Oci 'socci.^ ^ m 
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lau^h, they said it had more music in it t'han any song 
of tn' birds. Oh, Mary, I was a giddy thing. They 
said, th' nicest gurls thet cum down from Boston was 
homely along side of me, an' mv waist an' my ankle 
an' my han' — my han' is good looking now, Mary — 1 
can see myself tonight jest as purty as I used ter be — 
Lord, forgive a pore sinner whose youth an' beauty an' 
innocence come back agin after so long. 

•• ' Ther' was three of us : Nan Bostick, purty as a 
pictur', and she's hed four children, an' is dead mebbe 
twenty year ago ; an' Hetty Colwell, straight as an 
arrer, an' as limber as a wilier ; an' she went in a con- 
sumption afore she was thirty year ole ; an' ther' was 
Molly Eice, as sweet as a peacn, thet th' men \vas jest 
crazy after — Lord, Lord Jesus ! hev mercy on Molly if 
she's alive ! Molly hadent a bad heart, she hadn't. She 
was giddy. We was all giddy things. Oh, Mary, I 
sometimes think it was a hundred years ago — or more, 
mebbe ! 

" '"We was together all th' time. We worked in th' 
shop all th' week, an' a Sunday mornin' we wus a most 
alius at meetin', our hair don' up as hansome, an' our 
dresses as nice as nice could be. La, Mary, I had a 
white muslin dress an' a pink — Lord, Lord, hev mercy ! 

" ' It was Lynn we lived at — a shoebindin' an' fixin.' 
Oh, it is a long stretch sense then. Mebbe forty years 
or better — I don't rightly know. 

" * One Sunday afternoon — it were a warm day in 
summer — we gurls was a walkin' on th' beach down to 
Nahant,jest as we had done a dozen times afore. Oh, 
Mary, I wish I'd never been born ! It was many, many 
yeaii ago — Lord, Lord, hev mercy on me ! 

"'Nan Bostick, she was sick an' couldn't go with 
us; Hetty and MoHy an' me was ther.' An', Oh, 
Mary, th' evil sperrit was ther' with Hetty an' Molly 
an' me — Lord Jesus, hev pity on us. Oh, my pore 
fatherless Dora ! — It's all a dream ! so long ago — but I 
see them now as plain as ef it were to day — they was 
hansom as ever I seen. Oh, we was dizzy like, an' we 
didn't know their names, neither to n^^.\, ^i^<^% "Ocvs^ 
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belonged. We never seen ^em afore, an' we've never 
seen ^em sence thet day. 

" ' They were no common folks, you may be sure — 
so genteel, so civil spoken, their clothes was elegant ' 

" Here Granny broke into a violent fit of weepin, 
every few minutes crying out in heart-rending tones, — 
' O, Lord, pity a porecreetur, a ignorant silly gurl, wat 
didn't know wat she wus a doin';' or it would, be, ' Dora, 
O Dora, forgive your old mother, if you guess while you 
are goin' wrong, your mother went wrong afore you. 
Oh, its th' worm w'ch never dies ! Lord Jesus, hev 
mercy ! ' 

"1 did what I could, pained and stunned as I was, 
to quiet Mrs. Elliott's stormed-tossed mind. Nothing 
which I could say seemed to be of any avail. After a 
while, however, her tears and ejaculations were spent, 
and she went on in another and very diflFerent strain. 
She broke out suddenly : ' Halleluiah ! Praise th' Lord ! 
Glory ! glory ! the Lord hez hed mercy ! It says in 
Scripter — I don't mind wher th' tex be — if your 
sins be as scarlit, they shel be whiter than snow, an' 
he's done it ! Oh, Mary, the power is a comin' on me, 
thank th' Lord! he's done it! — a miracle of grace.' 
Then she broke out singing : 

O happy day, happv day, 

When Jesus washed my sins away. 

"A moment's pause and she went on: 

" ' Jest now, Mary, I want to tell you, I saw Him a 
comin' to me, an' ther was blud on nis forred, an' on 
His hands, an' on His feet, an' a runnin' from His side, 
an' He jest smiled on me as if I was a pertic'lar friend, 
an' sez lie, — Darter, thy sins was all forgiven long ago, 
long ago ? Glory, glory, praise th' Lord ! 

" ' I am quiet Tike now, Mary ; it's peace like a 
river. I am jest like a baby a nestlin' on its mother's 
bosom. I can talk cam now. 

" 'About three months after we was at Nahant, meb- 
be more, mebbe less, I told Sam Elliott who was always 
a hanging^ on, an' a\)egg\rf TCife\.oTafcTc^ '\m.^I tole Sain 
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thet I would, ef he'd swear af orehand, black an' bine, 
to be good ter me whatever might hwppen ! 

" 'Sam sweared he would. Lou, sez he, one hair of 
your bed's wuth mor'n th' hull univarse ter me. I'd 
fight th' Devil blin' fold for th' tech of your little fin- 
ger. I knows wat I knows, an' I swar ; an' he kep'^his 
word tull he died ten year ago — th' best man ever I 
seen in all my born days. 

" ' Sam he was a ingraver, as straight an' hones' as 
th' best, an' a good provider, an' as kind ter me as if I 
was a baby, he was ; an' Sam, I'll meet'im on the gold- 
en shore. 

" ' Ther was a man workin' with 'im, Sam said, was 
skilfuUer than any man in this country, or, Sam said, in 
the world. But he was awful bad, as sly as a cat, as 
cruel as a tiger, an' as smart as smart cud be. 

" ' I was always af eared of 'im. Sam was af eared of 
'im, an' jest afore Sam died, he said, now Lou, shun 
thet fellar as you'd shun th' Devil. 

" ' He lied eyes like a fox, an' a nose like a parrot, 
an' he called himself Tom Carruthers, but Sam said it 
wasn't his name, an' wat his name was, Sam didn't know. 

'> ' Don't let thet scoundrill cum a near Dora, Sam 
sez. Don't trust 'im in nothin'; he'd steal th' pens of 
th' recordin' angels afore ther' noses, an' they wuldn't 
know it. He's so d c;unnin', Sam said.' 

" Granny stopped to breathe a little, and then went 
on : 

" ' Wen Dora was a gurl, we put her inter a terbao- 
cer shop in Baltimore wner' we hed moved to. Dora 
was purtier than I ever was, her hair so soft an' thick 
an' wavy like, an' amost as bright as sunlight, her fig- 
ure hansomer than any statter I ever see, her step liSe 
an emperoress, an' everybody was a starrin' at her. 

"'Dora she went away across th' ocean with a 
great lady, whose name she would never tell me, an' 
she was so sly I don't rightlv know how it happened. 
She come back a great lady herself, rich as a Jew, an' 
people a fellerin' ner. Th' lady she went with died. 
Leastwise she never came back, so I hev beam. 
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'' ' Dora lived a spell on th' Brighton Boad, just outer 
Boston. She didn't want her ole mother to come 
anigh her. She had hosses an' carriages an' picters an' 
stutters, an' carpits an' china, an' I suspicion Dora was 
a O Lord ! hev mercy on Dora, my pore father- 
less Dora ! 

" ' After a while Dora merrid a rich bug in Boston, 
the same wat paid for her hosses, an' everything. It 
anigh killed me. Polly — Mrs. Bowker that is, who 
ou live with — PoUy said, sister, thet mends all, you 
eep in th' backgroun'. If you shu'd be comin' roun' 
as Dora's mother, it would spile all. I'll watch over 
Dora. I have a shop an' you can look at her sometimes 
out of my winders, an' on an' on Dora she'U come an' 
take a cup of tea with us. 

'* ' Once I seen Dora in th' street an' I spoke to her, 
an' she was angry, an' she said if I didn't take care 
she' never speak to me agin as long as she hved. 
About a month after thet, mebbe less, she came ter me 
a srailin' an' a lookin' for all th' worl' jest as I used ter 
look wen I was young. She tole me she had a nice pres- 
ent for her dear ole granny, who was more than th' hull 
worl' ter her — a nice cottage, an' th' dearest little 
gardin up in New Hampshire ; an' wen I was fixed she 
would live with me mor'n half th' time. 

" ' Dora, she's smooth as ile, she's got a talent as 
well as a putty face an' figure, an' slie^s all honey in 
her talk; out I'm afeared Dora hain't no heart for 
anybody but herself.' 

" ' 'f Iiere, Granny,' said I, ' let that do for tonight. 
You are at peace now, go to sleep, or you wiU be ill 
tomorrow.' 

" ' I shell never be ill any more, Mary. I'm agoin' 
ter that country th' scripter tells of where nobody will 
say — I'm sick.' 

" * For a while Granny was silent, and I thought she 
had fallen asleep. But she had not. After fifteen or 
twenty minutes she said : 

" ' Mary, you've been good to Granny ; some way 
iike a sunbeam a breakitf m\«t ^^^^^ ^^^^\i'^Mary 
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dear, I thank you more'n I have talent ter say. 
Ther's one thing I heven't tole you about ; an' I must 
do it now. 

" ' In that chist of drawers in th' fore room, in th' 
corner of the under drawer, ther's a box. If you pull 
the drawer clean out, you'll see behind it a key a hang- 
in' on a nail. The key belongs to th' box. 

" ' In th' box is a gentleman's pocket handkercher, 
w'ich I foun' one day in my pocket. I never know'd 
how it ffot ther'. On, it was many, many years ago, 
mebbe fifty, mebbe less. Thet hankercher is made of 
the fines' I ever seen. It's yeller now, it ain't never 
been washed, but jest a sprinkle an' ironed. On one 
corner is letters — F. J. 

"'I've cried over that hankercher; I've prayed 
over it ; an' I hev studied them letters for thirty years 
or better, prehaps forty. Oh, it was a long time ago ! 
" ' Mebbe thet hankercher will be wuth somethn°to 
Dora some day ; mebbe not. If you keep it till it 
sarves its eend, I will be much obleeged, an' prehaps 
Dora will, too ; I dunno. Now she thinks Sam Elliott 
be her father. An' well she may, for a fust rate father 
he was to her, as tender an' as proud of her as if she 
was his own. An' thet hook-nosed villin thinks so, too. 
An' though he aint afeard of God or man, he is afeard 
of Sam Elliott's sperrit.' 

"'Come, Granny, you've told all; now go to 
sleep.' 

" ' I will, my dear child ; good night.' 

" About an hour later I heard her saying in a tone 
quite low, and broken by intervals — my — pore — father- 
less — Dora — a fine — gentleman — 'twas thirty years — 
mebbe more — though I walk — through the valley — of 
the shadder — of death — I will fear — no evil — thy rod 
an' thy staif — they com — ' 

" I heard a gurgling sound, and turning up the 
light, I sprang to her side. 

" Granny had gone to that other country. 

" I write this today, because my mind has been so 
wrought upon, that each word and motioTL oi "5iSx^. 
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Elliott is vividly before me. Tomoirow some of the 
impressions may be somewhat dimmed. 

" I send the recital to you, because I do not wish 
to have the })aper about me here, nor at Mrs. Bowker's 
when I return to Boston. I desire to place it where, 
if an accident should at at any time bring it to light, it 
will be at the remotest distance from anyone who 
might possibly be affected by the revelation of which 
it is a record. 

" I o[)ened the box and found the handkerchief, 

irellow with age, folded neatly with sweet smelling 
eaves between the folds. The mark on the corner— 
' F. J.' is as legible as the day it was worked into the 
exquisitely fine texture. I snail take the box with its 
contents alon^ with me when I return. No one can 
have any suspicion about it. V^ery truly yours, 

Mary Saunders." 

From Mr. Creswell's journal I had learned of the 
abominable plot — a conspiracy of which Vinal was the 
instigator — to rob Mr. Jerrold of his property, and to 
seize the estate or blackmail the legatees, whoever 
they might be. 

From the journal and the letter together, I learned 
of the entanglement of my father in an intrigue with 
a remorseless woman, who, he was made to believe, 
was a daughter of one of the wealthiest famihes on 
this continent, and with whom afterward, under this 
belief, and the fascinating powers of this woman, he 
had been led to form a marriage alliance. 

I saw plainly that my father had no connection 
with Vinal's counterfeiting enterprises, whatever he 
may have suspected Vinal's occupation to be, and that 
Vinal's power over him was the knowledge he had of 
amours, the publication of which would utterly ruin 
the wife my lather had taken, and seriously affect his 
own reputation. 

I saw that the letter from Vinal to my step-mother, 
which I found after she had left Bar Haroor, was writ- 
ten for the express purpose of misleading me, as it 
actually did in part. 
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I saw in all this nothing but villainy on the part of 
Vinai^ a complete abandonment of all character on the 
part of my step-mother, and nothing but unmitigated 
wickedness and remorseless cruelty in my father's 
treatment of my dear mother. 

What was the hardest for me to bear, was the reve- 
lation that my father, who had treated my mother so 
shamefully in Paris, had supported an establishment 
on the Brighton road — next door to us, as it were — in 
which he spent a considerable portion of his time, my 
step-mother, disguised as Mr. Creswell's conditions re- 
quired, being the principal person in that house (I know 
not by what euphuism to allude to the disgraceful af- 
fair), and that he was going back and forth all through 
my mother's last illness. 

I write about it now with a calmness which in the 
beneficent structure of our being, time supplies, even 
after the greatest pains, after the most galling morti- 
fications. I was not very calm at that moment. 

It was just before dark that this appaUing commun- 
ication reached me. Having glanced at it, I com- 
plained of headache, and retired to my room, saying to 
Mrs. Burton, that I would not come down again till 
breakfast. Once in my apartment, I read on with 
what self control I was able to summon. The revela- 
tion was more than I could bear. 

It was terrible for me to think of all that the blind- 
est mortal might read between the lines, as well as of 
that which was written all too plainly. The letter re- 
vived the distress and shame of five days before, from 
which I had in a measure risen, refusing to be crushed. 
Both together, — and I was overwhelm^. 

I did not sleep that night. I did not lie down. I 
did not loosen my hair or my clothes. I walked to and 
fro. 

Kage and pain, indignation and grief, with their 
terrific cross currents, swept over me. Notwithstand- 
ing all I had surmised, and half believed, notwith- 
standing the fortitude I thought I had laid in store 
for an undefined calamity, the final diaQOvery atcaok 
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•me like a cyclone. Roof and walls and foundation 
stones in the whole fabric of my life, were seized and 
hurled and dashed against each other, and scattered 
in the wild and pitiless storm. 

I cursed my father ; I cursed my step-mother ; I 
cursed the day on which I was born. I saw nothing 
but the madly flying fragments of all that was sacred 
and sweet in life. 

I saw nothing in these two but weakness and das- 
tardly treachery. 

I went over the dark path they had trodden step by 
step, and at each step poured on them my scorn and 
anger. 

Was it a reality, or was it a horrid dream ? 

Great God ! my father sunk so low ; my father 
killinff my dear mother inch by inch, poisoning her 
food, ner sleep, the air she breathed, her very soul, — 
pushing her in cold blood day by day nearer the grave, 
hurrying from the bedside of a dying wife to dally 
with a wanton ! My father ! unmoved by the weary 
eyes, the hollow cheek, the panting breath, the fast 
failing pulse, the stretched out form of the woman who 
had given him all that beauty and goodness can give 
to a man ; my father ! waiting — waiting, for the lagging 
days to pass, that he might bring this vile woman into 
my mother's house. Great God ! my father in the 
arms of his mistress at the very moment his wife was 
gasping in the clutch of death ! 

I did not shed a tear all that night. 

When the breakfast signal sounded, I loosened my 
hair, brushed it back from my forehead, massing it in 
a single coil, bathed face and arms in cold water, put 
on my morning wrapper, and took my place as usual at 
my host's table. 

^' This will not do," said Mr. Jerrold. " Our friend 
is a little pale this morning." 

" Very likely," I repli^, " I did not sleep much last 
ni^t. 1 shall sleep well tonight. A cup of strong 
coSee, Mrs. Burton, and I am all right now." 

Ten minutes later 1 vfs^ ^T^s^^vsvg^ ^ ojLestion of 
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Mr. Jerrold's, — hew did I like Eber's Egyptian stor- 
ies? 

Between twelve and two o'clock I rode out with 
Mr. Jerrold. I managed to lead the conversation to 
the relative attractiveness of the different summer 
resorts. 

" You have spent a season or more at Nahant ? " I said. 

" No, I was never there ; never east of Boston." 

" The beach," I said, " is, I think on the whole, the 
finest on the whole line of our northern coasts." 

" The beach at Nahant ? Ah, I must recall my 
negative. I was once at Nahant. Strange that I 
should have forgotten it. I spent a Saturday and a 
Sunday there — let me see, thirty — ^yes, thirty odd years 
ago ! By the holy martyrs ! — but no matter ; excuse 
me. Miss Leonard; I was thinking of Commodore 
Sftles, and of that great divine, Dr. McFarrell. We 
were youngsters together. Meeting in Boston at one 
time, I remember, we run down to Nahant for a breath 
of sea air. 

I made no reply; I was thinking: 

Is it possible tnat threads so far apart, seemingly, 
are interwoven? What if it should turn out that Dora 
Elliott 

Not a word was spoken on either side for a consid- 
erable lenffth of time. What was passing in Mr. Jer- 
rold's mind, of course I could not know. For myself — 
to have spoken would have been impossible — I Kept on 
thinking : 

How little do men reflect, that a careless word 

is sometimes an electric light thrown back upon their 
lives ; if not revealing the actual event, making visible 
some doorway around which a hundred questions 
throng. 

Into how wide a sea of trouble and shame may 

a single error widen as the years roll by. 

With what persistency the eternal laws refuse 

to accept any atonement for an old transgression. 

The Allyns dined with us that day. 

The next week I returned to BostOTi. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
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I have a natural dislike for scenes. Vituperation, 
crimination, however well deserved, and anything like 
hot disputes have always seemed to me utterly useless, 
as well as inconsistent with personal dignity and seJ- 
respect. Even in the milder forms of altercation whiqji 
persons sometimes in the same family indulge, I have 
always seemed to see the mark of a vulgar mind. \ 
was determined, therefore, that not a single warm 
word should pass between me and my step-mother, or 
my father. 

When I came home, no one in my father's house 
knew beforehand of mv coming. I neither wished my 
father to meet me at the cars, or to send an escort for 
me. Nor did I wish the woman I had been obliged to 
call my mother to be prepared to welcome me. 

On the evening of my arrival, I reached Common- 
wealth avenue, therefore, unannounced. The servant 
let me in, and I went immediately to my room, the 
coachman following with my trunk. Once there, I 
locked the door. 

In a few moments I heard a shuffling on the land- 
ing near by, and then the well known tap of Keziah. I 
let her in — the half idiotic child, my only friend in the 
house — and then locked the door again. 

" Oh, Missus, I'se jolly dat yer cum! Dis yer 'Ziah 
ben dun longin' fur yer, like a goslin' fur de water. 
Afore de Lor', Missus, I'se cried dese yer eyes outen my 
head a heap sence yer lebe dis yere place for de sout. 
Afore de Lord, i'se cry in' now, kase, true as a 
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gospil yer a looking at 'Ziah right har in dis yer bed- 
room." 

" Well, Keziah, I'm glad to see you again. And I 
have brought you something which, perhaps will please 
you. Unstrap my trunk and we will see. 

After removing a variety of articles, I said : " Here's 
a nice, pretty apron, and a good warm shawl, and a 
bright scarlet petticoat, and a feather for your hat." 

" Oh, Missus, dat ar myraclus ! Shure as Judis war 
juprofit, Keziah'U die an' get berried, I'se so tickled. 
Yer bringed all dese yer purty dings all th' way from 
Baltimore? Afore de Lor' Missus, dis yere's jolly!" 

In two minutes Keziah had on petticoat, apron and 
shawl, and the feather in her frowzy hair, and was 
dancing about the room. 

" That will do, Keziah. Now bring me a cup of 
tea, a biscuit and a bit of cold meat, and say that i am 
tired and will not leave my room tonight." 

Away she went with her finery upon her, and in a 
trice laid a tolerable supper for me on the table. 

" Keziah told Madam, Missus, dat yer war horrable 
sick, and cudn't see no one fer a week ! " 

In a few moments I heard my stepmother's tap on 
the door. 

" Pauline, dear, it is I," said the voice of silver 
bells. 

" I can see no one tonight," I repUed, without a 
tone either of regret or anger, much as a speaking 
mannikin might have said the same words. 

In an hour I heard my father's step on the landing, 
and then a tap. 

" I am weary and cannot see any one tonight," in 
the same pulseless tone I had used to the woman of the 
silver voice. 

That night I did nor toss nor waste myself in sighs 
or lamentations. My demon said to me : " Pauline, 
you have a stony patn to travel, possibly a battle to 
fight ; go to sleep," — and I obeyed. 

I woke in the morning, refreshed and strong. My 
course was clear to me. 1 went dovna. to tVka bY^^kia^ 
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room, and was about to take my chair at the table, 
precisely as though I had not been away from home, 
when my step-mother came into the room. 

" Why, Pauline, you dear," — and she made a swift 

movement towards me as if to embrace me. I stepped 

back and looked her coldly in the face — that was all. 

This woman, so full of assurance, was unprepared 

for that. She turned instantly, and went to her room. 

I had taken my seat when my father came in. He 
had not met my mother in her retreat. He came to 
my chair and bent down to kiss me. I gave him no 
greeting. He turned to the table-maid : " Say to Mrs. 
Leonara that I am already late for a down town 
engagement, and will get my coffee somewhere as soon 
as 1 have a spare moment." 

He had nardly gone before my step-mother re- 
turned. " Poor, dear man," she said, as though noth- 
ing unusual had happened. "He is so driven! he 
gives liimself no time even to eat ! he will fall sick if he 
IS not more careful of himself." 

The stepmother was her very self again. Surprised 
for once with her armor unbuclded, she was now ready 
for any emergency. She tried in a score of ways to 
open a conversation with me, or to make it appear to 
the servant that we were having a breakfast chat 
together. 

I answered politely every question she asked, but in 
the coldest, shortest terms. Otherwise I said not a 
word. 

At dinner my father had the weary look I had 
before observed, only now it was more marked. His 
countenance was a Uttle flushed, the veins in his face a 
little swoolen. 

Oh, what a mystery is the tie that binds parent and 
child together ! I yearned after him in spite of all. 
He was m part a dupe. He was my father ; but my 
pride and my Judgment came to my aid. I could for- 
give him any sm against God ; (We Bostonians have so 
far lost a sense of a divine government, that we do not 
mind much anything \\\i\c\l '\^ arricrelAj ^tl Q^^eGs^ ^jvi^\xv9.t 
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the Deity.) I could not just then condone a sin against 
a tortured, dying wife, my dear, dear mother. 

If he had turned to me and said, "Pauline I 
frequented the worst places in Paris, I did as others do 
at Monaco and Vienna, I gambled away all your 
property at Baden," — I would have rushed to him and 
Hung my arms about him, and said, "Oh my father, my 
father ! " and poured my heart to its last drop of blooil 
into his heart. 

But when I thought of his returning at dawn to my 
mother at the hotel Windsor, in Paris, unmoved by the 
hard lines that began to form about her mouth, and 
the weary and sick look that came into her eyes, un- " 
touched by her breaking heart ; when I thought of 
this creature following him to Boston, and of the house 
on the Brighton Road, and my poor, poor mother sink- 
ing each day into a deeper sorrow, and at length, 
wearied with the struggle, yielding up her broken 
lieart to God, — this man looMng on, what time he 
could spare from his mistress, my neart turned to rock 
against him. 

I answered his questions in briefest words, as though 
I were a stone. 

Thus I began life again in the old house on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, where I had lived so happy as a 
child, and which, now that I knew all, must henceforth 
be only a living tomb. 

Within a week after my return to Boston, I called 
on the Chief of the Police. I was closely veiled. 

"Are we entirely alone, sir?" I inqmred. 

" Entirely alone. Madam." 

" I wish to talk with you a moment as the gentle- 
man, and not as a poUce officer. If the conversation 
prove satisfactory, I may have something to say to the 
officer." 

" Go on, if you please. 

" Will you, as a gentleman, promise to speak with 
me as a police officer truly — tnat is to say, without 
even the shadow of the deceit which the police feel 
juslillcd in using with suspected persoTiS ^xid ^\fc^<j^^Rj^^ 
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and indeed with all parties in contact with whom a 
case may bring themf " 

" Such a question was never put to me before." 

" It is put to you now." 

" I must reserve the use of my own discretion." 

" Then I must use mine, and our interview is ended." 

" But, madam, if you " 

'' I am no trifler, sir ; and can speak with you only 
on those terms." 

" But can you not indicate how far you would 
bring me?" 

" Let us see. I shall ask that certain parties to be 
named who may be good witnesses shall not be called 
to testify, nor be subjected to annoyance of any kind 
by the action of the police. This implies that the 
police shall manage the case put into their hands with- 
out allowing the public to know that the parties to be 
named have any knowledge whatsoever of the matter." 

"I do not see how I can agree to that." 

"Not if the case be capable of proof otherwise?" 

" That might possibly alter my position a little. 1 
will reflect upon it. What else ? " 

" I sliall ask that the advice of parties to be named, 
as to time and place of arrest, be regarded as weighty 
— and so weighty as not to be contradicted, unless, in 
the judgment of the chief of the police, the certainty of 
arrest be endangered." 

" The police cannot move at the dictation of others." 

" Very well ; they can ferret out crime without the 
help of others." 

" Madam, there is a way of compelling a person to 
tell what he may chance to know." 

" About what ? " 

" About a crime." 

"About what crime? The chief is informed that 
the person that addresses him is not easily intimidated, 
and, moreover, that she is not to be taken for an idiot." 

" Is the crime a great crime ? " 

"It is a great crime." 

^^ Of what character V^ 
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" It will be time to tell you when you give me your 
word of honor, as before suggested." 

"Not before?" 

" Not before." 

" Suppose I arrest you now ? " 

"On what warrant? Let us see. The morning 
papers would read nicely — ' Chief of Police Swallow 
arrested a lady yesterday, name unknown ; on a charge 
or suspicion of knowing something about some great 
crime, unknown; and for refusing to tell either what 
the crime was, or to name the criminal.' " 

" You are at least sharp, madam." 

" Yes, or no, Mr. Swallow ? " 

" Madam, I cannot bind myself in the dark. But 
this I will say, I will either do as the parties to be 
named require, or I will wait a reasonable time to con- 
vince them that my judgment is better than theirs. If 
I findyou trifle with me, this will go for nothing." 

" Well, then, let us now talk to the police officer. 
And as I spoke I raised my veil. 

" I am listening." 

I then told him the whole story, — my suspicions of 
Vinal's criminal courses, my search on Duck Island, 
the fragment of a bank note and an engraving tool 
which I found there, my device to get possession of 
Vinal's gripsack, my discovery of the thousand dollar 
securities m the soles of Vinal's slippers, and lastly, 
of Captain Pilchard's discovery of the cave. 

" Here," said I, in conclusion, " are the note, the 
engraving tool, the bank-note paper, the thousand dol- 
lar securities, and an abstract of Captain Pilchard's 
letter, which 1 turn over to you as the 'Chief of the 
Police." 

The man was astonished out of measure. His eyes 
opened to a most surprising dimension. His nostrils 
widened and narrowed like the nostrils of a blooded 
horse. He moved to and fro ; at last he broke out : 

" And a woman has spotted that scoundrel who has 
worn an invisible cap for more than twenty years! 
You have done a great thing, You hi^v^ (3L\3.^\\\sw <^x^> 
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It will be the easiest thing in the world to lay hands 
on him. Andrews, Mason, Sterns, Carter, Vinal, — all, 
they are all one I You are the lady who was here 
some months ago with a torn bank note ? " 

" I am the same." 

" Your name, madam, if you please." 

" No matter about my name ; it is not needed, as 
you can easily see." 

"Oh, no, not necessary perhaps, but a gratifica- 
tion. 

" Now for the conditions. I am not to be known 
at all in this matter. It is enough for you to be on 
the track of this villain ; it is of no consecjuence how 
you came to find it. The cave will be sufficient proof." 

" But suppose w^e do not find him in the cave ? " 

" You will find him there, if you wait." 

"If I wait?" 

" Yes, sir ; you will wait till June." 

" Wait till June ? " 

"That is precisely what you wiU do. Vinal is 
easily found. You can keep track of him, but you will 
allow no blunderer on your force to alarm him. Yes, 
you will wait till June, till Vinal and his confederates 
and their tools and their manufactured goods are all 
together." 

" Verv well. It shall be as vou say, unless I see 
reasons for another course. Maaam, you have done a 
great thin^." 

I replied merely: "Captain Pilchard will be 
medaled and well paid, when you shall have Vinal in 
your grasp. A word more; I shall instruct Captain 
Pilchard tnat you will require his services, otherwise 
you would learn nothing from him. I shall instruct 
him, also, to keep my name a secret, and you are not 
to seek to know who I am through him." 

I moved towards the door of the Chiefs private 
office, and was about to retire, when it occurred to me 
that it would be the easiest thing in the world for a 
detective to learn my name. I therefore turned back 

and said i 
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" I have forgotten one thing." 

" Very well, let us hear what it is." 

"You promise me, on vour word of honor as a 
gentleman, that you will allow no person to follow me 
as I leave this place ? " 

The officer smiled, and replied : 

" If you wish it, I do." 

" And you further give me your word, that you will 
in no way endeavor to discover who I am, unless you 
absolutely need me in order to capture Vinal, or unless 
you have reason to suspect that I have been trifling 
with you." 

" Madam, you shut every door. , I do not like to 
give you any such word. But I am under such a load 
of obligation to you that I must, perforce, consent to 
your condition. Y ou shall be as safe from observation 
and public knowledge, as related to this matter, as it is 
possible for me to make you. No word or act of mine 
shall disturb you. But if, on reflection, you will do 
me the honor to send me your name, 1 shall regard it 
as an immense personal favor." 

I said I would reflect upon it, and went away. 

It is hardly worth the teUing, but perhaps justice to 
Dr. Rouchgassen requires me to relate that, about a 
fortnight after my return from Baltimore, the step- 
mother was taken with a sudden chiU which was fm- 
lowed by a feverish condition. The physician was 
called in. He said he thought the fever was merely 
superficial, and suggested an immediate sponge bath 
with warm saleratus water. There was no nurse in 
the house. It happened, also, that the chamber maid 
and the dining-room maid were both out at the 
moment. In sheer humanity I carried out the Doctor's 
suggestions. In so doing, 1 found the scar which Dr. 
Rouchgassen had told me marked the lower limb of 
Dora Elliott. The observation had no interest for me. 
What I had already learned went away beyond any 
need of confirmation. 

Such chiseling I have never seen ! Had I been an 
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artist, I would have had this woman sit for me, in a 
toilet as })arsimonious as Aspasia's when she sat for the 
pupils of Phidias. 

Mr. AUston had said, — " I will come for you in the 
spring." He came for me. 

A great wave of ineffable emotion swept over me. 

It ahnosli suffocated me, and I came near crying out 

with Portia, — 

" Oh, love be moderate, allay thy ecstacy. 
In measure rain thy joy, scant the excess: 
I feel too much the blessing, make it less I " 

Among a hundred other things, I said, — "Only 
think, C^harlie, haw I railed at love ! How I abused 
you ; at one time in particular, on our return from Eagle 
Lake, and just because you loved me. And now 1 seem 
all too small to hold so much joy ; all too weak, even 
with my strong nerves to bear this deluge of love." 

'' Oli,"^ Pauline," replied he, " this is the fulfilment of 
my brightest dream, the best, the most blissful hour of 
my life. I cannot put my heart into words, 

' Only my blood speaks to you in my veins.' 

Every thing seems to run to, and sweep from, one 

centre, and being blent together, 

• Turns to a wild nothing, save of joy — 
Expressed or not expreSed.* 

" But, Charlie, what if, after these thrills — ^for they 
simply cannot last forever — and we are settled down to 
every-day life " 

" I never indulge in such questions." 

" But suppose " 

"I never suppose. I love you boundlessly. You 
love me as mucn; that drinks up all. Ah, Pauline!" 
he added, with a merry laugh, "you have talent enough 
for two in the way of supposing." 

" Charlie, I wish nothmg for myself as myself, but 
for your sake I wish I were more, far more than I am. 
I would be ' trebled twenty times myself, a thousand 
times more fair, a thousand times more rich.' " 

"My own darling's wealth is her precious self. She 
could not be more iair, hot otv^ \^\i\\. dj^ij^r," 
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" Charlie, if I ever find my heart wandering from 
you, I will hide my face in the grave." 

'' Very well ; that will be all right." 

" And if I ever find your heart wandering from me, 
I will make an end of myself." 

" No, Pauline, that would not be right. Say — you 
would make an end of me. That wouW be about the 
fair thing." 

" Charlie you are mockinff me. Now that I know 
what love is, my heart, my body, my wealth, my fu- 
ture, everything I " 

The difficulties which broke that sentence oflf in the 
middle, and left it so badly fractured that it could not 
be immediately mended, I do not care to rehearse. 
Those who have been in a similar situation can ffuess 
without help of mine. And those who have not, have 
no riffht to know. 

If I did not finish the sentence, I did say — ^after 
while, — "Charlie, I am forgetting myself! I was " 

"Is that so? Why, I am remembering myself." 

" CharUe AUston, I have yet something serious to 
say to you. I want to go to you with a clean breast. 
Tne story I am to tell you may make an alliance with 
me less desirable. You shall judge." 

I then told him the sad story around which I have 
tried to weave some pleasant things for you, gentle 
reader. When I had finished, Mr. Allston said, 

" Pauline, Pauline, " 

But I cannot make up my mind to put on paper the 
words he chose to use in comforting me, and assuring 
me that he loved me more, and not less, for the ifl 
fortune which had come to me, and of which he said he 
had never a suspicion. He added, — 

" Pauline, I have something to tell you. Your name 
will not be Allston. It will be Brewster. For years I 
have allowed myself to be called Charles AUston, to 
gratify my mother, who is an Allston, and whose 
family on the male side has been represented lately 
only by my maternal uncle, who was supposed to be a 
confirmed bachelor. 
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" The Ethiopian changed his skin, and the leopard 
his spots, and uncle Jeremiah married in May last. A 
week ago a chubby AUston baby set up the irtfant wail 
in my uncle's house. My mother consents now that I 
shall bear my own proper name, — Charles AUston 
Brewster. You dear little sceptic, it was Charlie 
AUston that made all the trouble down at Bar Harbor. 
Had it been Charlie Brewster, everything would have 
gone smoothly." 

" I dislike to have you bear any other name than 
that by which I knew vou at Mt. Desert. Indeed, it 
is a real pain to me to think of it, but I suppose I must 
submit." 

The day I left Commonwealth Avenue for my new 
home in Chicago, I wrote a note to my father which I 
doubt not he received within a few hours after my 
departure. The note read as f oUows : 

"My Dear Father: — 

" If anything in my conduct for 
the last few months has given you pain, it wiU need no 
further explanation when I tell you that I know aU — 
the history of my step-mother from her earliest chUd- 
hood, and your relations to her from the first time you 
met her in Paris. 

" My dear, dear father, I cannot leave you without 
trying by some word of love to bridge the abyss of 
grief and shame which has separated us. You were 
everything, everythmg to me, up to the day in which 
my eyes were openea ; and now, ev^n after knowing 
all, I cannot turn against you. And I can but hope 
that the time will come, when something like the old 
relations between father and child, at least in some 
poor way, may be restored to us. 

" I Imow — ^your weary look, your troubled eye have 
told me, — ^that you have not escaped the remorse which 
comes back in fiery waves upon otherwise honorable 
natures who have fallen into grievous error. I know, 
also, that the humiliation of imposture on the one hand, 
and the humiliation of scandal on the other, tear you 
now, as wild horses teax Wia \>cAn[ oi ^ ^or victim 
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who is tied between them, and my heart yearns after 
you. 

"My dear mother, just before she died, repeated 
several times these words, — ' sJie must forgive him when 
she Tcnows^ They had no meaning to me at that 
moment ; I understand them now. And for my dear 
mother, and for myself — tears of blood falling on this 
sheet while I write, — I forgive you from the bottom of 
my heart. Your affectionate daughter, 

Pauline. 
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